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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
1849. 


UNITED STATES. 


Ir seems, from the official correspondence recently published by the 
State Department, that the present administration had scarcely been 
two weeks in power before it was called upon to show its fixed pur- 
pose to discharge the duties of neutrality towards the belligerents of 
Europe with the strictest impartiality. The circumstances of the case 
were as follows: 

The Germanic Confederation, desirous of building up a German navy, 
applied to the government of the United States, through their minister, 
Mr. Donelson, in the latter part of the preceding year, to sanction its 
taking a number of American naval officers into its employment and 
pay for a stipulated time. Mr. Polk, with the concurrence of his cabi- 
net, naturally gratified by this compliment to the American navy, was 
disposed to favour the application so far as it could be done with pro- 
priety, but deemed it prudent to learn the precise character and dura- 
tion of the services expected, with other details, before he decided 
whether he would ask of Congress authority to grant the permission 
applied for. With this view, Commodore Parker was despatched to 
Berlin and Frankfort, and directed there to obtain, under the direction 
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of Mr. Donelson, the desired information. In the month of January 
he communicated to Mr. Mason, Secretary of the Navy, the result of 
his inquiries, by which it appeared that “little or nothing” had been 
done towards the creation of a German navy; that two British mail 
steamers, recently purchased, and another authorized to be purchased 
in the United States, constituted the whole naval force they had to op- 
pose to the Danish navy, then consisting of 1,085 guns, and 9,755 
men, and comprehending five line of battle ships of eighty-four guns 
each. He remarks that on the expiration of the armistice between the 
Confederation and Denmark on the 26th of March, a renewal of hos- 
tilities was confidently expected; and, with such disparity of force, he 
saw no field for an American officer to acquire credit for Himself or his 
country, and further, that the German Confederation itself could not 
be established without a civil war; he therefore thought, that in the 
existing state of things, it would be unwise for an American officer to 
take any part in German affairs, except in the way of advice. 

It seemed, from the letter of the German minister of commerce and 
marine to Commodore Parker, that the American officers wanted were, 
one commodore, one lieutenant or commander (as the Commodore 
should choose,) three lieutenants to command three steam sloops, ten 
lieutenants to command smaller steamboats or gun-boats, and twenty- 
four passed midshipmen. All of which officers were to be advanced 
to one grade higher than that which they severally held in the Ameri- 
can navy. He also wished for a superintendent of naval construction, 
and two assistants; and lastly, he requested that an officer should be 
furnished to aid in arming and manning the steam frigate they had or- 
dered to be purchased in the United States. 

Before Commodore Parker’s despatches were received by the Ameri- 
can government, Baron Roenne, the Envoy from the German govern- 
ment to the United States, applied to Mr. Mason for minute informa- 
tion on the subject of organizing a navy; on the naval school, navy 
yards, dry docks, naval hospitals; draughts of sailing and steam ves- 
sels; guns, and gun-carriages; the police of the navy, and the bureaux 
for its management, the expense of procuring which information he was 
ready to pay. Some days afterwards, Baron Roenne asked Mr. Mason 
to designate an officer to assist in selecting a steam frigate; to take 
the command of her when purchased, and to superintend her equip- 
ment as a vessel of war; and, finally, to take her to Bremerhaven, 
there to await the further orders of the German government. 

The information sought for by the German envoy seems to have been 
promptly given by Mr. Mason, on the authority of the President, and 
the proper officers of the Navy yard at New York were required to give 
such facilities in the equipment of the war steamer, as should be ‘“con- 
sistent with the public interests and the business of the yard.” An an- 
swer to the further requests of Baron Roenne was deferred until 
Commodore Parker’s report was received. Accordingly, on the Ist of 
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March, Mr. Mason informed Baron Roenne that he had received that 
report, a copy of which, as well as of the instructions to the Commo- 
dore, he transmitted to the Baron. He informs the envoy that the 
President does not, under existing circumstances, consider it advisable 
to ask of Congress to permit American officers to enter into foreign 
service, and that they could not constitutionally enter such service 
without the sanction of Congress. He farther states that, in case of 
war between Germany and Denmark, American officers could not be 
permitted to take part with either. His application, therefore, for an 
officer to take command of the war steamer must be refused. 

Such was the state of things when the present administration came 
into power. But it was soon perceived that further precautions must 
be taken to maintain for the United States the character of neutrality 
in the very probable contingency of renewed hostilities between Den- 
mark and the German government. The order to the officers of the 
Navy yard to afford facilities for the equipment of the German steam 
frigate, “‘the United States,” was revoked by the Secretary of the 
Navy; and, on the 10th of April, Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State, 
wrote to Baron Roenne that the president, soon after he came into 
office, learnt that a large steamer, then fitting out in New York, was 
to be employed by the German government in its war with Denmark ; 
that the United States, at peace with all nations, wished to preserve 
those relations of amity which are at once enjoined by their treaties 
with foreign powers, and by the constitution of the United States. He 
then refers to the act of Congress of April, 1818, one section of which 
requires the forcible detention of vessels like the steamer United States, 
pr obably intended to commit hostilities against a friendly power ; inflicts 
fine and imprisonment on all persons engaged in such enterprises, and 
requires the owners of such vessels to give bond that they shall not 
commit hostilities against any nation at peace with the United States. 
He states that Denmark, by its minister here, had protested against 
the fitting out of this steamer, and had received satisfactory assurances 
from the President that the duties of neutrality should not be thereby 
violated. He adds, that the President, desirous at the same time to 
manifest his friendly feelings towards the German nation, and his 
confidence in their envoy, w vould make no opposition to the departure 
of the steamer United States, if the envoy would give his solemn as- 
surance that such steamer would not be employed ‘against any power 

with which the United States were then at peace. 

To this communication, Baron Roenne replies on the 14th, at great 
length. He refers to the desire of the German people to possess a 
navy, and the measures they had taken to effectuate their purpose; he 

says, that having decided on adopting a federal government, they had 
naturally looked to the United States for aid and advice. They had, 
therefore, hailed with lively satisfaction the mission of an American 
envoy to Frankfort, and one of the first requests to him had been to 
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secure the assistance of American officers in building up a German 
navy. He adverts to the appointment of Commodore Parker, and to 
his report to the American government, and complains of his advice 
against the employment of American officers in the German service, as 
inconsistent with the office he himself had undertaken in Germany, re- 
lative to the employment of such officers, and the advice he had given 
relative to the purchase and equipment of a war steamer in the United 
States. He notices, also, his own correspondence with Mr. Mason, 
and he relies on these and other details to show that there was no se- 
cresy in this affair, and that when the facilities were granted by the 
American government for fitting out the steamer, it was known to all 
that she was intended to be used as a vessel of war. He does not, 
however, admit that she was designed to be employed against Den- 
mark. The real object, as had been stated to Mr. Mason, was that 
the vessel was to be taken to Bremerhaven, the German naval station 
on the North Sea, there to remain until farther orders; that the ar- 
mistice which existed when the steamer was ordered, had been conti- 
nued to the 15th inst., and that there was reason to hope that peace 
had been already concluded. He insists that the purchase of this 
steamer, as well as of others, had no reference to the war with Den- 
mark, but grew out of the determination of the German government 
to have a navy. He says, that desirous not to involve the United 
States in difficulties, or to violate its laws, he had consulted eminent 
counsel in New York on the act of Congress of April, 1818, according 
to whose opinion, which he cites, the steamer in question, though “fully 
furnished, fitted out, and armed,’”’ would not come within the provi- 
sions of the act, if she were not intended to cruise or commit hostili- 
ties against any foreign power then at peace with the United States. 
He insists that the “ulterior purpose” of using a vessel of war is 
not made criminal by the act of Congress, it is only “‘the proximate 
and immediate intent ” which is looked to; and he gives a solemn as- 
surance that the steamer United States was not purchased or fitted out 
with intent to commit hostilities against the subjects or property of 
Denmark, or other powers at peace with the United States, but to go 
to Bremerhaven, and there receive further orders. These further or- 
ders he claims not to know, and says they will depend upon contingen- 
cies not now foreseen. He says that although he conceived that the 
German government might fit out and arm their steamer without vio- 
lating the act of 1818, yet that their agents, in their anxiety not to 
compromise the neutrality of the United ‘States, had decided not to fit 
out the vessel as a war steamer until the consent of the proper autho- 
rities was obtained: that consent he hopes will now be granted. He 
concludes with reiterating the intention of his government, not to vio- 
late the laws of the United States, and expresses surprise and mortifi- 
cation at the revocation of the orders to grant facilities for the equip- 
ment of the steamer, since like facilities had been granted on many 
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former occasions. Had he received notice that the orders were to be 
revoked, he would have removed the misconception, to which, judging 
from the friendly assurances given both by the President and his pre- 
decessor, he attributes that revocation. 

Mr. Clayton, on the 29th, replied to Baron Roenne, that although 
it was not the intention of the American government to argue the ques- 
tion that had given rise to the present correspondence, yet the Presi- 
dent, from his profound respect for the German government, had 
thought proper to take the opinion of the Attorney General on the 
question, a copy of which opinion Mr. Clayton then transmits to the 
German minister. He then repeats the conditions on which the steamer 
will be permitted to leave the harbour of New York, and he hopes 
that the German minister will be prepared to give the required assu- 
rance. 

According to the opinion of the Attorney General, the steamer which 
the German government was then fitting out in New York is within 
the provisions of the act of Congress, of April, 1818. He states the 
grounds of his opinion, and says that the construction of the law con- 
tended for by Baron Roenne, would defeat its purpose. 

Baron Roenne, two days afterwards, offers comments on the opinion 
of the Attorney General. He relies on there being no secrecy in that 
affair, and on the early sanction of the American government; insists 
that the present case 1s not within the act of Congress of 1818; that 
the assurance he had already given in his note of the 14th ultimo fully 
met the provisions of that act; that to go further would be inconsistent 
with his duty to his country, and will not, he is persuaded, be required 
of him by the President. 

Mr. Clayton, on the 5th, says that from the great desire felt to 
satisfy the German government of the friendly disposition of the United 
States, he is induced to reply to the argument of Baron Roenne; that 
secrecy, though a common badge of crime, is not indispensable to it; 
that the executive branch of the government is not the government, 
and cannot sanction a criminal violation of law. He shows, from a 
detailed reference to the facts, that the case is within the law of 1818, 
and that the minister’s construction of his own assurance would render 
that assurance of no value. He concludes, that as Baron Roenne re- 
fuses to give the required assurance, the Collector of New York is in- 
structed to execute the 11th section of the act of Congress, by which 
the steamer will be detained until her true owner gives satisfactory 
security that she shall not be employed to commit hostilities against 
any power now at peace with the United States; and the Baron is at 
liberty to carry the questions he has raised before the judicial tribunals 
of the country, by whose decisions the President will cheerfully abide. 

Baron Roenne, in a note of the 15th of May, submits to the decision 
of the President, with a protest, and adds that the bond required will 
be given by the agents of the German government. The questions on 
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which he has differed from the Secretary of State, will be open for the 
decision of the courts, should a suit be brought on the bond, which, 
however, he does not anticipate, a bond was accordingly given by Mr. 
William Wedding, who was designated as the agent of the “Central 
Power of Germany.” 

It seems that Mr. Steen Billé, the Danish Chargé d’Affaires to the 
United States, on the 2d of April, called the attention of Mr. Clayton 
to the case of the war steamer “ United States,” then fitting out in 
New York, and which, he said, was to retain her American character 
until she was delivered in a German port. He urges that the case is 
within the scope of the act of Congress of 18t8, and asks for the inter- 
position of the executive. Mr. Clayton states in his reply, that his 
attention had been drawn to this subject as soon as he took charge of 
the State Department, and that he had promptly obtained information 
of the real character and destination of the steamer in question. Mr. 
Billé was invited to come to Washington from Philadelphia, to receive 
the necessary explanations. In a subsequent correspondence between 
him and Mr. Clayton, Mr. Billé expressed himself entirely satisfied 
with the course pursued by the American government. Mr. Clayton 
had taken the precaution to require of the American Chargé at 
Copenhagen, to afford the requisite explanations and assurances to 
the Danish government. He had given similar instructions to Mr. 
Donelson, and learned from him that the course adopted by the 
American government, relative to the steamer United States, was highly 
approved by the Prussian ministry; and that the members of the Ger- 
man cabinet, at Frankfort, also expressed themselves satisfied with that 
course. Mr. Duckwitz admitted that as matters then stood, it was 
fortunate that none of the American officers had accepted the invitation 
given to them. 

It was of importance for the United States to proclaim to the world 
at this time, when their neutral relations were so likely to be affected 
by the contests which agitated Europe, that while they are determined 
on maintaining their rights of neutrality, once so grossly assailed, they 
were also no less determined strictly to fulfil its duties; and this course 
was further recommended by the fact, that in their late war with Mex- 
ico, those duties had been most scrupulously respected by all other na- 
tions, notwithstanding the known sympathies of some of them with our 
adversaries. 

Whilst all interference in the disputes of other nations must be re- 
garded as unfriendly to the peace of the world, and as affording ready 
pretexts for political ambition, a nation is required to put no restraint 
on its feelings when they lead only to acts of beneficence,—as in the 
case of the appeal lately made by the lady of Sir John Franklin to the 
President of the United States, to aid in the search for her husband, 
who, having been sent by the British government on an expedition to 
the Arctic regions, had not been heard of for more than two years. 
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The President readily and cordially expressed his willingness to use 
the power he possessed to further her purpose, and orders to the naval 
department were issued accordingly; but it has been since ascertained 
that, restricted as is the executive power to the specific objects for 
which money has been appropriated, the department had no means at 
their disposal of despatching a vessel at this time in search of the un- 
fortunate explorers. 

The United States were this year again visited by the Asiatic cho- 
lera, after an interval of sixteen years. It made its first appearance in 
the spring, and continued to spread and increase in virulence through- 
out the summer months. In every part of the Union, diarrh@a and 
other intestinal diseases indicated the presence of that atmospheric 
poison which is supposed to be the proximate cause of the epidemic; 
but it was only in the cities and towns that it was aggravated to the 
specific malady, except in a few rare cases. The western towns suffered 
much more severely than those on the Atlantic, and none so much as 
St. Louis and Cincinnati. The disease, in the Atlantic cities, was less 
fatal than it had been in 1832 and 1833, but this was because it at- 
tacked a smaller proportion of the population; for, in general, now as 
then, not more than one-half of those seized with it recovered. Now 
as then, too, its ravages were at first principally among those who 
were exposed to the discomforts of poverty, who were uncleanly in 
their habits, or who indulged themselves in eating fruit or succulent 
vegetables. The mortality in some of the western towns was frightful. 
The smaller comparative number of cases this year, in places where 
the diminution was observable, may be attributed either to a mitigated 
form of the disease, except in a few localities, or to increased medical skill 
in arresting its progress in its incipient stages. A more minute history 
than has yet been given of this terrible scourge of humanity may con- 
tribute to bring it now within the control of medical science. In the 
Chronicle will be found some further details of its extent and progress. 

The new administration soon had another opportunity of exhibiting 
its determination to respect our treaty obligations towards other coun- 
tries, as well as its pacific policy. The President, understanding 
that a secret expedition was in preparation near New Orleans, whose 
object was the invasion of either Mexico or Cuba, issued a procla- 
mation on the 11th of August, while on a tour through the northern 
States, for the purpose of warning the citizens of the United States that 
all such enterprises were in violation of our treaty engagements; that 
they subjected those persons who were concerned in them to the penal- 
ties of the law, and that such persons must, in no extremity, expect the 
protection or interposition of the government. All officers of the 
government, civil and military, were further required to aid in arresting 
the offenders and bringing them to punishment. It has been since un- 
derstood that Cuba was the object of the expedition, and that the enter- 
prise has been encouraged, and probably set on foot, by persons of 
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weight and influence in that Island, in which there has long been com- 
plaints of oppressive exactions on their commerce, and of other acts of 
misgovernment. Though this timely and decisive course of the Execu- 
tive has not, it is said, induced all who were engaged in the lawless 
enterprise to abandon it Spe homme it is to be hoped it will so quicken 
the vigilance of the public officers that they, with the aid of the sober- 
minded and loyal portion of our citizens, will be able to frustrate the 
purposes of the expedition. Persons suspected of being engaged in the 
scheme, to the number of between 400 and 500 men, assembled at 
Round Island, in Louisiana, where, it was believed, they meant to 
embark with many others enlisted in other places; but the sloop of 
war Albany, and some smaller vessels, were ordered to watch their 
movements, and arrest the expedition, if attempted. Captain Randolph, 
of the Albany, gave notice to the persons encamped on Round Island 
that he had proof of the acknowledgments of some of the party that 
their destination was Cuba; that he should prevent any vessels from 
furnishing them with arms, or warlike stores; as well as prevent them 
from embarking on board any of the steamers hovering round the Island; 
and that, after that day, (28th of August,) he should cut off all sup- 
plies of provisions, and “rigidly enforce the blockade.”’ He adds, that 
he would give them every facility for leaving the Island, except that 
of embarking in sea-going vessels. 

The course pursued by President Taylor, in the Cuban affair is 
similar to that which was adopted by President Jackson when the 
struggle for Texan independence commenced. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1835, Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, wrote to the attorney of 
the district bordering on Texas, in these words: 

“It has become necessary for me to call your attention to the pro- 
bable event of a contest between the different portions of the Mexican 
empire in the vicinity of the United States. Some of our citizens may, 
from their connexion with the settlers there, and from their enterprise 
and love of change, be induced to forget their duty to their own govern- 
ment and its obligations to foreign powers; but it is the fixed determi- 
nation of the executive faithfully to discharge, so far as its power ex- 
tends, all the obligations of the government, and more especially that 
which requires that we shall abstain, under every temptation, from in- 
termeddling with the domestic disputes of other nations. 

‘You are, therefore, earnestly enjoined, should the contest begin, to 
be attentive to all the movements of a hostile character which may be 
contemplated or attempted within your district, and to prosecute, with- 
out discrimination, all violations of those laws of the United States 
which have been enacted for the purpose of preserving peace, and of 
fulfilling the obligations of treaties with foreign powers.” 

While the United States were thus disposed to respect the rights of 
other nations, they were called upon to assert their own. In July, a 
Spaniard, by the name of Rey alias Garcia, was said to have been seized 
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in New Orleans by the order or procurement of the Spanish Consul, 
put on board of a vessel, and sent to Havana. It was alleged that he 
had been a jailer in Havana, and had connived at the escape of two 
prisoners in his custody. A judicial investigation was immediately in- 
stituted before a justice of the peace, against the Spanish Consul and 
other persons supposed to be concerned in the abduction. The 
magistrate, after a full inquiry, decided that the accused had been guilty 
of the offence of false imprisonment against Rey. It seems, however, 
that after this man arrived at Havana, on the 17th of July, and while 
he continued on board the vessel, then performing quarantine, he de- 
clared in a letter to the Captain-General of Cuba, that he had left New 
Orleans voluntarily, and that he had come to Havana to have a per- 
sonal interview with the Captain-General. It further appears that 
Mr. Campbell, the American Consul at Havana, having heard that 
Rey was forcibly taken from New Orleans, went on board of the ves- 
sel to make inquiry of Rey himself, who then declared to Mr. Camp- 
bell that he had left New Orleans of his own free will. But notwith- 
standing these declarations, he, the same day, wrote to Mr. Campbell 
that he had been taken from New Orleans by force, by order of the 
Spanish Consul, solicited the protection of the American flag, and per- 
mission to return to the United States. He said his name was Juan 
Garcia Rey, and added that he had not spoken frankly to Mr. Camp- 
bell in their former interview on account of the presence of the captain. 

On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Campbell wrote to the Captain- 
General to inform him of the letter he had received from Garcia or Rey, 
and to ask leave to converse with him before two witnesses who 
would permit him to answer freely to such questions as should be put 
to him. This request was at first refused by the Captain-General, 
the Count de Alcoy, for reasons given at length, but in consequence of 
a subsequent application and correspondence, which have not been pub- 
lished, Rey was afterwards surrendered to the American Consul, and 
sent back to New Orleans, where the character of the abduction is to 
undergo a further judicial examination.* 

This would seem to be a far more unquestionable case of violated 
sovereignty than that of Jonathan Robins, which caused so much ex- 
citement in 1800, and which John Marshall, afterwards Chief Justice, 
so signalized by the closest and most conclusive logic perhaps ever 
uttered in Congress; inasmuch as Robins was delivered to the British 
Consul in Charleston on the authority of a federal judge; but the gross 
contradictions, and other inconsistencies of this Garcia or Rey, raise 
perplexing doubts about the real character of the transaction, and, at 
all events, incline us to regard him as a much more unworthy object 
of American protection than Robins. 

California has continued to attract adventurers in about equal num- 


* The Spanish Consul de Espano was bound over in the sum of $5,000 to appear 
at the next Circuit Court to be held in New Orleans. 
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bers from the United States and from other countries; and their labours 
have received in general the same liberal reward. Gold to the amount 
of nearly two millions of dollars had been coined at the mint of the 
United States in the month of July, and probably a much larger amount 
had been exported to England, China, and other countries. Measures 
had been taken to form a constitution for upper California, and it can 
scarcely be doubted that thus provided with a form of government the 
people of that country will apply to the next Congress to be received 
as one of the States of the Union.* On the Ist of July, the immigrant 
population was estimated at 30,000. 

Some of the emigrants from the United States overland to California 
having, in their march, passed through the Mexican province of Chi- 
huahua, were charged with wantonly » hasta the growing crops, and 
under pretext of having been robbed of some of their an 8 they 
had even fired on the peaceful inhabitants. Formal complaint 
of these outrages was made by Don Luis de la Rosa, the Mexican 
minister, to the Secretary of State, who accordingly applied to Mr. 
Crawford, the Secretary of War, to interpose the military authority 
- under his control. He gave the requisite orders, and farther suggested 
as a more efficient remedy, that permission to pass through the Mexi- 
can territory should be refused to all persons who were not provided 
with passports. 

The other portion of our newly acquired territory, New Mexico, has 
been a source of uncompensated vexation and trouble. Unprovided 
with a territorial government by the last Congress, like the Califor- 
nians, but not like them consoled by new and rich mines for the incon- 
venience, the inhabitants have been far more discontented than in Cali- 
fornia. Noristhisall. In the absence of all regular government, the 
neighbouring Indians have made incursions into the territory, and the 
American citizens found there have been their first victims. They 
have even assailed and overpowered small detached parties of United 
States troops. It is now found that mounted riflemen are the only species 
of force competent to keep these marauders in check. The conflicting 
claims, moreover, of the State of Texas and the United States to that 
part of this territory which lies east of the Rio Grande, threaten to 
prove a theme of troublesome and heated controversy in Congress, 
whenever the organization of a territorial government there shall be 
brought up. 

In the latter end of July, the people of Florida were alarmed at what 
they regarded as clear indications of the hostile temper and purposes 
of the remnant of Seminole Indians still remaining in the southern part 
of that State. Murders and other outrages had been committed on 
citizens of Florida nearly at the same time at two points, on Indian 
River and Peace Creek, about one hundred miles apart. Volunteers 


* See Quarterly Chronicle for an account of the steps taken by Gen. Riley to effect 
the election of delegates to a convention and for the organization of a government. 
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were immediately ordered out by the Governor of Florida, and appli- 
cation was made to the general government for the aid of regular troops. 
Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of War, wrote to the Governor of Florida 
that, from the information received at Washington, the outrages at both 
places were committed by the same party of Indians, not exceeding 
Jive; that there was no evidence of their receiving the support or counte- 
nance of the Indians generally; and that, consequently, there had ex- 
isted no necessity for the employment of the State troops. He added, 
that the course taken by the State of Florida was to be regretted, as it 
would raise a new obstacle to the success of the effort the administra- 
tion was then making of removing all the remaining Seminoles from 
Florida. In conformity with these views, two special agents sent by 
the Governor of Florida to Washington to learn the purposes of the 
general government, were informed by Mr. Crawford, on the 10th of 
August, that the administration should rely upon the United States re- 
gular troops alone, and should decline the services of the Florida volun- 
teers. That the 7th regiment of infantry, and eight other companies, 
chiefly of artillery, should be ordered to Florida, under the command 
of Major General Twiggs. That the operations of the army should 
be confined to a specific line of posts, in order both to keep the In- 
dians within the limits formerly assigned to them, and to keep the whites 
from intruding on the neutral ground around those limits. That the 
government would endeavour to effect the removal of the Indians by 
contract on liberal terms; but should all pacific methods fail, they would 
be removed by force. 

These purposes of the administration not proving altogether satis- 
factory to the people of Florida, they held meetings at St. Augustine 
on the 22d and 25th of August, at which it appeared that the points 
of disagreement between them and the general government were: that 
the volunteers were required to be discharged before the regular troops 
arrived in Florida: that the authors of the late robberies and murders 
should be brought to punishment: that the Indian agents should be 
required to reside within the Indian limits, so as to take away all pre- 
texts from the Indians for roaming beyond their bounds: and that the 
exclusion of Indians as well as whites from the neutral ground was a 
duty of the general government and not of the State. This last posi- 
tion seems to have been urged in reply toa remark made by Mr. Craw- 
ford to the Florida agents; that Florida was not free from blame in this 
matter, because, having extended her laws over the neutral ground, 
“*it became her duty rather than that of the general government” to 
keep the whites from intruding on that ground; and this intrusion, he 
doubted not, had been the chief cause of the late disturbance. 

According to intelligence from Tampa Bay of the 17th Sept., it ap- 
pears that Captain Casey of the United States army succeeded in 
having #1 interview with some of the Indians; who appointed a future 
day to have a “talk” with General Twiggs. Billy Bowlegs, it is 
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understood, is willing to deliver up to General Twiggs the Indians 
who committed the late outrages. The result of the expected inter- 
view between General Twiggs and Billy Bowlegs was looked for with 
the greatest anxiety by the citizens of Florida. 

In connexion with the difficulties already enumerated a diplo- 
matic misunderstanding of a serious and ccielieuane nature has very 
recently grown out of a correspondence between the French minister, 
M. Pouissin, and Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State. 

On the 7th day of February last, one month previous to the expira- 
tion of office of the late cabinet, M. Pouissin addressed a note to Mr. 
Buchanan, then secretary of State, presenting to the consideration of 
the government of the United States the claim of a Frenchman, M. 
Port, for indemnification for damages sustained by him in consequence 
of the acts of officers and agents of the United States in Mexico. It 
appears from the correspondence published by the government, that 
during the Mexican war M. Port purchased a quantity of tobacco 
which had been seized and sold by the agents of the American army. 
Col. Childs, the commanding officer, having ascertained that the to- 
bacco was private property, caused it to be restored to its proper 
owner, and the purchase money to be refunded to M. Port. The 
claim, as presented by M. Pouissin to our government, was for several 
thousand dollars, being the amount of the difference between the price 
for which Port had purchased the tobacco and that for which he had 
sold it. A court of inquiry was immediately convened, which examined 
into the whole matter, and decided that the claim was unfounded. 
The evidence before the court rather raised a doubt of the honesty of 
purpose of M. Port, and went to prove the fact that he was aware 
when he purchased the tobacco, that it was private property. Gen. 
Scott confirmed the decision of the court. 

Before any action could be had by the government upon the report 
of the court, Mr. Buchanan went out of office. Soon after the organiza- 
tion of the new cabinet, Mr. Clayton examined into the matter and an- 
nounced, as the result of his inquiry, that the decision of the court had 
his entire approbation. This communication of the secretary received 
an angry response from the French minister, who animadverted with 
severity on the testimony of Col. Childs before the court, and in a sub- 
sequent note to Mr. Clayton, of the 18th of April, remarked, that ‘the 
government of the United States must be convinced that it is more ho- 
nourable to acquit fairly a debt contracted during war under the pressure 
of necessity, than to evade its payment, by endeavouring to brand the 
character of an honest man.” When the letter containing this offen- 
sive language was received, M. Pouissin was not at Washington, and 
a message was immediately sent requiring his presence. After an in- 
terview with the Secretary, he withdrew the letter and expunged the 
offensive matter. It was believed that the usual friendly understand- 
ing between the French embassy and the government was restored, 
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but on the 12th of May, M. Pouissin, commenced another correspon- 
dence with the Secretary of State, which has resulted in an open rup- 
ture. The facts that led to this unfortunate difference are substantially 
as follows: 

During the Mexican war, Commander Carpender, in command of the 
sloop-of-war Truxton, forming part of the United States blockading 
squadron off the harbor of Vera Cruz, was called upon by the captain 
of the French barque Eugenie, to rescue her from shipwreck, as she 
had struck upon a reef. After strenuous and laborious exertions, on 
the part of himself and his crew, he succeeded in doing so, and pre- 
sented to the captain of the Eugenie his claim for the legal amount of 
salvage. The captain refused to pay it, and Commander Carpender 
thereupon restored the vessel, which he had detained from the time of 
effecting her rescue but thirty hours—abandoning his claim. His con- 
duct in the matter elicited the decided approbation of Mr. Clifford, the 
American Minister, to whom it was afterwards submitted. It had also 
been officially approved by Mr. Mason, late Secretary of the Navy. 
The French captain, however, complained of the treatment to which 
he and his vessel had been subjected by the detention, and the French 
Minister addressed a note to the Secretary of State, in which, after 
narrating the circumstances, he proceeded to say that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France, requested him to address to the cabinet of 
Washington the most serious observations on the abuse of authority 
committed by this officer, in illegally detaining the ship Eugenie. He 
concluded his note with the following remark: “You will easily com- 
prehend, Mr. Secretary of State, how important it is that such occur- 
rences should not be repeated, and that severe blame, at least, should 
be laid on those who thus considered themselyes empowered to substi- 
tute arbitrary measures for justice; and, I doubt not, that you will, 
without delay, give satisfaction to the just complaints of the French re- 
public.”” This note, unaccompanied as it was by any testimony to 
justify the charge against Commander Carpender, was promptly re- 
ferred to the Navy Department, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts on which his condemnation was demanded. 

A detailed statement of the whole case was transmitted from the 
Secretary of the Navy, in which the conduct of Commander Carpender 
was justified, and the Secretary of State, in transmitting to M. Pouissin 
the explanations of that officer, expressed the hope “that they would 
remove any misapprehension which might exist on the part of the 
French government, relative to his conduct on the occasion in question.” 

The explanations were not satisfactory to the French Minister, who, 
without submitting the case as it then stood to his government, took 
the matter into his own hands, and passed sentence of condemnation 
upon the officer and the government of the United States. 

He concludes his disrespectful answer, of the 30th May, to Mr. 
Clayton in these words:— 
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**T called on the cabinet at Washington, Mr. Secretary of State, in 
the name of the French government, to address a severe reproof to that 
officer of the American navy, in order that the error which he has com- 
mitted, on a point involving the dignity of your national marine, might 
not be repeated hereafter. 

“From your answer, Mr. Secretary of State, I am unfortunately 
induced to believe that your government subscribes to the strange doc- 
trines professed by Commander Carpender, of the war steamer Iris; 
and I have only to protest, in the name of my government, against 
these doctrines.” 

On the receipt of this letter, the President directed Mr. Clayton to 
transmit the whole correspondence to Mr. Rush, the American am- 
bassador at Paris, to be communicated to the French government. 
The answer of M. Tocqueville, the Minister of a Affairs of 


France, was entirely unsatisfactory to the government at Washington; 


-and the President thereupon caused M. Pouissin to be notified, by the 


Secretary of State, that the government of the United States would 
hold ‘no further correspondence with him as the Minister of France ;” 
but “that due attention would be cheerfully given to any communica- 
tion from the government of France, affecting the interests of our re- 
spective republics, which may reach the department through any other 
channel.” 

Amongst the documents printed in this number will be found so much 
of the correspondence, published by the government, as will suffice to 
possess our readers of the whole subject matter in controversy. It is 
not generally believed that there was any premeditated design on the 
part of France or its Minister to insult this government; and it is hoped 
that the friendly intercourse between the two governments will speedily 
be restored. 

Congress, at its last session, for the purpose of having the census 
(of 1850) more carefully and accurately taken than it has hitherto been, 
appointed a Census Board, consisting of the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General and the Postmaster General, who were required to 
prepare forms and schedules for the enumeration of the inhabitants, and 
also for “collecting in statistical tables, under proper heads, such in- 
formation as to mines, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, education, 
and other topics,” as would exhibit a full view of the pursuits, indus- 
try, education, and resources of the country; with a proviso “that the 
number of inquiries, exclusive of the enumeration, should not exceed 
one hundred.” 

For the better execution of this duty, so important to the legislator, 
the statesman, the political economist, and the philosopher, the Board 
have, by printed circulars, invited the suggestions of individuals rela- 
tive to the general objects of the Board, and to the particular circum- 
stances of the individual States. With the advantage of this co-opera- 
tion, and of a more deliberate preparation than was likely to be given 
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to the subject by members of Congress, during the heated and agitating 
discussions of the session, it is to be hoped that the 7th census will be 
free from that imputation of error to which its predecessor, in its esti- 
mate of the products of the several states, was confessedly exposed ; 
and that the progress of the several states in all the’ modes that denote 
civilization, will be placed on evidence beyond cavil or dispute. The 
numbers within the present limits of the United States, on the 1st of 
June, 1850, will probably fall little short of twenty-three and a-half 
millions, showing about a sixfold increase in sixty years. 


MEXICO, &c. 


An extra session of the Mexican Congress was held on the Ist of 
July, when President Herrera laid before them the state of public af- 
fairs. He presents a favourable view of their finances: the receipts 
from the Ist of July, 1848, to the 31st of May, 1849—that is, for 
eleven months—exceed those of the preceding years, $5,239,729; 
from which he is led to expect that the national income will soon equal 
its expenditure. He estimates the whole public debt at 100 millions 
of dollars, when the arrangements now in a train of negotiation with 
the creditors shall be concluded. Among other legislative measures 
recommended, are a system of differential duties for the encourage- 
ment of Mexican nav igation, the consideration of the government mo- 
nopoly of tobacco, the. organization of the National Guards, and a re- 
organization of the territories of the republic, especially of New or 
Lower California. 

The financial arrangements, to which the President adverted, were 
with the English creditors. It was agreed between them and the 
Mexican gov ernment that the interest on their debt should be reduced 
from 5 per cent., as first stipulated, to 34 per cent., from July Ist, 
1846, until 1859, when a new rate shall take place, more or less rm 
vourable, according to the condition of the Mexican treasury at that 
time. Mexico further agrees to pay, on account of interest, $1,500,000 
out of each of the three instalments yet due from the United States 
by the treaty of Guadalupe, and that it will give up to its English cre- 
ditors the export duties on the precious metals in all the ports of the 
republic. This convention met with warm opposition in the Senate, 
and was followed by the resignation of M. Aranguiz, the Minister who 
negotiated it. 

he active politicians are said to be ranged under four parties: ultra 
democrats, moderates, monarchists, and Santa Annaites, who are said 
to be as much imbittered against each other as two parties, comprehend- 
ing a whole community, commonly are. 

The State of Chihuahua, annoy ed by the unceasing incursions of the 
neighbouring Indians, seems to have thought any remedy justifiable 
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under the circumstances, and offered a reward of $200 for every Indian 
killed, or made prisoner. The neighbouring State of Durango was not 
slow to follow this example of barbarity. It is said that a ranger from 
Texas, at the head of twenty-five men, Texans and Mexicans, soon 
entitled himself to between two and three thousand dollars of these 
wages of blood. As these acts of Chihuahua and Durango were pro- 
nounced by the Mexican Congress to be unconstitutional, it is to be 
hoped that they have been revoked. 

Some explanation was given in the Mexican Congress of the charge 
of selling in Havana the Tedians who had been captured in Yucatan. 
The Governor of Yucatan denies the fact of sale; but he admits that 
the people of Yucatan, when the alternative was presented to them, 
of murdering their prisoners, or of transporting them, had chosen the 
latter. ‘They were, therefore, sent to the government of Cuba, which 
contracted to support them, and pay them a reasonable price for their 
labour. 

The province of Yucatan seems to be in nearly as wretched a con- 
dition as ever. The sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
were furnished them by Mexico without terminating the war, and they 
are clamorous for further assistance, which, however, the general go- 
vernment of Mexico seems little able to afford. 

The insurgents of Sierra Madre are still unsubdued; but according 
to the salt seasete, they are more and more closely pressed by the 
government troops, under Bustamente. The Congress has given a 
proof of its love of economy in reducing the President’s salary from 
thirty-six thousand to twenty-five thousand dollars. 





VENEZUELA. 


The civil contests which have so long distracted Venezuela, seem 
at length to have terminated; and anent Peeks after frequent changes 
of fortune, or rather of prospect, finds himself in a more hopeless con- 
dition, and his rival, Monagas, more firmly established in power than 
ever. In June last, the odium which General Monagas had excited, 
having urged some six or eight men to attack the presidential mansion, 
he made this attack a pretext for assuming the authority of a dicta- 
tor. His acts drove the people of Coro to insurrection, and, on the 28th 
of June, they drove the garrison there quartered out of the city. The 
whole province followed its example, and General Paez, then at Cu- 
racoa, was pressingly invited to put himself at the head of the insur- 
gam. He lost no time in complying with their request, and on the 
3d of July he made a triumphal entry into Coro, where he was hailed 
as “the father of his country.”” He was soon joined by some of Mo- 


* Two celebrated Mexicans have died lately—Mariano Paredes, the former Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and General Urrea, the guerilla chieftain. The first died at 
the city of Mexico of the effects of inebriation, and the other at Durango, of cholera. 
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nagas’ former adherents, and in two days he wrote to his friends in 
Curacoa that he had nothing further to desire. ‘ From all quarters,” 
he says, “‘we see gathering around us those bands of patriots that are 
about to restore liberty to their country. I have more volunteers than 
[ can arm, and their enthusiasm is beyond description.” He issued a 
proclamation to the people, in which he made a most fervid appeal to 
their patriotism, their love of liberty, and their resentment against the 
tyranny they had experienced. Monagas, on the other hand, had the 
command of neither men nor money—nay, was so destitute that he 
could not fit out two schooners then lying at Porto Cabello. His over- 
throw was regarded as a pe settled; yet in a few weeks he managed 
to place himself at the head of a force, which the various accounts 
state from 2000 to 5000 men, and Paez soon found himself compelled 
to yield once more to his fortunate rival. His surrender is thus noticed 
in the orders of the day of General Silva: 

“To-day, at 11 o’clock this morning, the factious Jose Antonio 
Paez has surrendered at discretion, with all his forces, to the invinci- 
ble troops of the government. Beaten in two rencontres, and sur- 
rounded on all sides in a little valley, he has comprehended his weak- 
ness and his temerity; he has, therefore, submitted to the clemency of 
the government, on conditions which do honour to the principles we 
profess.” 

Subsequent accounts say that Paez and his son are in a state of 


abject poverty and dependence, and Monagas is in the exercise of de- 
spotie power. 


GUATEMALA. 


In Guatemala there has been, in the present year, another revolu- 
tionary change; and Carrera, who last year found himself compelled 
by the popular discontents, especially among the mountaineers, to re- 
sign his office of President, has lately returned from his exile in Mex- 
ico, and re-established himself in power in the province of Los Altos. 
His success has induced the administration of Martinez to temporize so 
far as to revoke the decree of banishment against Carrera, and to ra- 
tify the acts of his self-assumed power. It remains to be seen whethe: 
he has the means, as he no doubt has the will, of completely superse- 
ding Martinez, and of reinstating himself in the presidential authority. 

Soon after Martinez became President, the difference between th« 
government of Guatemala and M. de Challaye, the French minister, 
was amicably adjusted, and he continued in Guatemala as French 
Consul. 

The increased importance of an easy communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and probably some other considerations of 
national policy, seem likely to give an interest and consequence to a 
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part of Central America that has been hitherto deemed the most insig- 
nificant. Among the several modes of connecting the two oceans, that 
iY Lake Nicaragua has been regarded by many as the most eligible. 

he State of Nicaragua, a few months since, granted to the New York 
and New Orleans Steam Navigation Company, through its two agents 
Clapp and Brown, the right of making a communication between the 
oceans by Lake Nicaragua and the river St. John. The exclusive 
right, however, to the navigation of this river is officially denied by 

r. Barclay, the British Consul at New York, to belong to the state 
of Nicaragua, who affirms that thirty miles of it, below the lake Nica- 
ragua, belongs to the kingdom of Mosquito, and that that kingdom is 
under the protection of the British government. As the state of Ni- 
caragua will be disposed to sustain her grant, and the government of 
the United States is bound to protect the interests of its citizens, the right 
of navigation in question is likely to undergo a close investigation, in 
which the right of Musquito to separate from the rest of Central Ame- 
rica, and its erection into a monarchy, marked, as they are said to have 
been, by very singular circumstances, may be involved in the discus- 
sion. 


—_——— 


HAYTI. 


In Hayti, the President Soulouque has assumed the state and dignity 
of emperor. On the 23d of August, an address was circulated in the 
capital, demanding of the Chamber of Representatives and Senators 
the title of emperor for Faustin Soulouque. On the 24th, those bodies 
acted upon the wish of the people thus expressed, and passed a decree con- 
ferring on the president the title of Emperor of Hayti. Accordingly, 
on Sunday, the 26th of August, the imperial crown was placed upon 
his head by the president of the Senate, and a chain of gold about the 
neck of the Empress, when the populace shouted Vive /’?Empereur. He 
afterwards issued his royal proclamation, and created dukes, barons, 
&c.; and it is reported that he is preparing another expedition against 
St. Domingo. Whether his sable majesty will experience, with his new 
honours, a change of fortune in war, is to be seen. 





ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


In the Argentine Republic, several of the petty States of the con- 
federation seem to be in a state of intestine disorder and revolution. 
The reconciliation of General Rosas with the French and English go- 
vernments, seems, from the address of the legislature of Buenos Ayres 
to him, to be far from cordial as yet. Both governments are com- 
plained of for their intervention in favour of Montevideo; and Great 
Britain, though commended for separating herself from France, is 
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charged with unjustly taking possession of the Falkland Islands, after 
having relinquished them to Spain, and with having made a settlement 
on the Straits of Magellan. Even an offensive expression of Lord 
Palmerston’s against the republics of South America, as to their Eng- 
lish debts, is indignantly noticed. 


FRANCE. 


The powers of the Constituent National Assembly expired on the 
24th of May, at midnight, and on the following day those of the newly 
elected Legislative Assembly commenced. It was understood to be 
composed of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists, altogether 
amounting to nearly two-thirds of the legislature; of red republicans 
and socishite, amounting to about 240 members, and of a small num- 
ber of moderate republicans, not exceeding some sixty or seventy 
members. On all questions looking to the restoration of the monarchy, 
the last named party were expected to unite with the monarchists and 
on the wild theories lately put forth concerning property and the rights 
of labour, to concur with the socialists. 

After the election of the members present was duly verified, the 
Assembly proceeded to the election of a President, when M. Dupin 
received 336 votes; M. Ledru Rollin, 182; and M. Lamoriciere, 76. 
In the composition of the cabinet, of which M. Odillon Barrot was 
placed at the head, it was thought prudent to comprehend friends to 
the legitimists, the constitutional monarchists, and the moderates. One 
more homogeneous in sentiment could not be relied upon to support the 
measures of the executive. 

On the 6th of June, the President, in an official message, made that 
communication to the Assembly on the affairs of the republic, which 
the constitution requires. The message was almost as long as that of 
an American president or governor, and descended to a minuteness of 
detail without example in similar state papers in Europe. In some 
general preliminary remarks on the past difficulties and future hopes of 
the country, he states his own purpose to be “to defend society, so 
audaciously assailed; to secure a wise, great and honourable republic ; 
to protect family religion and property; to promote all possible im- 
provement and economy ; to protect the press against caprice and licen- 
tiousness; to lessen the abuses of centralization; to efface the marks of 
civil discord; and, finally, to adopt a policy in foreign relations, equally 
free from arrogance and weakness. He then proceeds to detail the 
condition of France under seven different topics: 

1. Finances. The public debt, he said, had been increased in 1848, 
by an annual charge of 56 millions of francs; and the extraordinary 
expenses in 1848, caused by the revolution of February, amounted to 
265 millions. With all the aid afforded by the tax of 45 per cent., and 
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by loans, the deficit for that year was 72 millions; the deficit for the 
current year is estimated at 180 millions. He recommends a reduction 
of expense as well as an increase of revenue. 

2. National Guards. This comprises nearly 4,000,000 men, of 
whom 1,200,000 are armed with muskets. The re-organization of the 
garde mobile has caused a saving of 7,000,000 francs. 

3. Army.. France now has under arms 451,000 men, and 93,754 
horses; and 16,495 guns, of which 13,777 are of bronze. The field 
pieces are 5,139. The navy, in active service, consists of 10 ships of 
the line, 8 frigates, 15 corvettes, 24 brigs, 12 transports, and 24 light 
vessels, besides 14 steam frigates, 13 steam corvettes, and 34 despatch 
steamers. There is also a reserved force of 10 ships of the line, 15 sail- 
ing frigates, LO steam frigates, 6 steam frigates, and 6 mail steamers. 
These require 950 officers and 28,500. 

4, Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. Since February last, 
twenty-one farming schools have been added to the twenty-five pre- 
viously in existence. 122 Agricultural Societies, and more than 300 
minor institutions have aided in distributing the funds voted for the en- 
couragement of agriculture. The organization of the national studs for 
the breeding of horses has been greatly modified and improved. The 
supply of food is sufficient for the wants of the people. The foreign 
commerce of the country had greatly declined in 1848; the consumption 
of iron, coal, wool, and silk, especially, had decreased: but they have 
progressively advanced in the present year. - 

he administration is disposed to apply the labour of convicts to 
agriculture. In 400 county prisons there are 26,653 convicts; in 
twenty-one central depots, 17,789 convicts; and in twelve houses of 
correction, 3,600 juvenile offenders. 

There are distributed by the charitable institutions of France, for 
the relief of the sick, the aged, the blind, deaf, and dumb, 116 millions 
annually; yet this immense sum is small, compared with the amount 
wanted. The government is resolved to supply the deficiency. 

5. Public Works. The progress of the new canals, decreed by the 
Constituent Assembly, has been suspended for want of funds. On the 
rail-roads undertaken by the State, 800 millions had been expended on 
them to the end of 1847. The engineers required 130 millions to com- 
plete them, but sixteen millions only have actually been contributed. 
The several lines are particularly noticed. 'The mining business has 
made some progress, as has also the number of smelting-houses. 

6. Public Instruction. France has 68 establishments of higher in- 
struction, with 6,269 students; and 1,226 secondary establishments, 
with 108,065 pupils. There are also 56 lyceums, 309 commercial col- 
leges, and 955 private establishments. The primary schools received 
2,176,679 boys, and 1,354,056 girls. The revolution has given a new 
impetus to the subject of juvenile instruction. 

7. Foreign Affairs. “It is the destiny of France,” he says, “ to 
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shake the world whenever she moves, and to calm it when she becomes 
quiet.” He commends the pacific policy of his predecessors. He ad- 
verts to the troubled state of Europe after the revolution in February, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and to its condition when he 
came into power. France, unwilling to go to war, endeavoured by 
uniting her friendly mediation with that of England, to bring about 
peace between Sicily and the king of Naples, but without success. A 
similar interposition in the war between Piedmont and Austria, had no 
other effect than to lessen the exorbitant demands of the latter for in- 
demnity. In the case of the Pope, who was compelled by a conspiracy 
to fly from Rome, where he had recently been so popular, he said the 
French government had one of three courses to pursue: which were, 
either to oppose by force the threatened intervention of Austria and 
Naples, and thus involve France in a war with all catholic Europe; or 
to allow the powers in coalition to re-establish the authority of the 
Pope on their own terms; or, lastly, to exercise an independent action, 
and to take Rome under the protection of France. The expedition to 
Civita Vecchia had the sanction of the National Assembly ; and it was 
confidently expected that it would have been cordially welcomed by a 
large majority of the Roman people. The opposition it encountered, 
he attributes to Garibaldi, at the head of a band of refugees from all 
parts of Italy. This unexpected contest has frustrated the negotia- 
tions of France in favour of Denmark in her contest with the central 
government of Germany. The opposition to the Assembly at Frank- 
fort, as well as the war between Austria and Hungary, are then noticed ; 
but while he forbears to commit himself in favour of either of the 
belligerents, he thinks proper to state that Russia has recognised 
the French republic. He concludes this exposition of the affairs of the 
republic with some general declarations of his course of action, and 
with the recommendation of some special laws to the legislature for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people; professing, however, that 
he would not “cradle the people in illusions and utopias, which only 
exalt the imagination to end in deception and misery,’’ and that when- 
ever he sees “an idea which contains the germ of practical result,”’ he 
will cause it to be studied, and if it be applicable, he will propose to the 
Assembly to apply it. 

The royal tone of that part of the message which related to the Pre- 
sident’s views and purposes was little calculated to win the confidence 
of any class of the republican party; and his open denunciations of the 
socialists, his opposition to the republican party in Rome, and his guarded 
and forbearing language towards the enemies of Hungary, hastened, if 
it did not suggest, a conspiracy on the part of the red republicans to 
bring about a new revolution. On the 13th of June, the party, of 
which Ledru Rollin was considered to be the head, endeavoured to 
effect one of those popular movements by which power has so often 
been made to change hands in Paris first, and eventually throughout 
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France. But the military, faithful to the executive, crushed the con- 
spiracy at once. Ledru Rollin succeeded either in making his escape 
from Paris, or in concealing himself, and finally found bis way to Lon- 
don. Popular insurrections in the other principal cities of France seem 
to have been planned by the conspirators, but it was only at Lyons 
that there was any serious demonstration. There too the emeute was 
effectually quelled by the military, amounting to 50,000 men, and as 
many as 1200 persons were arrested on suspicion of being concerned 
in these insurrections. 

The policy of the executive towards Rome was persevered in, and 
encountered a fainter opposition in France, from the general desire of 
the people, and of the military portion especially, to wipe out the tar- 
nish the French arms had received at the gates of Rome. In the para- 
mount love of national glory, the cause of republicanism seemed to be 
forgotten. General Oudinot had fallen into discredit, and orders were 
sent on to supersede him in the chief command of the forces before 
Rome, but when intelligence was received that he had obtained posses- 
sion of the city, they were revoked by a telegraphic despatch. The 
final assault was made on the 29th of June, but the whole army did 
not enter the city until the 3d of July:. Garibaldi, with five or six 
— men, left the city, when its further defence was found imprac- 
ticable. 

In a letter from the Pope to General Oudinot, dated the 5th of 
July, he makes his acknowledgments for the triumph of order over 
anarchy, and for liberty restored to honourable and Christian in- 
dividuals, who, he says, will no longer be considered culpable for 
enjoying the blessings which God has bestowed on them, and for 
worshipping him with religious pomp, without the risk of life or liberty. 
He sends him some copies of the history of his pontificate, which, he 
says, will show that the triumph of the French arms has been over the 
enemies of human society, and which must call forth the gratitude of 
all honest men in Europe and in the world. 

The city was placed under the government of General Rostolan, who 
issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, enjoining the strict observance 
of order—suppressing political associations or clubs—and forbidding all 
violence or insult to the French soldiers, or persons in friendly conver- 
sation with them. Three cardinals, commissioned by the Pope to take 
charge of the government, arrived at Rome on the last of July, and 
their authority and functions were announced the next day in a gene- 
ral order issued by General Oudinot. He states that thenceforth the 
Holy Father or his representatives would resume the entire administra- 
tion of the country, but adds that the public security would not the less 
be under the special guarantee of the French army; that the Roman 
troops in the provinces occupied by the French would be under the 
command of the general-in-chief; and that the military authority woul| 
be preserved to fulfil the high mission that France had intrusted to it, 
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for the interest of the Roman people, and the temporal authority of the 
ontiff. 

: In the mean time, the re-instatement of the Pope in his temporal 
sovereignty was very unpalatable to the liberal party in the French 
National Assembly, and the subject gave rise to an animated debate 
on the 6th and 7th of August, in which the course of the administra- 
tion was assailed by M. Arnaud and M. Jules Favre, and defended 
by M. De Tocqueville and M. De Falloux, members of the cabinet. 
The opposition maintained that the expedition to Rome had been sub- 
servient to the policy of Austria, and faithless to the cause of civil free- 
dom—the administration insisted that interested as France was in the 
safety of Italy, it had no alternative but war or intervention; and that 
the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power afforded the only security 
for his independence. ‘They added, that they wished all liberal guaran- 
tees accorded to the Roman States, and that, without such concessions, 
the temporal power could not be sustained. The ministerial party pre- 
vailed by a decisive majority. 

Saving the discussions on the Roman expedition, little of interest or 
importance was said or done in the legislature from its meeting in May 
to the latest dates in August. The parties of which the assembly is 
composed, distrustful of each other, could co-operate in no course of 
public policy, and no one of them had sufficient confidence in its own 
strength to attempt any favourite measure. All appears to be in a 
state, if not of transition, at least of suspense, doubt, and uncertainty. 
It is clear that the wishes and expectations of every party from the 
revolution have been disappointed, and it is almost equally clear that 
the present hopes of each are balanced by its fears. 

The law for restraining the liberty of the press, which the ministers 
introduced in the latter part of July, may be considered an exception 
to this course of forbearance. The first provision of the law, which 
assigns to the ministry the duty of prosecuting the offences of the press 
against the chief magistrate, constituted the chief theme of debate in 
the discussion of this law. The word offence, as explained by the re- 
porters of the bill, reaches to every shade of attack, so as not to affect 
the right of criticism and of free discussion. But what, said the oppo- 
nents of the bill, is the limit between the legal offence and the right of 
free discussion? where shall the attack be arrested, or the offence be- 
gin? The President of the republic is made responsible by the consti- 
tution, and can he elude this responsibility by sheltering himself under 
this species of inviolability? The debate continued for six days, with 
great eloquence and skill on both sides, when the several amendments 
to this provision were rejected, and it was adopted by a vote of 395 
against 153. The other clauses of the bill passed after little or no dis- 
cussion. 

Early in August, M. Passy, the Minister of Finance, laid before the 
assembly his budget for 1850, as well as a general exposition of the 
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national finances. He shows that, notwithstanding the additions which 
were made to the public debt in 1848, the deficit for the present year 
will be one hundred and eighty-four millions. The expenses for 1850, 
together with the sinking fund, will amount to 1,591,000,000 francs; 
and the receipts, including the impost on liquors, will produce but 
1,271,000,000 francs; so that the deficit will be not less than 320,- 
000,000 francs. 

To meet this exigency, the Minister proposes a loan of 200,000,000 ; 
the laying of new imposts; the suspension of the operation of the sink- 
ing fund, which hs disengage sixty-five millions; and lastly, some 
special means applicable only to the expenses of public works. This 
me of revenue was threatened with serious opposition in the as- 
sembly. 

F wad those who are dissatisfied with the present state of things 
which now exists in France, rumours and suspicions of meditated poli- 
tical changes naturally arise, and one of the most prevalent of late has 
been that it was the purpose of the President or of a party to elect 
him Emperor. The imputation has found its way into the journals, 
and has derived a support from the fact that the principal discussions 
in the legislature seemed to be at bottom contests between monarchists 
and republicans. The little confidence, therefore, with which the re- 
publican party had first viewed him has gradually grown less, and all 
his acts and movements have been most narrowly watched. His late 
tour to Rouen, Havre and other towns, was supposed to be made for 
the purpose of feeling the popular pulse, and no small exultation is 
manifested that he met with little to encourage the ambitious schemes im- 
puted to him. At Rouen, indeed, he was treated with the ceremonious 
respect due to the chief magistrate of the nation; but at Havre there 
was more frankness in his reception. ‘The Mayor of that city in his 
address reminded the President of the pledges he had formerly given 
at Tours in support of the republic—remarked that France had reached 
her political majority; and concluded with these words: ‘ Be the first 
regular founder of the French republic: let the love of France be your 
crown, and your glory will be immortal. Washington had no other, 
and his memory will live for ever.” To this address, he returned a 
short, polite answer, which was by no means an echo to the coun- 
sels of the mayor. Brief as it was, he twice told the citizens of Havre 
that there could be no prosperity for their commerce without Ci pac | 
and order.”” Ona subsequent visit to the interior he was received wit 
more enthusiasm by the people. At Epernay, the bishop of Chalons, 
with the clergy and local authorities, received, went out to meet him, 
and the populace shouted “ Vive Napoleon”—“ Vive l’Empereur!”’ 
His popularity in the provinces and with the army is said to be on the 
increase. 

No one seems to think that the political structure, which has been 
lately reared in France with so much labour and ingenuity, will last 
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until its cement is hardened by tume; but the time and character of the 
change, we believe, no human foresight can scan. The frightful ex- 
cesses in Paris in June last, and the delirious theories which caused 
them, has so weakened the cause of republicanism in France, or more 
properly speaking, has so checked its progress, that the chances at pre- 
sent seem to be greatly in favour of monarchy; which, however, while 
it is distasteful to so many of the most intelligent and efficient of the 
population, who no longer believe it to be a necessity of civil society, 
gives no better assurance of permanency or peace than a republic. The 
prospect is clouded with uncertainty, whichever way we look. 

On the 13th of August the national assembly adjourned to the Ist 
of October, and its last sitting exhibited one of those scenes which had 
too often disgraced legislative bodies, and which is thus stated in the 
journals. On the evening before the adjournment, one of the Mountain 
party, M. Gastier, had used some disrespectful expression towards the 
chief magistrate, when M. Pierre Bonaparte, who sat near Gastier, and 
who is as remarkable for his attachment to his cousin as for his devo- 
tion to republicanism, observed, “If you knew the President, you would 
not thus speak of him;” to which the other replied, “‘ Hold your tongue, 
you are an imbecile.” ‘ You called me an imbecile,”’ he said, and at the 
same moment he gave Gastier a blow on the cheek. The tumult that 
ensued induced the president of the assembly to suspend its proceedings ; 
but as soon as order was restored, M. Bonaparte asked pardon of the 
assembly for the act to which he had been suddenly provoked. The 
assembly, after some angry discussion, decided to leave M. Gastier at 
liberty, and to hold M. Bonaparte bound to appear before the tribunal 
of police. This affair, as some of the journalists remark, made but a 
sorry close to the labours of the session, and they add, with a sarcasm, 
that this species of rencounter seems to be the only thing that the 
democrats of France have borrowed of the Americans in general, and 
of the congress at Washington in particular. 

M. Bonaparte’s offence was the greater, as M. Gastier is an old man 
of seventy. He was, three days afterwards, made to expiate the wrong, 
by a fine of two hundred franes,—the highest pecuniary penalty al- 
lowed in such cases, without, however, the addition of imprisonment. 

In the mean time, General Oudinot had been suspended in the com- 
mand at Rome, and ordered to Paris. After his recall, the command 
devolved for a while on Gen. Rostolan, who has also been displaced, 
and Gen. Randon, a cavalry officer who served in Algeria, sent to 
occupy that difficult and important position. His instructions, it is 
said, are to carry out the line of conduct prescribed in a letter trans- 
mitted on the 18th of August, by the President of the Republic to Col. 
Edgar Ney, his orderly officer at Rome. This letter has excited much 
attention—is generally admitted to be the official expression of the 
sentiment of the cabinet, and therefore has produced a profound sensation 


both in Europe and America. President Bonaparte writes as follows 
to Col. Ney: 
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“The French Republic has not sent an army to Rone to put down 
Italian liberty, but, on the contrary, to vans it by preserving it 
against its own excesses, and to give it a solid basis, by replacing on 
the pontifical throne the prince who (the first,) had boldly taken the 
lead in all useful reforms. I learn with pain that the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Holy Father, as well as our own action, remain sterile in the 
presence of hostile passions and influences. The desire of certain per- 
sons appears to be to make proscription and tyranny the bases of the 
Pope’s return. Say to General Rostolan from me, that he is not to 
permit that, under the shadow of the tri-coloured flag, any act be com- 
mitted that can lower the character of our intervention. 

**T thus sum up the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power :—a 
general amnesty, the secularization of the administration, the code Na- 
poleon, and a liberal government.” 

The President then complains that the cardinals, in their proclama- 
tion, had made no mention of the sacrifices of the French soldiers, nor 
even adverted to France, which silence he regards as an insult. He 
declares that France will be respected, and thus continues: 

“When our armies made the round of Europe, they left every where, 
as the mark of their passage, the destruction of the abuses of feudality, 
and the germs of liberty. It shall not be said that in 1849 a French 
army can have acted in a different sense, and brought about different 
results.”” ; 

He directs that the army be thanked in his name “ for its noble con- 
duct,” and that every thing be suitably provided for its accommoda- 
tion. 

It is stated in the London Chronicle that when this letter, which 
was published at Rome, was received at Gaeta, and laid before the 
Pope by Cardinal Antonelli, ‘‘ His Holiness merely folded his arms, 
raised his eyes to heaven for a few moments, then handed back the 
letter to the cardinal without uttering a word.” It is also reported that 
on consultation with the cardinals, he ordered that no notice whatever 
should be taken of the letter, and that his ministers should act as if 
unconscious of its existence. On the other hand, the French troops at 
Rome are said to have received the letter with strong expressions of 
satisfaction and joy—the Romans fraternized warmly with the inhabi- 
tants and hoped that their day of deliverance was at hand. Gen. Ros- 
tolan, it is understood, was recalled because he refused to communicate 
the letter formally to the army. 

The cardinals at first granted permission to have the letter published 
in the official journal, but subsequently withdrew it, and threatened to 
leave the city. They, however, remained, notwithstanding the French 
officers, in obedience to the last instructions from Paris, were interfe- 
ring to prevent the re-actionary and despotic measures of the cardi- 
nal-government. 

Thus the extraordinary relation of the French and Roman people 
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still continues, and the former have learned that it is a difficult task 
to meddle with the internal quarrels of a foreign state. a this sei- 
zure and possession of Rome, France stands, too, in a delicate and 
anxious position before the world, and presents the anomalous case of 
a republic having been made, seemingly against its will, to uphold a 
despotic government, and having forced the people of Rome to receive 
assistance which they did not ask or desire. What will be the ulti- 
mate effect of this recent demonstration on the part of the French pre- 
sident and his cabinet, we will not venture to predict. It may be ap- 
= by England and Russia, and cause the speedy return of the 
ope to Rome. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue new Navigation law, abrogating a policy of two hundred years’ 
standing, having passed both houses of Parliament, and received the 
royal assent, the subject next in national importance which engaged 
the attention of the British legislature was that of the affairs of Canada. 
It soon appeared, as might have been expected, that the ministry de- 
cided on supporting the course of Lord Elgin, the Governor General ; 
and on this question, as well as every other in which ministers were 
opposed, they had a majority in both houses of Parliament. The act 
of the Canadian legislature, for the indemnity of the sufferers in the 
insurrection, therefore, received the royal sanction. In fact the dis- 
orderly and rebellious spirit exhibited by the opponents of that law in 
Canada cooled and alienated many of those members of the British 
Parliament whom their former loyalty would have most recommended. 

Finding their opposition to be as fruitless in England as it had been 
in Canada, the malcontents became the open advocates for separation 
from the mother country—some proposing annexation to the United 
States, but the greater number, an independent government. In this 
state of things, the former colonial parties seemed to be transposed— 
the people of Lower Canada, who had been the most disaffected por- 
tion of the colony, were now the cordial supporters of the British go- 
vernment, while those who had been previously deemed the most loyal 
subjects of the British dominions, were in almost open revolt.* These 


* There has recently been another riot at Bytown with loss of life on both sides. In con- 
sequence of the confused and excited condition of the public mind, nothing very satisfactory 
can be gathered respecting the real state of parties in Canada, and their respective influence upon 
the destiny of the Province. 

The French Canadians, a vast majority of whom support the present executive government, 
are divided into those who follow the leadership of Lafontaine and those who follow Papineau ; 
the latter are ultra-republicans, almost of the “red” school; the former include almost all the 
French members of the house of Assembly. 

The great body of the British population take ground against the present executive, and are 
denominated tories, conservatives, &c. At page 165 will be found an article on Canada, con- 
taining the views on both sides of this really important question. 
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discontents have not yet:subsided ; and a home league, the avowed pur- 
pose of whose principal movers was, at first, separation from Great 
Britain, has been organized, and is industriously seeking support. 
Originating, however, as it did, in a single act, whose consequences 
are neither serious nor permanent, its influence is likely to lose strength 
rather than to gain it by time; and thus the loss to Great Britain of 
her North American provinces, which must one day certainly take 
place, is likely to be postponed to some future conflict of local interests 
or feelings. 

In the latter part of July, a convention of the malcontents, styling 
themselves “the British American league,” assembled at Kingston, in 
Canada West, and, after a deliberation of three days, issued an address 
to the inhabitants of Canada, dated the 21st July. They complain of 
the free trade principles adopted by Great Britain, by which the in- 
terests of her Colonies, which are such large consumers of her manu- 
factures, and whose products are now virtually excluded from her mar- 
kets, have been sacrificed. They further complain that the Colonial 
legislature has recently been ruled by a faction, whereby those con- 
cerned in the late rebellion have been rewarded, and the public debt 
increased. After setting forth these grievances in detail, three sub- 
jects are recommended to their earnest attention,—Ist. A union of all 
the British American provinces, for the furtherance of which, a conference 
with the other provinces, by delegates, is. proposed. 2d. Retrenchment 
and economy in the public expenditure. 3d. Protection to home industry. 
Urging the Canadians to the steady and warm support of these three 
objects, they add, “So shall you elevate this your country into a great 
nation of freemen, fostered by and in amity and connexion with Great 
Britain, preserving her time-hallowed institutions, adopting her old 
trade principles, under which she has flourished for centuries, and under 
which her people have grown to be the richest on the face of the globe 
—those great trade principles which, in the neighbouring Union, have 
also been adopted, and have established that mighty and prosperous 
nation.” Annexation to the United States, though occasionally men- 
tioned by some of the speakers in terms of favour, is never once hinted 
at in the address. 

The bill for removal of the disabilities of Jews from sitting in the 
British parliament, after passing the House of Commons, was rejected 
in the House of Peers by a majority of twenty-five. As the ministry 
seem to have had this bill much at heart, it may be regarded as one of 
the few questions in which they were defeated during the late session 
of parliament. It will probably be renewed at the next session, by 
the re-election of Baron Rothschilds in London. 

Though the British government did not interpose in behalf of the 


‘Hungarians, and although Lord Palmerston, in a public speech on the 


21st of July concerning continental affairs, declared that he considered 
the union of Hungary with Austria essential to the peace and safety of 
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Europe, yet the favourable terms in which he spoke of the Hungarians, 
and the strong hopes he expressed for the preservation of their national 
rights, are not likely to be without their effect on the political desti- 
nies of that brave and gallant people, in their final adjustment with 
Austria. 

The Queen of Great Britain, accompanied by Prince Albert, their 
children, and a retinue of lords and ladies, during the month of August, 
paid a visit to Ireland. As this visit was intended, no doubt, to have 
a political effect—to reconcile the differences between the English and 
the Irish, we note its progress and result. The Queen embarked in 
the Victoria and Albert yatch, commanded by Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, attended by a fleet of smaller vesssls. The reception in Ire- 
land was exceedingly gratifying—the hearty and affectionate manner 
of the Irish—the entire unanimity of all classes in giving to the royal 
party a joyous and triumphant welcome produced a strong effect upon 
the mind of the Queen; and the visit seems to have terminated with 
the same enthusiasm with which it commenced. At Dublin, Cork and 
Belfast, the multitudes who poured out to receive her manifested, up 
to the hour of departure, the same joyous delight which marked her 
arrival. This memorable visit, it is believed, has removed a world of 
prejudice and dissatisfaction, and has proved that the Irish people are 
as sincerely attached to royalty and to the present sovereign as the 
English are. To express the unmixefl gratification of the Queen at 
the exhibitions of Irish loyalty, the young Prince of Wales has been 
created Earl of Dublin. 

After leaving Ireland, the Queen proceeded to her residence at Bal- 
moral in the Highlands of Scotland, where she was to remain until the 
20th of September. It seems that the Scotch show almost as much 
enthusiasm as the Irish on the occasions of the Queen’s visit; and it is 
very apparent that, whatever changes the future may have in reserve, 
at the present time, this royal lady has a deeper hold upon the affections 
of her people, than any other monarch in Europe. To add to the joy 
which such an assurance must create, the harvest throughout the whole 
of Britain has been abundant, and even Ireland is beginning to revive 
under the prospect of a better supply of the aliment of life. 

But as a check upon the exuberant feelings which we have described, 
the cholera has committed, during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, fearful ravages in England and Scotland. In London, four or five 
hundred died in a single day; and elsewhere the mortality has been 
very great, so that the devastations of the pestilence have shrouded 
the metropolis and other cities in gloom. 

Peace once more reigns throughout the whole British domain in 
India, and the only annoyance which the government now meets in all 
Asia is the refusal which China is said to make to the admission of 
English subjects into Canton, as it had agreed to do by treaty. 

The mediation of Great Britain between Prussia and Denmark has 
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at length succeeded in effecting a pacification between these powers, 
and in adjusting the Schleswig Holstein affair. The interposition of 
the British government in any great question of European politics must 
always have more or less weight on the parties; yet though the pre- 
sent ministry are known to have also interposed between Austria and 
Sardinia, between the King of Naples and the Sicilians, and were be- 
lieved to have interposed to prevent the Russian invasion of Hungary, 
and the French invasion of Rome, yet of all these cases of interventions, 
which to their credit were invariably in behalf of the weaker party, 
that of Denmark was the only one in which there was any open mani- 
festation that their interposition had been effective. 


GERMANY. 


Tue prospect of German unity and confederation, for some time ob- 
scured, seems to have almost totally disappeared. As the German 
sovereigns, especially the Emperor of Austria and the King of PrusMa, 
began to regain their former authority, the weight of the Frankfort 
assembly or parliament visibly declined. Their numbers gradually 
diminished, notwithstanding the protests which some of the dele ations 
made against their own recall by the princes they represented. On 
the 19th of May, the Archduke John was deposed from the Regency, 
by a vote of one hundred and twenty-six to one hundred and sixteen, 
and overtures were said to have been made to the King of Wurtem- 
burg offering him the Regency. A like offer was made to the King 
of Bavaria without success. The assembly soon after adjourned to 
Stutgard, where there was often not a quorum, which they tried to 
reduce, before they left Frankfort, to one hundred members; and thus 
gradually declining, they may be now considered as having only a 
nominal existence. Thus has passed away the fondly cherished pro- 
ject which was to exalt the German name, by endowing it with power, 
wealth, and civil freedom. The sentiment of wrens, Sad though dis- 
approved for the present, still exists, however, ready to manifest itself 
under more favourable circumstances.* 


Tue King of Prussia sought to avail himself of the sentiment, just 
mentioned, so as to-offer a constitution, for the greater states of Ger- 
many, of which he would be the head. In a proclamation, dated at 





* The question of German confederation is still unsettled, according to the latest accounts. 
For the present it is stated that a directory of seven members is to sit at Frankfort as an execu- 
tive commission for the common interests of Germany. A congress of Princes is expected to 
be held at Laybach at which, as rumour goes, the King of Naples and the Pope will be 
present or represented. All, however, is still in doubt at the time that we are writing. 
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Charlottenburg, May 15th, 1849, he announced this purpose, after 
having given his reasons for not accepting the crown tendered to him 
by the Frankfort assembly, and uttering strong denunciations against 
that body. He stated that the constitution about to be formed, would 
be submitted to a Diet of all the states composing the confederation, for 
its approval and sanction. The following day he put forth an address 
to the army, in which he adverts to the insurrections which had been 
quelled at Dresden, Breslau, and Dusseldorf, and to others then break- 
ing out in the western districts of Prussia, and other parts of Germany, 
under the pretext of German unity. 

The new German constitution which issued from Berlin soon after- 
wards, and was the joint work of the Kings of Prussia, Saxony, and 
Hanover, in its principal features closely resembles the constitution of 
the United States. The legislature consists of two houses. The Se- 
nate is chosen for six years, and its members must be thirty years of 
age. The members of the popular branch are distributed somewhat 
according to numbers. ‘The whole number of members is one hundred 
and sixty-seven, of whom Prussia elects forty, Bavaria twenty, Saxony, 
Hanover and Wurtemburg, twelve each, Baden ten, and the smaller 
states (thirty-two in number) sixty-one. 

The powers of the federal government are nearly the same as in the 
United States. They extend the regulations of commerce, which must 
be uniform, to the post-office, the mint, weights and measures, patents 
for inventions and literary property, imposts, the army and navy, and 
diplomatic intercourse. But it differs from the American constitution 
in the following particulars: half the Senate is renewed every three 
years: the people choose electors who choose the representatives of 
the people, and are, moreover, chosen for four years: the King of Prus- 
sia is the head of the federal government, and in case of his disability, 
the King of Bavaria. Whether Austria is to be admitted to the con- 
federation, and on what terms, are questions to be hereafter determined. 
The insurrections in Baden, and other parts of Germany, having been 
previously quelled, by the Ist of August, all the German states, except 
Austria, Bavaria and Wurtemburg, had acceded to this constitution 
of the three kings. The enactments of the central power at Frank- 
fort have since been entirely disregarded by Prussia, as in the occupa- 
tion of the Duchy of Baden, during the insurrection there, without the 
authority required by the constitution of Frankfort, in the elections in 
Prussia, and in its foreign relations. 

In the election, the democratic or republican party determined not 
to vote for the primary electors, so that three-fourths are said to have 
kept aloof. The republicans have decided on a new organization, and 
to meet not at Berlin, but at Magdeburg or Habberstadt. They pro- 
pose to change their name from the democratic to the popular party. 
These indications of the prevalence of republican sentiments, has had 
its influence in the Prussian parliament, where, although in the recent 
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elections there was a large majority of moderates or conservatives, the 
body is considered to be, on the whole, rather liberal; and, in truth, a 
certain portion of civil freedom is now deemed, in every part of Ger- 
many, an indispensable moral want—a political necessity—to which 
the most arbitrary of their governments must pay some respect. 

Prussia, no longer disposed to conciliate the Frankfort Parliament, 
has adjusted the Schleswig Holstein question by an armistice and treaty 
with Denmark, on the 17th of July. By the terms of the treaty, 
Schleswig is to be governed for the present by two commissioners chosen 
by Prussia and Denmark, and with whom a third commissioner, nomi- 
nated by the British sovereign, is to be associated as umpire. 

A congress of those who did not take part in the elections, assem- 
bled at Cothen, in August, and, according to the report of a commit- 
tee, it appeared that of 468,405 primary electors, only 115,116, less 
than one-fourth voted. The congress is composed chiefly of deputies 
from the eastern provinces of Prussia. At a banquet they toasted 
‘Victorious Hungary,”’ and made a collection for the wounded of 
Baden. ‘Their next meeting is also to be at Cothen, but the time was 
not fixed. From these signs of the state of public feeling, one would 
infer that monarchy in Prussia must rely for its continuance on military 
force, conducted by unceasing vigilance and prudence. [It will, no 
doubt, however, be greatly strengthened by the successes of Austria 
and Russia against the Hungarians. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph, having, by his manifesto of May 12, 
announced that the Emperor of Russia would co-operate with him to 
reduce the Hungarians to subjection, the cause of that brave people 
was defended in a paper which, though addressed by the Hungarian 
minister, Count Teleki, to the French minister of Foreign Affairs, 
seems to have been intended as an answer to the imperial manifesto. 
He first aims to prove the right of the Hungarians to an independent 
government; then the gross injustice of the house of Austria towards 
them; and, lastly, that the cause of Hungary is that of civilization 
against barbarism. He states that the Hungarian army amounts to 
nearly 200,000 men. 

To this powerful force, the allied emperors were prepared to oppose, 
it was said, 250,000 men; but it was hoped that the rare military ta- 
lents which Bem, Gorgey, and Dembinski had recently exhibited, and 
the resistless force with which the cause of freedom commonly inspires 
its champions, would more than compensate for the disparity of num- 
bers. It was forgotten that the inferiority of the Hungarians in re- 
sources, especially in money, that is so important an element in modern 
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warfare, made a yet greater difference than that of numbers, and, in 
fact, rendered the contest a most unequal one. ‘Trusting, however, to 
the goodness of their cause, as well as their own indomitable spirit, 
and flushed with their late successes, they firmly prepared for the fear- 
ful struggle. The scenes of their operations have been so distant, the 
localities so imperfectly known here, and the accounts coming through 
interested channels, have been so partial or defective, that it is but a 
= imperfect sketch which can at this early day be given of them. 

he plan of the allies appears to have been to press on the Hunga- 
rians, by the Austrians from the west, and the Russians from the east, 
until the Hungarian armies, hemmed in on all sides, would be com- 
pelled to yield to the overpowering force of their enemies. In May 
and June, however, before the vast power of the allies were fully brought 
to bear on them, the vigour, skill, and enterprise of the Hungarian 
chiefs obtained frequent successes, and the hopes as well as admiration 
of their numerous friends, both in Europe and the United States, were 
raised very high. But, even there, they themselves seemed to be but 
too well aware of the difficulties of their situation. In a public address 
to the people of Hungary by Kossuth, as Governor, and his ministry, 
on the 29th of June, which was intended to rouse the nation to one 
united effort for their independence, the extent of their danger was 
thus frankly laid before them: 

“ We will neither flatter nor discourage, but we declare openly that 
unless the whole nation rise up to defend itself to the last drop of its 
blood, all the noble blood already shed is in vain, and our country will 
fall—the Russian knout then ruling over an enslaved people, on the 
ground where the ashes of our ancestors repose.” 

In this address, the Hungarian force is stated to be 200,000 men. 
But when examined in detail, it appeared that more than one-third of 
this number consisted of irregular forces, of little avail against com- 
pact, disciplined, and well-appointed armies, unless they have been 
routed: so that Georgey, Bem, and Dembinski, had each an army of 
not more than from 40,000 to 50,000 men. 

In July, when more than 150,000 Russians had penetrated by diffe- 
rent routes into Hungary and Transylvania, the tide of success began 
to turn. Pesth, the metropolis, in which a few weeks before Kossuth 
had entered amid the acclamations of the people, was taken possession 
of by the Russians under Paskiewitch; the town of Debrinski surren- 
dered to the Russian General Theodyiff; and Georgey, placed between 
two Russian armies which he was utterly unable to oppose, made a for- 
tunate escape by a masterly retreat, and united his force with that of 
Dembinski, but not until the latter had been compelled to give way 
to a superior force under the walls of Waitzen. 

In the south, however, the Hungarian arms were more successful. 
Jellachich was defeated by Bem, and Peterwardien was for the time 
relieved. The city of Raab was also taken by the Hungarians, which 
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conquest, the sanguine thought, threatened the safety of Presburg, and 
even of Vienna. But this seems to have been the last important suc- 
cess of the Hungarians. Bem’s army was defeated by the Russians 
under Luders; and Georgey was compelled to surrender unconditionally 
to Paskiewitch.* Further resistance was hopeless, and Kossuth, with 
the force under Dembinski, retreated to the mountainous part of Hun- 
Bary in the north-east. Probably the forces were soon disbanded, and 

ossuth, after winning the applause and admiration of the world for 
his self-devotion to his country, his eloquence, and his talents as a 
statesman, is now compelled to seek personal safety in a foreign land. 

The fate of this gallant people, whom the friends of civil liberty and 
of rational independence in both hemispheres have so admired and so 
neglected, cannot be contemplated without the liveliest anxiety. Will 
they be reinstated in their former political condition? or will all ves- 
tiges of their ancient rights be effaced, and the arbitrary government 
to which they are now subjected, aim to amalgamate them with the 
rest of its dominions? or will Russia, profiting by the hatred of the 
Magyars for the Austrians, interfere in their behalf, and hope one day 
to make them dependents, by the influence of panslavism? These and 
similar questions present a wide field for conjecture. 


DENMARK. 


The pretensions of her subjects in the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, no longer receiving the cordial support of the king of Prus- 
sia, after his open breach with the Frankfort Parliament, was soon 
adjusted, favoured as that adjustment was by the mediation of Great 
Britain, and by the good wishes of most of the other European pow- 
ers. 

At first, Denmark seemed overmatched on land by the Prussian 
forces sent against her, aided, as they were, by her rebellious subjects; 
and she put in active requisition her superior naval strength, which all 
Germany was made to feel by her blockade of all the northern ports 
through which the Germans received foreign merchandise ; and, finally, 
she redeemed her former failures at the battle of Fredericia, in which 
her army of 20,000 men obtained a victory over 14,000 Germans. 

The armistice with Prussia took place on the 17th of July, and the 
protocol of the treaty consists of the five following articles: 


* The forces of Georgey were, in fact, surrendered to Gen. Rudijer, whom Paskie- 
witch had sent to Grosswarden. They consisted of 30,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, 
and 144 cannon. The remaining corps that submitted to Gen. Luders, in Transylva- 
nia, consisted of twelve battalions of infantry, eight squadrons of cavalry, and se- 
venty-four cannon. A cloud of suspicion hangs over Georgey, probably without cause; 
who is at large, and has retired to his patrimonial estate in Styria. The fortress of 
Comorn, at the last accounts, still held out; it was said to be well provisioned, and 
the garrison to consist of 20,000 men. The Esterhazys are there, and are opposed 
to a surrender, except on conditions which the Austrians will not grant. 
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1. Schleswig is to have a separate constitution, and is not to be 
joined with Holstein. 

2. A definitive organization of the Duchy of Schleswig shall be ar- 
ranged by the contracting parties. 

3. This article concerns the Duchies of Holstein and Lunenburg. 

4, The question of succession is reserved for future regulation. 

5. The guarantee of the great powers of Europe is claimed for the 
exact execution of the definitive articles of peace. 

This armistice or treaty was as unsatisfactory to the people of Schles- 
wig, as it was to the Germans generally, and those who represented 
the central power of Germany entered a formal protest against it. 


ITALY. 


The political condition of this country now seems likely to be re- 
stored to what it was two years ago. ‘The revolt of the Sicilians has 
wrought no change in their favour, and the whole island is again sub- 
jected to the arbitrary power of the king of Naples. 

Since our last Historical Register was prepared for the press, events 
of great importance have occurred at Rome. That city, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Pope, was governed by a triumvirate who refused ad- 
mission to the French forces under Gen. Oudinot, sent, as alleged, to 
free Rome from the double evil of absolutism and anarchy. Garibaldi, 
a patriot leader of great courage and address, who commanded a band 
of Lombard and Roman soldiers, directed the military defences, and 
resisted to the last; but nothing could withstand the superior discipline 
and resources of the French army. After much severe fighting, with 
considerable loss of life, all further resistance seemed useless. At one 
bastion, carried by assault, the slaughter with the bayonet was very 
great: nearly an Italian regiment was destroyed. The French troops, 
en masse, entered the city on the 3d of July, and on the 5th took posses- 
sion of the Castle of St. Angelo. The triumvirs, Mazzini, Armellini, 
and Saffi, fled to the coast, and took refuge on board a British vessel 
of war, which conveyed them to the island of Malta. Garibaldi, with 
his band of adventurers amounting to several thousands, left the city 
as the French entered it, and made his way through the papal domi- 
nions. He subsequently fell in with an Austrian force, and being 
worsted in the engagement, his followers were dispersed, and he with 
his wife and a few friends, after many hair-breadth escapes, reached 
Dalmatia. When last heard from, he had, by a series of adventures, 
succeeded in obtaining a temporary refuge in the city of Genoa, until 
he should find an opportunity to quit Italy. 

After his entry into Rome, Gen. Oudinot, on the 15th of July, had 
the restoration of the papal government proclaimed, and the Pope’s 
banner displayed at the castle of St. Angelo, with the discharge of one 
hundred cannon. The General himself was met on the steps of the 
grand entrance to the cathedral by Monsignore Marino Marini, who 
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delivered a congratulatory and fulsome address, and to whom he re- 
plied that France had confided to its soldiers a great and holy mission, 
which had been accomplished in the re-establishment of the temporal 
power of the Pope. He then reviewed the troops, which consisted of 
about 20,000 Frenchmen and 3,000 Romans. The reception of the 
general-in-chief by the populace was cold and formal, and in some in- 
stances the soldiery were insulted. No sooner, therefore, had the 
Freneh assumed authority within the city, than the difficulty of their 
position was manifest,—obliged to struggle on the one hand against 
the powerful influence acting on the mind of the Pope, and on the other 
against the evil passions generated during the siege and conquest of the 
city. Oudinot, as we have stated in the histery of France, issued a 
proclamation, in which he declared that all power was provisionally in 
the hands of the military authorities—that the assembly was dissolved 
—that the clubs were domd=cthei persons not belonging to the mili- 
tary, were prohibited wearing arms—that all publications by the press, 
not authorized by the military council, were for the present prohibited ; 
and Gen. Rostolan was named Governor of Rome. 

The keys of the captured gate were sent by the general-in-chief to 
Pius LX., who presented in return his best thanks and a papal decora- 
tion. Instead of returning himself to Rome, and carrying out the liberal 
policy which he initiated in Italy, he remained at Gaeta under the pro- 
tection of the king of Naples, and deputed a commission of cardinals 
to rule the city. ‘The first act of this new government was to insti- 
tute a tribunal for the prosecution and trial of the authors and abettors 
of the revolution for the outrages alleged to have been committed 
against religion, its ministers, and the pontiff. Savelli, the Pope’s 
former minister of the interior, was installed at the head of the police, 
under the control of the French authorities. He issued a decree de- 
claring the value of paper money, and imposing fines and imprisonment 
on all refusing it. The system of lotteries too was restored at Rome ; 
and the dividends on the public debt due in June were refused to be 
made, on the plea that the government was at that time republican. 

We have already stated in another place that General Oudinot was 
recalled, and that Count Rostolan, who succeeded to the command of 
the forces, was himself displaced to make room for Gen. Randon,* 
who had been commissioned with full instructions, in accordance with 
the letter of the President of the Republic to Col. Ney. The present 
indications at Rome are an opposition of the people to the cardinals, 
and a reaction in favour of the French. The stand of France on the 
question of a liberal government for the papal states, seems to have 
been taken, from which she cannot retrace her steps without a loss of 
honour. What course the Pope will take, remains yet to be deve- 
loped. He will, doubtless, in this new state of things, take counsel of 
the Catholic princes, and be guided by their advice. 


* By the latest accounts, it would seem that Gen. Randon, from some cause, does 
not go to Rome. See Chronicle. 
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VENICE. 


Venice, after its obdurate and gallant resistance to the Austrians, has, 
at length, been compelled to surrender. The capitulation was agreed 
to on the 22d of August, and was in accordance with the conditions 
prescribed by Marshal Radetzky in his proclamation of the 14th, viz.: 
A full and unconditional surrender of the city, forts, arsenals, arms, 
&c., a general pardon to soldiers and non-commissioned officers, and a 
permission to all persons to leave the city. 

This once noble emporium of commerce has been doomed to a degra- 
dation that was not anticipated. Her privilege, as a free port, is with- 
drawn, or what is the same thing, it is confined to the little island of 
San Giorgio Maggiore. Thus the main prop of her greatness is taken 
away,—a fatal blow is struck at her commerce, and the advantages 
once enjoyed by Venice are to be transferred to her more loyal rival 
Trieste. 

The conduct of the conquerors is represented to have been generally 
calm, and, as far as political offences are concerned, moderate. The 
occupation of the city took place without disturbance, the Austrians 
met with a cold and silent reception from a people who, for seventeen 
months, had resolutely resisted them, and who only yielded when re- 
sistance was hopeless. ‘The president of the subverted republic, Manin, 
with Gen. Pepe, and other leaders in the revolution, were generously 
sent to Corfu by the commander of the French squadron, before the 
Austrians entered the city. Such is the termination of the noble strug- 
gle maintained by the Venitians for so many months, and thus the 
Lombardo-Venitian kingdom is secured to the house of Austria. The 
valour, and persevering efforts of the Venitians seemed to have de- 
served a better fate; of their conduct throughout the trying scenes of 
the contest it may be said that it was stained by none of those crimes 
which add to the evils of civil war. 


Tue Tontan Istanns.—Cephalonia, the largest of these islands, has 
been the scene of a serious disturbance. Partly from political motives 
and partly from motives of plunder, an outbreak of the people took 
place, and they drove the police out of Scala. ‘Troops were sent from 
Corfu to Argostoli, where the chief excesses took place. One of the 
most respected citizens was burned alive in his own house, with two 
of his servants, and other outrages were committed. To suppress the 
revolt, vigorous measures were employed by the Lord High Commis- 
sioner Ward, who communicated the details of the affair to his High- 
ness Sp. Focca Stefano, the President of the Senate of the island. 
Subsequently the commissioner had a narrow escape with his life from 
the fury of the insurgents. Martial law was proclaimed, and a portion 
of the English squadron sent from Malta to overpower the insurgents 
and restore tranquillity. 
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The Ionian Islands once belonged to Venice, but were organized 
into a oe i state and placed under the protection of Great Britain 
by the Congress of Vienna. A constitution was drawn up in 1817, 
and ratified by the British government, under which is appointed a 
superintendent or governor in the person of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. 


RUSSIA. 


Tue sole attention of the Emperor Nicholas, for the last half year, 
seems to have been turned to the commotions and sanguinary conflicts 
in Germany; in which he became an active participant, upon the 
pretext of maintaining the inviolability of his own, as well as of the 
Austrian dominions. The history, therefore, of Russia for that period 
is so intimately connected with the operations, political and military, 
in Germany, that it is mostly embraced in what we have already 
written. 

Perhaps the power of this colossal empire is more distinctly felt and 


acknowledged at this time, than it has ever been at any preceding | 


period. Called in by Austria to assist in reducing the insurgents of 
Hungary to subjection, the Emperor of Russia at once brought to bear 
against the valiant and refractory Magyars an overwhelming force. 
As we have seen, resistance was unavailing, and the combatants for 
constitutional rights succumbed to the allied powers. 

The motives which induced the northern autocrat to take part in 
the Hungarian war, are avowed in a circular addressed by Count 
Nesselrode, his Minister for Foreign Affairs, to his envoys at foreign 
courts. The words of the circular are: “The dangers which threat- 
ened the security of our frontier have been removed. Hungary has re- 
turned to the rule of her legitimate sovereign. The integrity of the 
Austrian territory, as guarantied by the treaty of Vienna, is secured. 
Such are the results that the co-operation of the Emperor has afforded 
to his imperial, royal and rae: majesty. It is also the only re- 
muneration he ever had in view, when he associated his banner with 
that of his august ally. Our co-operation, granted in good faith, has 
been accepted with confidence. These sentiments have formed the 
basis of the relations between the two sovereigns. They will be 
equally present in the alliance of their empires. The task of the em- 
peror is performed. His troops have received an order to evacuate 
the Hungarian territory.” 

Such is the avowal, by this conqueror of Hungary, of the induce- 
ments which prompted him to aid the house of Hapsburg. In accord- 
ance also with the spirit of the declaration he has made, that “he will 
suppress revolution wherever it may show itself,” he has concentrated 
immense armies, gathered from the extreme limits of his empire, an 
has established on the frontiers of Poland a more vigorous police than 
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ever, so that a stranger is scarcely allowed to enter the country. The 
boldness and energy of his movements correspond with the extent of 
his means. 

It is a little remarkable that neither Turkey, nor France, nor Eng- 
land, offered any efficient remonstrance, or hinderance against these 
demonstrations on the part of Russia, especially in the case of Hun- 
gary, before it was prostrated by the combined power of Russia and 
Austria. Now that its heroic defenders are driven from their country, 
there has been an effort made to save some of them from the vindictive 
pursuit of the conquerors. Kossuth, Dembinski, Perczel, and others 
who fled into Turkey, have been demanded of the Sultan, who de- 
clined to deliver them up, and they are said to have been furnished with 
passports by the British Ambassador. The Sultan has, in this parti- 
cular, shown a becoming spirit, and it may be that the powerful inter- 
position of the British government will save Turkey from the ven- 
geance of the two Emperors. 

Judging from the reception that was given by Nicholas to the 
French Ambassador, General Lamoriciere, it would seem that he de- 
sires to conciliate France; and it has been supposed, until the recent 
independent ground taken by the French President in relation to the 
Pope, that the French cabinet was inclined to become the ally of 
Russia, and a party to the suppression of the spirit of revolution and 
of free governments in Europe. 

That we are on the eve of some important events, for good or ill, 
is certain. ‘Two millions of men are under arms in Europe, and amidst 
the hostile array of principles and doctrines there is reason to appre- 
hend some new and serious agitation. It is only by the interposition 
of an overruling Providence that the threatening storm can be repressed, 
and a wise and pacific course adopted by the great powers, that will 
lead to the establishment of peace and good government. 


(We refer to the Quarterly Chronicle of events, which we place imme- 
diately after the History, for many interesting and valuable historical items, 
that could not be incorporated in the preceding pages.) 
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QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


June, 1849. 


1. Some interesting accounts were received at this date from the 
coast of Africa. The United States brig, Bainbridge, was lying at 
Porto Praya, a harbour in St. Iago, one of the Cape de Verde islands. 
The other vessels of the squadron were cruising on the coast. It is 
stated in a letter from an American officer, that the republic of Liberia 
had been successful in the New Cessters war, which was undertaken 
for the purpose of destroying the slave factories from Cape Mount to 
Cape Palmas. The Spaniards headed the natives, and offered a vigo- 
rous resistance; but the factories were burned and the slaves released. 
The English also had destroyed the factories at Gallinas. President 
Roberts believes that, with two or three armed vessels, he could keep 
the whole of that coast free of slavers. The letter of the naval officer 
alluded to thus continues: 

“‘ The principal factories on this part of the coast are now broken 
up, but there are’ many by-places where slavers can easily obtain a 
cargo, and it is almost impossible to prevent them; for such is their 
despatch, that, in three or four hours, they will take in six hundred 
slaves, and by daylight be out of sight of land. Should a man-of-war, 
be cruising in the neighbourhood, the slaves are put in canoes, in irons, 
and sent up or down the coast, to some convenient place for shipment. 
Not long since, a canoe-load of them was capsized on their way from 
Cape Mount to New Cess, and the whole of them drowned ; and a few 
days afterwards their bodies were washed up on the beach, in irons. 

‘St. George del Mina (or El Mina) is one of the principal places on 
the gold coast. It is a very strong Dutch possession, very prettily 
situated, and kept in nice order and repair. The Dutch officers were 
very kind and polite to us during our stay. This castle was built by 
the Portuguese for the purpose of carrying on the slave trade, and was 
captured from them during the thirty years’ war by the Dutch, who 
have held it ever since. El] Mina is celebrated for its gold, as large 
quantities are found in the neighbourhood ; and, after a rain, every one 
in the villages begins to wash for gold. The negroes are very skilful 
in washing for it; the work is done almost ates by the women. 

“ About eight miles to the eastward of El Mina is Cape Coast Castle, 
an English possession, which is a very pretty place, and very strongly 
located It has but a small garrison, and, like El Mina, the principal 
trade is in gold dust. The natives are exactly the same in appearance, 
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except that those of Cape Coast seem to be more lively—whether from 
an extra allowance of government or grok I could not find out. We 
were all very much pleased with the English officers there, who were 
very polite and kind. This castle is the spot where L. E. Lay- 
pon died, and who was so much regretted by every one. A neat 
stone, with an inscription to her memory, is placed in the parade ground. 
Cape Coast is represented as a very unhealthy place.” 

Notwithstanding these partial successes in the attempts made to 
suppress the slave trade, the committee in the British house of Com- 
mons on that subject recently reported that, after a careful investiga- 
tion, they had come to the conclusion that no system of force can ef- 
fect the suppression of the slave trade; and that their main reliance is 
“‘on the improvement and civilization of Africa.”” See Documents. 

1st. Amongst the news recently received from Senegal, the Courier 
de la Gironde notices an event which cannot fail to have the happiest 
effect on commerce. An expedition attempted by Capt. Bouet, on the 
Grand Bassam river, has produced results which would appear fabu- 
lous, had they not acquired a great degree of authenticity from the 
very source whence they emanated. On the 4th of March last, M. 
Bouet, then commanding the Serpent, succeeded in crossing the bar of 
the river, which has acquired such an evil reputation, and his entrance 
was hailed by salvos of artillery from the fort and the ships in the har- 
bour. The dangers of the exploring expedition were terrible, Of 
four officers Capt. Auguste Bouet lost three; the fourth, with the sur- 
geon, and a few white seamen, whom he succeeded in saving, returned 
to France in a condition truly deplorable. M. Bouet himself was at- 
tacked by illness no less than three times; but his energy was not in 
the slightest degree subdued by sickness. ‘ Thanks to Heaven,” says 
the letter which apprises us of these details, “he has succeeded, and 
the happiest results have crowned his enterprise. He has discovered 
two magnificent lakes, where palm-oil is so abundant that the ship had 
not vessels enough to hold it. Now, according to the dealers them- 
selves, palm-oil gives a profit of eighty per cent., whilst gold only yields 
fifty or sixty.” 

The adjoining villages are said to overflow with produce of all sorts. 
Capt. Bouet has, however, visited unknown regions, established rela- 
tions, and asserted the power of France in the midst of a country the 
very centre of the gold trade, the only commerce hitherto carried on 
at Grand Bassam. He has discovered, what all skilful geographers 
already suspected, that the Grand Bassam is a confluent of the Niger. 
It being the dry season, the want of water prevented its exploration; 
but in the rainy season there are six feet of water, and the river may 
be ascended as far as the cataracts of Abouesson, fifty leagues distant. 
At that place the traveller is within sixty leagues of Sego, and the 
course of the Niger is still continued. Thus the anticipations of Capt. 
Bouet are confirmed, and every day adduces fresh proofs of their cor- 
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rectness. When the steamer Guettander proceeds to Grand Bassam, 
that vessel, which only draws two feet of water, will entirely solve 
the problem. Thus, a well armed and well supplied vessel will pene- 
trate to the interior of the country, a district of which Capt. Bouet has 
seen a part himself, and which is the enfrepot and the passage for the 
caravans of the gold and silk merchants, and where the gallant captain 
discovered, and inhabited for two days, a city more ancient and more 
important than Timbuctoo. 

We have also accounts, at this date, from the Sandwich Islands. If 
the statements received by the N. Y. Journal of Commerce be correct, 
the prospects of the kingdom of Kamehomeha III. are gloomy indeed. 
It is stated that the native population is diminishing so rapidly that, 
by the end of the next ten or fifteen years, scarcely a native will be 
found on the islands. Indeed, one of the oldest resident physicians 
there has expressed the opinion that this result will be realized within 
the next five years. Four-fifths of the population have disappeared 
since the first visit of Capt. Cook, a period of seventy years, and about 
one-sixth of the remnant have died within the last year. The mis- 
sionaries estimate the number of deaths during the past year at about 
ten thousand, or more than one-tenth of the whole population. A ma- 
jority of the infants born were among the victims. The present popu- 
lation of the islands is about eighty thousand. 

2d. The following information from.the far West was received at 
this date at St. Louis. 

A considerable portion of Col. Fremont’s property, abandoned in 
the mountains, has been recovered, some of it being in the possession 
of Mexicans, who have been arrested, charged with a participation in 
the murder by the Indians of Dr. Kearn and Bill Williams, who went 
in search of it. 

Col. Washington, in command of the Department of New Mexico, 
had issued his proclamation in pursuance of the provisions of the treaty 
of peace with Mexico, advising the inhabitants of the territory ceded 
to the United States to decide by the 30th of May (last,) whether they 
will become American citizens, or retain the character of Mexicans. 

Captain Chapman, of the Santa Fe Guards, having received infor- 
mation of Indian depredations, set out to chastise them. He came 
suddenly upon a large force of Apache Indians, whom he defeated in 
a fight, and killed two hundred of them. The Indian chief was killed 
by Lieut. Kendrick. 

Stations have been established on the Atlantic, by virtue of the Act 
of March 3, 1849, for the prevention of wrecks, and for the saving of 
the crews and passengers of wrecked vessels. The method adopted 
in saving lives is the same as is used in England, viz.: to throw lines 
on board the vessels either by means of vosbte or by attaching them 
to balls fired from carronades. When this is accomplished, the per- 
sons in danger can be brought on shore by means of the life cars, which 
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are furnished with rings so that they can be hauled along the line to 
and from the wreck. They are made sufficiently large to contain two 
or three persons, with openings in the decks for the purpose of ventila- 
tion. The surf boats and life boats are both to be constructed of gal- 
vanized iron, and will be furnished with floats of India rubber, so that 
they cannot be capsized, no matter how heavy the surf may be. 

4th. The news is received of a battle in Java, between the Javanese 
and Dutch, some time during the last spring, in which the former lost 
5000, and ‘the latter 250. 

Also an account of a battle, about the same time, on the island of 
Borneo, between the Rajah, Sir J. Brooke, and the hostile Dyaks. 
He had succeeded in burning their towns, and had sent to the admiral 
on that station for an additional force. 

The London Times contains a letter from Admiral Charles Napier, 
late at the head of the channel fleet, to Lord John Russell, in which is 
repeated the apprehension, some time since expressed by the Duke of 
Wellington, of danger to England from the increase of the French 

navy. He states that France has twenty war steamers capable of 
carrying two thousand men each, in which they transported, in less 
than thirty hours, an army to Civita Vecchia. Referring to the re- 
monstrance on the part of England against the invasion of “the Roman 
States, he inquires if England is in a condition to remonstrate. He 
thus continues:—“When Rome is taken—which I fear it will be—if 
we offer any threat, if we say one offensive word, what is to hinder 
the French collecting the very steam vessels that transported the French 
army to the capital of the catholic world, at Cherbourg, and trans- 
porting an army to the capital of protestant England? It may be 
arcued that the French have their hands full already—that they are 
quarrelling among themselves. What, my lord, would unite them so 
soon as a war cry? It appears the government have got the better of 
the red republicans. The president, in his speech, tells France that 
they have an army of 450,000 men; they have a ‘Sailing navy nearly 
equal to our own, and a steam navy ‘far superior.” 

5th. The Western Indians have been very troublesome, especially the 
Camanches, attacking emigrants and committing outrages of various 
kinds. Some of the Seminole Indians and others, who were removed 
to the West, were suspected of a disposition to unite with the more 
savage tribes. The following graphic account, published in June, is 
from the Little Rock (Ark.) Banner: 

** The Indians begin to assume a savage appearance about here, they 
all paint and wear ‘scalp locks, we met two the other day almost en- 
tirely naked, with the exception of a blanket and a small piece of cloth 
about their loins: they were armed with bows and arrows, rode without 
saddles, and in lieu of a bridle had a piece of rope about the lower jaw 
of the horse; they belonged to the Wachita tribe. About two miles 
beyond Little river, we met the celebrated Seminole chief, Wild Cat, 
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' with twelve warriors, all painted, and in their war dress: they had 

plenty of — which sold for twenty cents per pint, and were of 
course very drunk. Old Wild Cat is a fine-looking Indian, but he has 
a countenance that would do honour to an imp of Satan. His neck, 
wrists, arms and waist, were encircled with silver plates given him at 
Washington, and engraved with his name. The current report here 
is, that he is in league with the Camanches, and appearances seem to 
favour it. A few weeks ago he was at Fort Smith with some of his 
people: and there bought a quantity of gunpowder and whiskey; with 
these he returned, and is now on his way to the Grand Prairies: what 
his real intentions are, is not known, but I think that he intends nothing 
good. One thing is certain, as all the reports confirm, that the Ca- 
manches and other tribes are on the offensive.” 

6th. The New Albany Bulletin contained an interesting account of 
an operation performed by Dr. Sloan, of New Albany. upon the eyes of 
Rev. N. Hoskins, of Crawford county, Ia., who had been blind from 
birth. The Bulletin states: 

** Mr. Hoskins was taken home to Crawford county before the ban- 
dages were removed, and when this was done, we are informed by a 
gentleman residing in that neighbourhood, the operation was found to 
have been eminently successful. He describes the emotions of the pa- 
tient when suddenly possessed of a sense so novel to him, to be of the 
most enthusiastic description. Things which he had long been ac- 
quainted with, through the medium of the other senses, became pos- 
sessed of a new and surpassing beauty, and roads which he had been 
used to travel fearlessly when blind, had to be again learned. His 
wife and children, whom he had never seen, his friends, his parishioners, 
his home, every thing endeared to him, became an unending source of 
delight and new-born gratification. He had the same confused notions 
of distance, which we see the smallest children manifest, and took the 
liveliest pleasure in beholding the great variety of colours. In short, 
he was compelled to learn to see, in precisely the same manner that 
the smallest child does, and to him it was an occupation of the most 
gratifying nature.” 

10th. The fossil remains of an elephant were found a short time 
since, in the construction of the Rutland and Burlington rail-road, 
upon the slope of Mt. Holly, one of the highest mountains in Vermont. 
Professor Agassiz states that this is the first true elephant found in a 
fossil condition in the Northern States. He says it is certainly not the 
same kind of elephant which had been found in the Kentucky cave, 
and that it is a question whether it is identical with the fossil European 
elephants or not. 

At this date a terrible steamboat explosion occurred on the Ohio 
river, by which thirteen persons were killed. A number of the crew 
and deck passengers were killed and blown overboard by the violence 
of the concussion. Twenty-eight others were severely scalded, some 
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of them so severely that but slight hopes are entertained of their reco- 
very. The killed and wounded were chiefly deck passengers; none of 
the cabin passengers were injured. The cook was drowned, and the 
second engineer badly scalded, who has since died. The boat was 
much shattered, and shortly after the lamentable disaster, was towed 
to Evansville. The scene on board was of the most heart-rending de- 
scription. ‘The “ Embassy” was from Pittsburgh, and bound to St. 
Louis. 


11th. Prince Albert, of England, attended the anniversary festival 
of the merchant-tailors of London, in company with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Prince George of Cumberland, Viscount Hardinge, Marquis of 
Exeter, and others of the nobility, and was admitted a member of the 
fraternity. Among the toasts drank, was “ The health of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, citizen and ‘merchant-tailor.’ ”’ He re- 
sponded in a very appropriate speech. This cultivation of the com- 
mons seems to be regarded bY. the royal pair in England as the true 
safeguard of the monarchy. ‘The Queen’s visit to Ireland was marked 
throughout by the condescensions of royalty. Prince Albert is about 
getting up for the public an exhibition of works of art on a grand scale, 
to be held in one of the great parks of London. 

A battle was fought in Yucatan between the Indians and the whites, 
in which the latter were defeated with considerable loss. The Yuca- 
teco garrison of Titul, consisting of 535 men, had evacuated the 
place for want of provisions, and were intercepted by an overwhelm- 
ing force of Indians, who attacked them with great fury. The 
Yucatecos, after standing their ground until a large number of them 
were slain, gave way and fled, leaving their ammunition, baggage, &c., 
in the hands of their foes. Of the detachment, 187 reached Sabau 
with their colonel, bringing with them two officers and fifteen soldiers 
wounded. ‘Two days afterwards, however, 100 more of the fugitives, 
with two subalterns, reached Sabau. Seventy-eight head of cattle 
were captured by the Indians. Subsequently, it will be seen, that on 
the 9th September, the Yucatecos defeated the Indians at Valladolid. 


12th. Meetings were held in California, in relation to a general con- 
vention, and the organization of a territorial government. On the 3d 
and 4th of June, General Riley, Governor of California, had issued 
two proclamations. In the first of which, he declares himself “ the 
executive of the existing civil government, > and appointed the 1st of 
August for holding a special election of delegates to a general con- 
vention, and for filling the offices of judges, “prefects, alealdes, &c., 
who were to hold their offices until others should be chosen at a gene- 
ral election in November next. He also summoned a convention for 
framing a state constitution, or a plan for a territorial governmert, to 
meet on the Ist of September,’at Monterey, and to be composed of 
thirty-seven delegates. In the second proclamation, he warned the 
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settlers not to countenance the legislative assembly of the district of 
San Francisco. This last mentioned body published a counter address, 
and recommended a convention to be held at San Jose, on the 3d 
Monday of August, for the purpose of organizing the territorial 
government, 

On the 12th of June, a meeting was held at San Francisco, which 
was addressed by Hon. T. Butler King, at which the importance of 
organization was urged, and a committee appointed, who reported on 
the subject, and, without recognising any power in General Riley to 
appoint the time and place of a convention, still, for the sake of una- 
nimity, recommended the same time and place. A meeting was also held 
at San Jose, which approved of the course and recommendations of 
Gen. Riley. Harmony of action was subsequently restored, and the 
election held on the Ist August,—for an account of which, see the 
Chronicle for August. 


13th. The mountain party in Paris, consisting of 25,000 men, 
headed by Etienne Arago, Jr., and Ledru Rollin, attempted an insur- 
rection for the purpose of overthrowing the existing government. It 
entirely failed. The troops were faithful to the government, and the 
president is said to have exhibited much firmness and presence of 
mind on the occasion. On the 15th, there was a similar movement in 
Lyons, and fighting in the streets. The insurgents were routed, and 
order restored. ‘Twelve hundred arrests were made. The president 
has released two hundred and twenty-five of them, the rest are to be 
tried. Ledru Rollin, once a distinguished member of the provisional 
government, and leader of the socialists, fled from France. 

A curious instance of the instability of human affairs is afforded by 
the fact, that about twelve months previous a prefect of one of the 
French departments received the following telegraphic despatch : 


“Monsieur Le Prefet: Arrest by all possible means, the citizen 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, should he present himself in your depart- 
ment. Leprvu Roiury.”’ 


A year later, the same prefect received another despatch in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


** Arrest by all possible means, the citizen Ledru Rollin, if he pre- 
sent himself in your department. 
Signed by Duraure.” 
The minister of Louis Napoleon. 


The following programme of the proposed government of the 
mountain party, was published as having been found among the docu- 
ments at the Conservatoire des Acts et Metiers, after the suppression 
of the revolt: 

Leprvu Rott, dictator of the democratic and social republic, with 
the right of life and death over every French citizen. 
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Boicnot, sergeant-major of the 7th light infantry, minister of 
war. 

DEVILLE, ex-notary, minister of expeditive justice. 

Napavup, journeyman mason, minister of the public works. 

Fexrx Pyar, minister of the interior. 

GrepPE, minister of agriculture and commerce. 

Pierre Lerovx, minister of public instruction. 

Gent, minister of foreign affairs. 

Bourzat, minister of marine. 

Sergeant Rarrier, general commandant-in-chief of the armed 
force, with dictatorial right of election. 

M. Antony Tuovuret, minister of the police. 


After the manifestation at Paris on the 13th, the French Assembly 
voted the interdiction of the clubs, and the regulation of public meet- 
ing. Without debate, the following articles were adopted: 

Art. 1. Government is authorized, during the year which shall fol- 
low the promulgation of the present law, to interdict clubs and other 
political meetings which would be of a nature to compromise the 
public security. 

Art. 2. Before the expiration of the year, there shall be presented 
to the Assembly a bill, which, interdicting clubs, shall regulate the ex- 
ercise of the right of meeting. 

A member of the Left moved to insert “assure and,” before the 
word “regulate,” in Art. 2. The amendment was not even seconded. 

Art. 3. At the close of the year, an account shall be rendered to 
the National Assembly of the manner in which this law shall have 
been executed. 

Six of the democratic papers in Paris, La Reforme, La Peuple, La 
Democratic Pacific, La Revolution, Democratique et Sociale, La 
Republique, were suppressed at the same time, by order of the govern- 
ment. , 


14th. We give the following remarkable instances of longevity of 

persons now living in this country, as they are stated in our exchange 
papers of this date. The first is from the Ashville (N. C.,) Messen- 
ger: — 
” « There are living on Spring Creek, in this county, perhaps two of 
the ‘oldest inhabitants’ in our country. Mr. Wm. Ww oody, 111 years 
old, and can now ‘wade and split water like a coon,’ wading every 
branch and creek that happens to cross his path; is in good health, and 
of asound mind. 

“ Mr. M. Davis, his close neighbour, is 103 years old, and, we un- 
derstand, is also in good health and spirits. The former i Is 30 years 
beyond the scriptural allotment, namely, ‘four-score years;’ the latter, 
23 years. Unite their progeny, and they could nearly people a new 
county.” 
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“George Buckhart, living in Harlan county, Ky., is one of the most 
extraordinary men of the age, and perhaps is the oldest man now 
known to be living. He is one hundred and fourteen years old; was 
born in Germantown, Pa., and has lived for several years in a hollow 
sycamore tree.” 


14th. In Frankfort, Ky., the case which had been pending for some 
time in the U. S. Circuit Court, between Messrs. Morse and O’ Rielly, and 
which originated in an injunction laid by Morse against the use of the 
Columbia Telegraphic Instrument b O'Rielly, on the line extending 
by Louisville to Nashville, was decided yesterday. The decision was 
made in favour of O’Rielly—which restores to him the use of the 
Frankfort line. The Court decided that the invention and use of 
Bain’s instrument would be no infringement of the injunction obtained 
by Morse last fall on the use of the Columbian instrument. This de- 
cision enables O’Rielly to complete his telegraphic communication to 
New Orleans. 

Opposite Louisville, Ky., on the Indiana shore, a duel was fought 
between John T. Gray, Esq., and Captain Henry C. Pope, of that city, 
which resulted in the death of the latter gentleman. The weapons 
used were shot-guns, loaded with bullets—distance, twenty paces. At 
the first fire, Captain Pope fell mortally wounded, and died in a very 
short time. Immediately after his fall, he requested permission to see 
Mr. Gray, and a most affecting reconciliation took place, in which they 
both expressed their deep regret at the unfortunate occurrence. 


15th. A wild boy (coloured,) was found in the woods in the island 
of Jamaica, in the cane-fields of a plantation. He was incapable of 
uttering words, or understanding what was said to him. He was ten 
years old—in a state of nudity—and no one knew how long he had 
been in that condition, or where he came from. 


16¢h. A tornado swept over a portion of New York and Massachu- 
setts. As an instance of its violence, on a farm in Oneida, N. Y., the 
trees of a large orchard were uprooted—a barn was driven from its 
foundation—fences prostrated—the mansion-house unroofed, and chim- 
neys blown down. At Freetown, Mass., the trees on an acre of wood- 
land, including some of the heaviest timber in the vicinity, were en- 
tirely prostrated. 


18th. At a meeting of the National Institute, a brief memoir was 
read by Mr. Schoolcraft on the Oneida stone—a curious and unique 
monument of the nationality of the Oneida tribe, in western New York. 
This stone, of which Mr. S. presented a specimen, has imparted a name 
to the tribe, who call themselves the People of the Stone. Mr. S. 
describes it as a boulder of sienite of the drift stratum, and traces its 
origin to the primary beds in the north-eastern mountain ranges of that 
State. But its chief interest arises from the ancient and intimate con- 
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nexion which this extraneous mass of rock has with the tribal origin, 
liberties, and security of this celebrated member of the Iroquois con- 
federacy. Its palladic value furnishes, indeed, a curious coincidence of 
thought with a well-known fact in Grecian history. 


20th. Jarep Sparks, Esq., was inaugurated as president of Har- 
vard University, and the ceremonies were of a very interesting charac- 
ter. Among them was the planting of what is known as the “ Presi- 
dent’s Tree.” The students bore a fine spruce tree in great state to 
the College yard, where, after it had been properly placed in a hole 
dug for the purpose, President Sparks, assisted by the Marshal and 
six of the senior class, placed the earth properly around it. The ad- 
dress of the president, after the ceremony of inauguration had been 
completed, was devoted to an exposition of the course, extent, and 
effects of education in this country. In the course of it, he said that 
for a century and a half after the settlement of this country there were 
but five colleges, and now there are over one hundred and twenty. He 
also expressed his belief that there was more money expended in the 
United States for collegiate education than in any country in the world. 
They are, in truth, too, American Colleges, where all are on an equa- 
lity—the poor and the rich,—talent and merit only giving pre-emi- 
nence. 


21st. Several vessels arrived at Sante St. Marie, with copper and 
iron from Lake Superior: about 150 tons of the former, and more than 
200 of the latter. 


A sad catastrophe occurred at Niagara Falls. A daughter of 
Mr. De Forrest and a son of Mr. Samuel Addington, of Buffalo, fell 
into the stream together at ‘“‘ Hog’s Back,” and were instantly precipi- 
tated over the falls. 


22d. A public meeting was held at Kingston, Jamaica, on the sub- 
ject of the violation of the slave trade treaties by the Spanish and Bra- 
zilian governments. Among other statements, it was asserted that 
during the past year the slave trade was as great as it had been for 
seven years prior to the abolishing it. 

The following facts, some time ago brought before the Imperial 
Parliament, were reproduced, to show the effect of emancipating ne- 
groes: ‘That since the passing of the British Emancipation Act, of 
153 sugar estates then in cultivation on the island, 140, containing 
168,032 acres, have been abandoned, and the works broken up. 

These plantations employed at that time 22,533 labourers, and 
since the same period 455 coffee plantations, occupying 188,000 acres, 
and employing in 1832, 2083 labourers, had also been abandoned and 
the works broken up. 

The coloured people are making some progress in the island of Ja- 
maica. ‘Ten of them are members of the colonial legislature. 
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In relation to the slave trade in the Spanish Islands, the La Verdad, 
a Spanish paper, remarks: 

* During the last four months, 2400 negroes have been introduced 
into Cuba, and other shipments are expected daily, as it is known 
that 10,000 negroes have been purchased at the price of $8,50 each, 
on the coast of Africa. Representations, it seems, have been made to 
the Governor-general, that it would be expedient to permit the impor- 
tation of negroes from Brazil, and the Attorney Olaneta, on being con- 
sulted by the Count of Alcoy, gave it as his opinion that such importa- 
tion would not be in violation of existing treaties.” 


25th. Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State of the United States, ad- 
dressed a note to L. H. Breisach, Esq., dated at New York, who had sent 
to the President a letter enclosing the proceedings of a meeting of Hun- 
garians and others; the Secretary holds the following language:— 

“The government and the people of this 7 are profoundly in- 
terested in the events which are now passing in Hungary, and all in- 
formation calculated to throw light on the present struggle between 
that country and Austria and Russia, cannot fail to be welcome. 

‘It is the policy and practice of the United States to recognise all 
governments which exhibit to the world convincing proofs of their 
power to maintain themselves. 

“If Hungary sustains herself in this unequal contest, there is no 
reason why we.should not recognise her independence. Congress, it 


is believed, would sanction such a measure, and this phigen me would 
be most happy in that event to enter into commercial as well as diplo- 
matic relations with independent Hungary.” 


26¢h. An industrial Congress, so-called, recently assembled at Cin- 
cinnati. The grand object was the discussion of all subjects bearing 
upon the prominent reforms of the age; the establishment of prin- 
ciples by which reformers are to be guided in the furtherance of such 
uestions as Anti-Slavery, Temperance, Land-Reform—the Rights of 
abour, the Abuses of Capital, Abolition of Capital Punishment, &c. 
There were representatives in attendance from five or six States in 
the Union, and the discussions were quite able. Among the speakers 
were several females—Mrs. Townsend, of Providence, R. I.; Mrs. 
Burns, of Cincinnati; and one or two others. The world is full of re- 
formers. 


27th. One of the most terrible and melancholy disasters that has ever 
been recorded occurred this day at sea. The barque Charles Bartlett, 
of Plymouth, Mass., was run down, about seven hundred miles to the 
westward of Cape Clear, by the steamer Europa, in a dense fog, and 
sunk in three minutes. She had one hundred and sixty-two passengers 
on board, and only forty-three were saved. The following are the 
particulars from the Liverpool Times: 
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“The steamship Europa, Captain Lott, arrived here on Sunday 
morning last, after an extraordinary passage of ten days and eighteen 
hours from Boston to this port. On board the Europa we were grieved 
to find that she had forty-three persons, the survivors of the passengers 
and crew of the American barque Charles Bartlett, which vessel the 
Europa ran down at sea on the 27th ult., about seven hundred miles 
to the westward of Cape Clear, causing the loss of one hundred and 
thirty-four lives. The Charles Bartlett, Captain Bartlett, was an 
American ship of four hundred tons burden, chiefly loaded with lead 
and chalk, and having one hundred and sixty-two steerage passengers, 
one cabin passenger, and a crew of fourteen men, outward bound for 
New York, and at the time of the collision was going at the rate of 
about five knots an hour, close-hauled on the wind. ‘The Europa was 
sailing at the rate of eleven and a-half or twelve knots per hour. At 
the time of the collision both vessels were enveloped in a dense fog, 
which prevented those on board of either vessel seeing beyond a few 
yards. At about half-past three o’clock, the look-out of the Europa 
suddenly perceived the ship through the mist, and had just time to an- 
nounce the fact, when a dreadful collision took place, the Europa 
striking the Charles Bartlett amidships and cutting an awful chasm in 
her side, killing several persons on board. The barque began imme- 
diately to settle down, and in a few minutes sunk. The scene during 
those few minutes was appalling in the extreme. A crowd of suffering 
passengers, maimed and broken by the collision, lay dead or dying at 
the spot where the bows of the Europa had entered. Some of the in- 
dividuals who crowded the decks appeared panic-stricken, others ran 
shrieking to and fro in despair, while some rushed forward and eagerly 
seized upon the opportunities which were presented for giving them a 
chance of safety. 

‘“‘The most strenuous exertions were made on the instant, by all on 
board the Europa, for rescuing from the imminent peril which pressed 
upon them as many individuals as possible. Hand-buoys and ropes 
were thrown over, boats were lowered, and every man was busied in 
those few fearful minutes in rescuing the struggling sufferers from the 
waves. Yet, with all the exertions that could be used, only forty-three 
individuals were saved out of one hundred and seventy-seven, who had 
recently been alive on board the unfortunate ship. Amongst those 
preserved was the captain of the Charles Bartlett, the second mate, 
and seven seamen. Of forty women who were on board only one was 
saved. It is a remarkable circumstance that the second mate of the 
Charles Bartlett, and all the men of his watch, who were below at 
the time of the collision, were saved, whilst the whole of the watch on 
deck, with two exceptions, perished. The boats of the Europa, which 
had been lowered immediately on the collision taking place, and which 
had been actively engaged in picking up the unfortunate sufferers, were 
near being engulfed in the vortex which the sinking of the barque 
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created. No blame whatever can be imputed to those in charge of the 
Europa. The collision was purely accidental; no human foresight 
or prudence could have prevented it; and on the unfortunate circum- 
stance taking place, every exertion was made to save the crew and 
passengers of the sunken vessel. ‘The damage sustained by the Europa 
was very trifling. 

‘Immediately after the accident, a committee was formed, electing 
Mr. Bates as its chairman, and Mr. Peabody secretary, for the purpose 
of giving a tangible form to the benevolence of the gentlemen and 
ladies on board. Subscriptions to the amount of £358 5s. were col- 
lected on the instant. 

‘““We may here observe that, at one of the committee meetings on 
board the Europa, the following resolution passed unanimously : 

“That we have witnessed, with feelings of intense interest, the bold 
and rapid movements of Capt. R. B. F ote of Boston; that his self- 
sacrificing and daring leap into the sea to save the passengers of the 
Charles Bartlett, commands our admiration, and we rejoice that these 
deeds were performed by the missionary of the Jamestown.” 


29th. A desperate battle was fought on the 29th, between the Prus- 
sians and the insurgents, in the neighbourhood of the villages of Calas- 
che and Muglennsteine, between Carlsruhe and Radstadt. The insur- 
gents were entirely defeated. Peneker has taken possession of Baden. 
The head-quarters of the Prince of Prussia were at Qos. 


29th. The French troops, under Gen. Oudinot, made the last and suc- 
cessful assault on Rome. .The fighting was very severe, and one regi- 
ment of Italians was almost cut to pieces. The next day, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, finding that further resistance to the French arms 
would be in vain, ceased hostilities, and virtually surrendered the city 
to the besiegers. 


29th. The spirit-stirring proclamation of Kossuth, the Hungarian, to 
his countrymen was published. 

After telling the people that “their Fatherland was in danger,” he 
proceeds: 

‘Fired by our sense of duty, we tell you, people of Hungary, that 
the Austrian Emperor sends hordes of Russian barbarians for your de- 
struction. We tell you that a Russian army of 40,000 men have in- 
vaded our Fatherland, from Galicia through Arva, Zips, Saros, and 
Zemplin, and are constantly pressing forward ready for battle. We 
tell you, beside, that in Suebenbergen, Russian troops have entered from 
Bukowena and Moldau, with whom our army has already had bloody 
conflict. We tell you that, relying on Russian troops, the Wallachian 
rebellion has again broke out in Suebenbergen, and that the Austrian 
emperor has collected his last forces to uproot the Hungarian nation. 
We tell you once more, fellow-countrymen, although it is as certain as 
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God in heaven, that if the Russians succeed in conquering our Hun- 
garian Fatherland, the subjugation of every nation in Europe will be 
the consequence. We can expect no foreign aid; the rulers, who look 
on our righteous struggle with coldness and silence, will chain up the 
sympathies of their people. We can hope in nothing but a just God 
and our own strength.” 

He thus concludes his forcible and eloquent address: 

“ This strife is nofa strife between two hostile camps, but a war of 
tyranny against freedom, of barbarians against the collective might of 
a free nation. Therefore must the whole people arise with the army ; 
if these millions sustain our army, we have gained freedom and vic- 
tory for universal Europe, as well as for ourselves. Therefore, oh 
strong, gigantic people, unite with the army and rush to the conflict. 
Ho! every freeman! Toarms! Toarms! Thus is victory certain— 
but only thus. And therefore do we command a general gathering for 
freedom, in the name of God and the Fatherland.” 

Accounts from Circassia were received which mention that the 
Russians had sustained a severe defeat from the Circassians. The fort- 
ress of Totcha was captured by the Circassians, and of the garrison of 
3,600 Russians one-third were put to the sword. 

The Danes obtained a victory over the Holsteiers, who lost forty- 
seven pieces of artillery, and 3,000 men killed, wounded and prisoners. 


30th. News from Chagres, up to this date, were received by the 
steamer Panama. ‘The accounts from the Pacific are important. Up- 
wards of $1,500,000 in gold had arrived at Valparaiso, and after being 
run into bars, assayed and marked, had been forwarded to England. 
The emigration from Chili to California continued. Merchandise was 
at low prices at San Francisco. All the better classes of the popula- 
tion had been frightened from Panama by the cholera. 


Jury, 1849. 


lst. The Journal de Constantinople has a letter from Trebisond, con- 
taining the latest intelligence from Persia. The Salar (one of the in- 
surgent chiefs) was sti!l blockaded in Mached, and dangerously ill. 
His brother-in-law Jaffer Kooli Khan, who beheaded the Koords and 
Turkomans, had made his submission, and had gone to Teheran, where 
the Persian government had received him with high honours. The 
surrender of Mached was daily expected. Sultan Moorad Mirza, uncle 
to the Schah, had assumed the command-in-chief of the Persian army ; 
he had carried by storm, after a siege of fifty-five days, the fortress of 
Sebzewar, where the sons of the Salar, Emir Islam Khan and Hadji 
Mehemet Khan had retired. The former had succeeded in making his 
escape. 

We learn from the Toronto Globe that a most frightful accident oc- 
curred on board the steamer Passport, on Thursday evening, on her 
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passage from Montreal to Kingston. It is represented by passengers 
that the engineer was absent, the assistant in his berth, and the boat 
left in charge of an incompetent person. When off Lancaster (sixteen 
miles below Cornwall, about nine o’clock in the evening,) the boat 
struck the ground. The under deck was loaded with steerage pas- 
sengers. The order to stop the engine and back out was promptly 
given, but the ignorance of the person in charge of the engine led to a 
most sad catastrophe. Instead of backing, he opftned a cock which let 
the hot steam in among the steerage passengers. A shriek instantly 
broke forth, which was heard for several miles. The nature of the 
accident being for some time unknown, the steam continued to be dis- 
charged upon the poor creatures, adding to their insufferable agony. 
Four persons jumped overboard, two of whom were drowned. The 
nature of the terrible mistake being ascertained, the steam was at 
once shut off. Medical assistance was soon procured, when it was 
found that forty-four persons were severely scalded. The scene during 
the night is represented to have been horrible in the extreme—men, 
women, and children, in dreadful agony, continued their shrieks through- 
out the night. When the boat reached Cornwall, nine persons had 
died. About twenty were left at that place, and the remainder taken 
to Kingston, where four more had died, and many others were in a 
critical state.. They were all immigrants. 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette gives the following estimate of the 
number of emigrants and wagons that have crossed the plains en route 
for California: 

“In making this estimate we give the number of wagons, and from 
this make our calculations as to the number of persons now on the plains. 
The wagons that crossed the river at this place, by ferry and steam- 
boats, number 1,508; at Duncan’s ferry, four miles above St. Joseph, 
685; at Bontown, Savannah, and the ferries as far up as the bluffs, say 
2,000. This makes the number of wagons 4,193. A fair average 
would be about four men and eight mules or oxen to each wagon. 
From this statement it would appear that there are 16,772 persons on 
plains, besides 33,544 mules and oxen. A number of emigrants, anti- 
cipating some difficulty in getting through with wagons, went with 
pack mules, which would probably increase the emigration to at least 
17,000, and the number of cattle and mules to at least 34,000. From 
the best information we can get, about 10,000 persons have left Inde- 
pendence, which will increase the number of persons to about 27,000.” 


2d. Governor Fish, of New York, communicated to Major General 
Winfield Scott the resolution of the legislature thanking him for his 
gallant and meritorious conduct during the late campaign in Mexico. 
To which the veteran general-in-chief responded : 
“This is the second time, within a third of a century between, that 
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I have been distinguished by the emphatic approbation of the legisla- 
tive and executive of this great and patriotic state. 

“The reward far surpasses my merits or expectations; but, as a good 
citizen, I bow in humble thankfulness to the partial judgment of my 
countrymen.” 


3d. The following handsome compliment to the courage and benevo- 
lence of American seamen was communicated by the British charge, 
Mr. Crampton, in a letter to Hon. J. M. Clayton: 

“Tt is with peculiar pleasure that I fulfil the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s government, in transmitting to you herewith a gold medal, 
bearing the portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, which Her Majesty’s 
government desire to present to Capt. Oliver Gorham, of the United 
States brig ‘ Adelphi,’ in acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
him in rescuing the master and crew of the British barque ‘ Jane Blain,’ 
of Sligo, in very severe weather, when that vessel was in a sinking 
condition. 

“T have also the honour of transmitting to you two silver medals, 
which Her Majesty’s government wish to present to Mr. Lovell and 
to Mr. Hussey, the two mates of the ‘Adelphi,’ in acknowledgment of 
their services on that occasion. 

“T would request, Sir, that you will be so obliging as to cause these 
medals to be forwarded to the persons for whom they are destined.” 


4th. The Winchester Republican, of a recent date, contains a descrip- 
tion of a Virginia farm owned by Wm. A. Carter, of Newtown. We 
register the account, that our Northern farmers may see what is done 
in the South, and as an instance of the agricultural enterprise of the 
country. 

After describing the mansion house, which is large and finely situ- 
ated, the capacious barns, the milch cows, one hundred head of beeves, 
and one hundred hogs, the writer proceeds: 

‘His tract of land contains one thousand two hundred acres, laid off 
into convenient fields, about three hundred of which are covered with 
good timber, more than sufficient for fuel and fencing. Mr. C., how- 
ever, is not neglectful of more enduring materials. He is increasing 
yearly his stone fencing—a mode of enclosure which we are glad to 
see coming into general use. 

‘Even a townsman can readily see the evidences of good farming on 
Mr. Carter’s estate. He superintends it himself, and therefore has 
every thing well done. He has three hundred acres in wheat, of three 
varieties: the Mediterranean, Zimmerman, and Blue Stem. This will 
yield not less than twenty bushels to the acre—six thousand in all; a 
cheering product, and enough to feed a thousand people a whole year. 

*“* Mr. Carter has one hundred acres in corn, with a fair prospect for 
eight barrels to the acre at least, and eighty acres in oats, the finest 
we have seen any where, which will average fifty bushels to the acre. 
He raises annually one hundred bushels of clover-seed. 
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‘* We find that Mr. C. uses vast amounts of stable manure, and depends 
much upon clover and plaster for maintaining the vigour of his land. 
Of the fertilizing qualities of these he has had ample and certain proofs 
in a succession of large crops. His land, we believe, cost him but little 
more than $20 an acre, and he is gathering from it a product equal to 
the average of the best Jefferson farm.” 


5th. The ten hour law in Pennsylvania went into effect. It applies 
to cotton, woollen, silk, paper, bagging, and flax factories,—in which, 
a period of ten hours’ labour on any secular day is considered “a legal 
day’s labour.” The law also prohibits the employment in such fac- 
tories, of any minor under thirteen, under the penalty of fifty dollars. 


Anti-rent Decision.—The Albany Freeholder states:—The case 
of Stephen Van Rensselaer vs. Thomas Shaver, which was argued be- 
fore Judges Watson, Harris, and Parker, in February last, has been 
decided. The opinion of the court was unanimous, that no power is 
conferred upon the judges to stay the proceedings in the collection of 
rent. Judge Wright, who was not upon the bench when the case was 
argued, reviewed with the other judges the evidence and arguments 
presented to the court, upon whom, by an arrangement between them, 
we understand devolves the duty of writing out the opinion of the 
court. 

Since this decision—very recently—Robert Murphy, of Westerlo, 
a deputy sheriff, was shot at Rensselaerville, N. Y., by two men, dis- 
guised as Indians, whilst he was engaged in serving processes. After 
he was wounded, he was refused admittance into a house, by some 
females, because he was a sheriff. The anti-rent hostility to legal pro- 
ceedings does not seem to be subdued. 


The female American doctor, Elizabeth Blackwell, whom we have 
noticed as having obtained a degree at Geneva College, N. Y., and as 
having contributed a creditable article on ship fever, has gone to Paris, 
and was lately admitted a pupil, by the directors of the Hospital of 
Maternity. Her appearance in that city created a considerable sensa- 
tion, especially among the fairer sex, one of whom remarked, “Oh! it 
is too horrid! Only to think, that those long fingers of hers have 
been cutting up people!” A gentleman writing from Paris, describes 
her thus:—* I have seen the doctor in question, and must say, in fair- 
ness, her appearance is quite prepossessing. She is young and rather 
good-looking; her manner indicates great energy of character; and 
she seems to have entered upon her singular career from motives of 
duty. 


It is stated in the English papers, that the Czar of Russia has pub- 
lished a ukase for the regulation of the Universities. These institu- 
tions have become so many hot-beds of conspiracy,—the secret soci- 
eties among the students are imbued with liberal ideas. To prevent 
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the spread of the contagion, the Czar has prescribed that the number 
of the students at each University shall not exceed three hundred, and 
has forbidden the reception of applicants until the number has been re- 
duced to that figure. 

Niacara Suspension Brince.—The extensive circus and equestrian 


~ troupe of Col. Mann crossed the suspension bridge en route to Canada. 


The company occupied 22 horse teams, headed by the large four-horse 
band wagon, together with their baggage and paraphernalia. Avs little 
delay occurred as at any ordinary bridge, and the men and horses 
appeared quite at home. 

The whole flooring of the bridge (800 feet long) appeared occupied 
at one time, and presented, from the water’s edge, (320 feet below,) 
a scene of unequalled beauty and grandeur—the wires resembling more 
a spider’s web woven across this otherwise impassable chasm, than the 
firm and solid carriage way. 

The fare on teams has been reduced, and several hundred head of 
cattle, within the last few days, have availed themselves of the bridge 
as a crossing place.—Buffalo Commercial. 


8th. The Rev. Theobald Mathew, or ‘Father Mathew,’ the cele- 
lebrated Irish philanthropist, who arrived some days previously in the 
packet ship Ashburton—was received with great courtesy and dis- 
tinction by the authorities of New York, and this day celebrated mass 
in St. Peter’s church. After mass he delivered a feeling discourse in 
which he contrasted the wide-spread blessings of Providence in this 
land with the miseries of his native country. On a subsequent day he 
visited Brooklyn, and administered the pledge to seven thousand per- 
sons. 

He then proceeded to Boston, and was received with due formality 
on the common by the governor of the state,—twenty thousand people 
having gathered to witness the reception. He has since administered 
the temperance pledge to immense numbers of his countrymen, and pre- 
sented them with medals, which, it is said, many wear as amulets. 


Three Egyptian youths have arrived at Glasgow, Scotland, for the 
purpose of learning how to build marine steam engines. One of them 
will be sent to Mr. Napier’s works in Glasgow, and the other two sent 
to a foundry at Greenock. They will have an excellent opportunity 
in that country, famed for regard to the Sabbath, and religious obser- 
vances, to learn that Christianity constitutes the basis of European 
civilization, intelligence, superiority, and whatever tends to their com- 
fort and elevation above the nations of the East. 


A Trapine Princess.—The Journal du Havre of July, says:— 
“For some days, every one has been able to perceive, in the roadstead 
in front of the bathing establishment of Frascati, a large steamer. 
Tkis vessel, named the William, belongs to the Princess of Orange, 
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who is at present at Dieppe, for the benefit of bathing. Thence she 
is about, it is said, to proceed to Palestine. This Princess is an intrepid 
tourist, and proceeds where she pleases in her yacht. Independently 
of this steamer, she possesses, we are informed, eleven steamers, 
which trade for her with England, Russia, and the Netherlands. Her 
revenue is estimated at three millions of francs.” 


Tauit1.—The English missions have been re-established or rather 
re-enforced at the Society Islands. ‘The Rev. Messrs. Thomson and 
Howe are at Tahiti. Mr. Thomson has been on the ground for the 
last ten years. These two missionaries maintain Divine worship in 
four different chapels in the country, scattered over an extent of twenty 
miles of coast, besides other services every Lord’s day in the town, for 
the native population. In addition to these duties, they preach regu- 
larly in English to a congregation composed of seamen and the mission 
families, they superintend schools in the town and country, and have in 
charge a press for printing in the native language. 


The Turkish Government has established an agricultural school and 
model farm near Constantinople. 


A discovery has been made by chemical process to make available 
the vast peat bogs of Ireland, and a gentleman named Owen, assisted 
by Lord Ashley, is working the adventure to a considerable extent. 
By a detailed statement, it appears that 100 tons of peat, which cost 
£8, and the labour of converting it, a further £8, yield carbon of am- 
monia, soda, vinegar, naphtha, candles, camphine oil, common oil, gas 
and ashes, to the value of £91 16s. 8d. r. Owen, it is stated by 
Lord Ashley, has experimented upon thousands of tons of peat during 
the last twelve months, with similar results. 


American Tract Sociery.—“ The manufacturing department of 
this Society,” says the Am. Messenger, ‘is regarded as one of the 
most complete, if not one of the most extensive, in the world. The 
most improved machinery is so disposed as to secure the greatest re- 
gularity and efficiency in each branch of the printer’s, binder’s, and en- 
graver’s art. Twelve power presses—double medium—propelled by 
steam, with smaller proof and hand presses, besides the composing-room, 
occupy the fifth story of the front building. Steam embossing-presses, 
hydraulic and binder’s presses, with about 100 folders, stitchers, for- 
warders, and finishers, are found on the fourth floor; while the fourth 
and fifth stories of the adjacent building, recently procured, are filled 
with case-makers, gilders, and folders. Besides warming the entire 
premises in winter, steam is made to heat the glue of each case-maker, 
boil the paste, hoist the paper, and do the drudgery of many men. 

By these combined operations, between 2,000 and 3,000 books, and 
about 30,000 smaller publications are manufactured each day—all 
filled with divine knowledge.” 
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12th. This day being the anniversary of the battle of Aughrim, a 
very serious collision took place between a party of armed Orangemen 
and Catholics, near Castle William,in county Down, Ireland. The 
Orange party having celebrated the day at Ballymore, and being on 
their march home, whilst passing a defile called Dolly’s Brae, found 
their party waylaid. All the pass and surrounding hill were occupied 
by an immense number of Roman Catholics, provided with pikes and 
fire-arms, and plainly contemplating a general massacre. ‘The Pro- 
testants, aided by a small party of police and military, stood upon their 
defence, and succeeded in forcing their way through the pass, after a 
short struggle, in which forty or fifty persons are said to have been 
killed or wounded, on both sides, much the greater portion being of the 
Roman Catholic party. Thirty-eight Ribbonmen have been taken 
prisoners. 

On the same day a similar riot occurred at St. John’s, Nova Scotia. 
Fire arms were used on both sides, and lives lost. 


The immense extent of the coal trade of the United States appears 
from the fact that thirty-one brigs and schooners laden with coal re- 
cently arrived in one day at Boston from Philadelphia, and it may be 
added that in all probability a much greater quantity of coal than all 
these vessels carried arrives in New York every day, by the canals and 
railroads or in schooners and barges, from the Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia mines. 


Two fatal encounters recently occurred during the canvass in Ken- 
tucky for members of the Convention to revise the constitution. The 
first was between Cassius M. Clay, and Cyrus Turner, a member of the 
Legislature. Mr. Clay was making an emancipation speech when the 
difficulty happened—a bloody encounter ensued ;—he ripped open 
the bowels of Turner with a bowie knife, and killed him. Clay, him- 
self, was desperately wounded by some person in the crowd, but has 
recovered. 

The second affray was between Judge Campbell and Benedict Aus- 
tin, at Paducah. The latter used insulting language, and struck the 
Judge several blows in the face, when he drew a pistol and shot Austin 


dead on the spot. 
In neither case have the survivors been subjected to y? goa trial. 


At about the same date, there were five executions for murder in 
one day.—Three negroes named Nicholas, George and John, were hung 
in Charleston, S. C.; in Baltimore, Conrad Vender was hung for the 
murder of Mrs. Cooper; and in New York, Matthew Wood for the 
murder of his wife. 

L5th. California Gold.—We have been furnished, from the Mint, 
with the following statement: 

The deposits of California Gold, during the six months ending 30th 
of June, were— 
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At the Philadelphia Mint, ; ares, ‘ . $1,000,818 
At the New Orleans Mint, ‘ ‘ , : ‘ 174,185 
$1,175,003 

Add the amount deposited at the Philadelphia Mint, to the 
15th inst., ‘ ; : ; : ’ . : 87,392 
Deposits of 1848, ‘ : ; » ; ; ; 44,177 


Total deposits as far as ascertained, : : ; $1,306,572 


16th. The ceremonies, in honour of the memory of Ex-President 
Polk, took place in Philadelphia. . 

The eulogium was pronounced by the Hon. George M. Dallas. 

Subsequently, at Boston, on the 25th, funeral solemnities were cele- 
brated, and Judge Woodbury delivered the eulogium. 


The ship Louis Philippe sailed from Baltimore for San Francisco, 
with the frames of sixty-four houses ready to be put up, and merchan- 
dise valued at $100,000. 

She had also on board the observatories and instruments of the astro- 
nomical expedition to the southern hemisphere, under charge of assis- 
tants— 

Passed Midshipman Archibald MacRae; 

Passed Midshipman H. C. Hunter. 


A fire occurred in Allegheny city, and in consequence of the bad 
conduct of the firemen, who ase ve to act and would not suffer other 
persons to check the progress of the flames, thirty houses and a church 
were burnt. 

At the same time there was a fire at Mauch Chunk, which is said to 
have destroyed property valued at $150,000. 


20th. The Boston papers of this date contain the following in- 
teresting statement concerning a green-house curiosity, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Allen, of Salem: 


“Mr. Allen has a fig free that is a curiosity. It fills the entire 
back wall of one of his houses, and is trained in the same way as the 
peach, the branches stretching right and left from the trunk some thirty 
or forty feet, and is very vigorous. The variety is the black fig of St. 
Michael. It is now in fruit with the third crop for the season. Up- 
wards of 3,000 figs, by count, have been gathered the present season, 
and it is still yielding its delicious fruit in abundance. When fully ripe, 
this fig bursts with its own richness. The fruit is fine, and a good 
variety for forcing. There are several other varieties of figs growing 
in the houses, but none so prolific as the St. Michael. 

“The growing of fruit under glass is quite extensive in Massachu- 
setts, and a vast amount of wealth is invested in this delightful branch 
of industry. There is probably more fruit grown in this way in Mas- 
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sachusetts than in all the other States of the Union, and there is a ready 
demand for all that is grown.” 


20th. About this date some Indians in Floxida committed numerous 
depredations on Indian river—making attacks on the settlements, plun- 
dering houses and firing on the inhabitants. The outrage produced 
great excitement in Florida; and, as we have heretofore noticed in 
the Register, a body of United States troops have been sent to 
Florida, under the command of General Twiggs, to repress further 
outrages and bring the offenders to punishment. 

General Twiggs has had an interview with Bowlegs, the Seminole 
chief, who promised to deliver up the guilty persons, and to preserve 
peace with the United States. 

25th. Several conflicts, with various success, occurred at this period 
between the Hungarians and their invaders, which we have recorded in 
another place. Processions in Hungary were formed by the ecclesiastics 
that greatly excited the people. They carried before them a colossal 
sword, and a flag on which was inscribed, “ Death to the Austrians and 
Russians.” The seat of the Magyar government was on a steamboat 
which passed up and down the river, and was defended by cannon. 

At Pesth the Austrian General Haynau, who is noted for his severity, 
issued a proclamation that exhibits a cruel and vindictive spirit, odious 
in these enlightened days. 

He tells the Hungarians,— 

“We have again planted the imperial standard on your steeples. 
But our feelings are far different from what they were when we left 
you a short time ago. Doomed to death is every person, no matter of 
what rank or sex,—doomed to instant death on the spot of the crime, 
is every one who dares to assist the cause of the rebels by words, or by 
deeds, or by revolutionary dress; doomed to instant death is every one 
who dares to insult any of my soldiers, or of those of our allies; doomed 
to instant death is every one who enters into traitorous communication 
with the enemies of the crown, or who maliciously presumes by ru- 
mours to assist the rebellion, or to conceal weapons. 

“If you heed not my warnings—if even a part of you should ven- 
ture, with audacious insolence, to transgress my orders, then annihila- 
tion will be your lot. Then, making all pay for one, and one for all, 
will I regard your lives and properties as forfeit, in atonement for 
your crimes. Your fair city, inhabitants of Pesth, which is now par- 
tially touched with the traces of just punishment, will then be reduced 
to a heap of ashes—a monument of your treason and of its castigation. 
Believe me that I am a man of my word, whether to punish transgres- 
sion or to reward merit.—Pesth, July 24.” 


30th. The Christian Times makes the following statement: __ 
“Dr. Giacinto Achilli has been arrested in Rome, and thrown into 
the inquisition. At eleven o’clock, p. m.,on Monday, 30th July, three 
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men in plain clothes took him into custody in the house where he was 
staying. They stated that they did so by order of the French prefect. 
They had no paper of authorization whatever. In other words, Dr. 
Achilli has been imprisoned, without any warrant, in the name of the 
French republic. The government of the city of Rome was, in point 
of fact, at that time in the hands of the authorities appointed by Gen. 
Oudinot. 

‘Dr. Achilli has been cast into one of the secret dungeons of the Holy 
Office. Our readers are aware that in these same dungeons the bones 
and other remains of former victims were brought to light in the be- 
ginning of 1849. 

‘*‘ Dr. Giacinto Achilli is a protestant of above five years’ standing. 
Formerly ‘Vicar of the Master of the Holy Palace,’ under Gregory 
XVL., professor of theology and professor of moral philosophy at the 
college of the Minerea, he subsequently became a protestant, and is well 
known, both in England and many other parts of Europe, as one who, 
from conscientious motives, had quitted the Roman Catholic church. 
He exercised the right which the de facto constitution of Rome gave 
him to take up his residence there, and to labour in the dissemination 
of the Holy Scriptures, and in the propagation of his principles among 
those who were disposed to hear him.” 


The news at this date is interesting from the far West. From the 
Salt Lake, the settlement of the Mormons, we have a statement from 
A. W. Bubbit, who arrived at Council Bluffs, which we condense: 

“The agricultural prospects of the country were very promising, 
and the settlers were in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

“We learn that 15,000 emigrants had passed through the valley 
during the season, and that about 3,000 would winter there. 

*€ Many of the emigrants had embraced the Mormon faith, and would 
settle in that section of the country. 

‘The surrounding tribes of Indians were very friendly, and had not 
offered to molest the whites. 

“‘ Merchandise was remarkably cheap, caused by many of the emi- 
grants abandoning their wagons, goods, &c., so that they could travel 
with greater facility and reach their destination before the cold weather 
set in. Most of the articles thus left sell at one-fourth their value. 

“ Perkins & Tyler’s trains, which were this side of Fort Laramie, had 
stampeded one hundred and fifty teams. 

‘These trains had picked up along the plains several persons who 
had been badly hurt. 

** Mrs. Hawks was accidentally killed during the journey. 

‘General Wilson would winter in the valley. 

“Major Simondson had established a government post at Smith’s 
Works, on the Bear river. 

The citizens of Great Basin had held a meeting and agreed to estab- 
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lish a provisional government.* They call their abode the State of 
Deseret. 

“Intelligence from the Upper Missouri states that the Omaha and 
Pouci Indians had a battle on the 4th of August. The Poucis were 
the aggressors. It appears, while hunting the day before, they killed 
three of the Omaha tribe—which led to the battle. The Poucis were 
defeated—losing 20 warriors, including their chief, 42 horses and much 
other property. The Omahas lost 4 Killed, 9 wounded. 


“The Sacs and Foxes were about making war on the Pawnees.” 


From California we have the following items :— 

The Boston Journal says that several of the early shipments from 
that city to California proved to be exceedingly profitable. For in- 
stance, a lot of wooden pails (twenty dozen) sold out there for $36 a 
dozen—%720 for the lot. A frame house, which cost $62, sold for 
$1,500. One-half of an invoice of wooden-ware, the whole of which 
cost in Boston about $80, has sold for $720, and it is calculated that 
the other half will sell for enough to make the whole invoice nett $1,500. 

Mr. Albert Macy, who was one of the passengers in the Aurora, 
from Nantucket, writes:—Time is worth, in San Francisco, from one 
to two dollars an hour.. I have taken thirty dollars for two days’ 
work, and thirty dollars for two and a half days’ work this week. I 
have still two adobe chimneys to build this week. 

** We have sold off nearly all our things, and the following are some 
of the prices that we got :— 

“‘For our house, which cost at home, $100, we got $1,300 ; for the 
tent, which cost $50, we got $250; our wagon cost $100, and sold 
for $312 ; a cook stove, which cost $15, sold for $125; for 50 lbs. of 
saleratus we got $150 ; (three dollars per Ib. ;) for 1,500 lbs. of bread, 
$165 ; for 100 Ibs. of butter, $100 ; six bbls. of flour, $48 ; two bbls. 
of pork, $30. We have sold nearly all our small stores, our whole 
sales amounting to about $2,500. For one thousand poor sawed cedar 
shingles we got $30. 

«Tf any of my townsmen are coming to California, tell them to bring 
only two suits of clothes, and those thick ones. I wish I had only 
what I have got on. I can get fine white shirts for $5 per dozen. 
Mechanics should bring their tools.” ‘ 

“ Dry goods and clothing are very low, as most of the emigrants 
bring clothes of their own. It costs fifty cents to have a shirt washed, 
when you can buy as good a one as I ever wore, at auction, for 25 
cents. You can purchase calico at from three to six cents per yard, 
while it costs $25 to make adress. So you see that labour is much the 
highest commodity in the market, and, wherever it attaches, it makes 
an exorbitant price. The best of beef can be bought for twelve cents 


* See Chronicle for August for form of government. 
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per pound, but a dinner of roast beef costs about $1 50. An ordinary 
cook gets $12 per day and found; and a man gets $500 per month 
for driving a team.” 


Aveust, 1849. 


1st. In conformity with the proclamation of Gen. Riley to that ef- 
fect, the election in California for settling the affairs of the government, 
was held to-day.* The Alta California describes the contest and the 
result in San Frantiaso. We give all the names and figures—they may 
be interesting to refer to hereafter. 

‘The election ordered by Gen. Riley took place yesterday. It was 
one of the most animated and spirited contests which San Francisco 
ever witnessed. Between the hours of 11, A. M., and sunset, 1,519 
votes were taken. There were a great many tickets in the field, and 
the canvassing by the friends of each was ardent, yet proper and or- 
derly. The whole day passed without disturbance of any character. 
Below will be found the figures from the official canvass, as furnished 
us by the judges and inspectors of election. ‘Those candidates to 
whose names a star (*) is prefixed were elected: 

Judge of the Superior Court—* Peter H. Burnett, 1,298; Kimball 
H. Dimmick, 212. 

Prefect—*Horace Hawes, 913; William A. Buffum, 444: Clarence 
Livingston, 118. 

Alcalde—* John W. Geary, 1,516. 

Second Alcaldes—*¥ rank Turk, 1,005; *John T. Vioget, 936; J. 
Mead Huxley, 459; Wm. Landers, 457 ; B. Simmons, 51. 

Sub-Prefect—*F rancisco Guerrero, 1,503; J. R. Curtis, 1,399; 
William H. Davis, 97. 

For Town Council—*Talbot H. Green, 1,510; *Henry A. Haprri- 
son, 1,491; *Alfred J. Ellis, 1,354; *Stephen Harris, 1,323; *Thos. 
B. Winston, 1,052 ; *John Townsend, 1,052; *Rodman M. Price, 840; 
*William H. Davis, 835; *Bezer Simmons, 825; *Samuel Brannan, 
823; *William M. Stewart, 815: *G. B. Post, 691 ; John H. Merrill, 
616; Wm. C. Parker, 528; Thomas J. Agnew, 526; M. L. Mott, 
481; F. D. Kohler, 472; T. W. Perkins, 439; J. P. Haven, 405; 
Moses G. Leonard, 384; H. H. Booker, 303; J. H. Peoples, 124; J. 
V. Plume, 170; R. Haley, 144; A. J. Grayson, 108; S. A. Wright, 84. 

Delegates to the Convention—*Edward Gilbert, 1,512 ; *Myron 
Norton, 1,436 ; *Wm. M. Gwin, 1,073; *Joseph Hobson, 839 ; *Wm. 
M. Stewart, 833; John A. Patterson, 520; Jonathan D. Stevenson, 
495 ; E. Gould Buffum, 451; A. H. Sibley, 184; William Burgoyne, 
54; A. C. Peachy, 35. 

Supernumercry Delegates—*Wm. D. M. Howard, 876; *Francis 
J. Lippitt, 874; *A. J. Ellis, 872; *Francisco Sanchez, 872 ; *Rod- 


* See afterwards a more recent account of the convention. 
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man M. Price, 871; S. W. Haight, 489; Wm. M. Smith, 430; J. B. 
Bidleman, 431; A. C. Peachy, 40; Scattering, 31. 

As we have yet to hear from the district of San Jose, it is not cer- 
tain that Judge Burnett is elected. Judge Dimmick will receive the 
undivided support of his district, undoubtedly ; but we do not think the 
vote, in its varied precincts, will overcome Burnett’s majority, which 
is now 1,086. 

These officers, elected as above, will continue in office until the first 
of January, 1850, when their places will be supplied by the officers 
elected at the regular election to be held next November. The sala- 
ries are fixed by the governor, but cannot exceed, for Superior Judges, 
$4,000 per annum; for Prefects, $2,500; and for other Judges, 
$1,500. The salaries will be paid out of the civil fund accruing from 
customs, unless otherwise ordered from Washington. 


Monterey, (Cattrornia,) August 1, 1849. 

The measures for settling the affairs of our government proposed in 
Gen. Riley’s proclamation, have met with approbation throughout the 
country, and to-day has been the day of election for delegates to a 
Convention, to meet on the Ist of September in this town, to form a 
State constitution, and also for local magistrates in the different dis- 
tricts. 

The delegates chosen in this town yesterday were: Messrs. Thomas 
O. Larken, H.W. Halleck, C. S. Botts, Lewis Dent, and Parifiew Ord.” 


We have another important entry to make, at this date, in relation 
to the proposed new State of Deseret, embracing the Mormon country 
about Salt Lake. We copy from the Bulletin: 

“The Mormons residing in the valley of the Great Salt Lake have 
framed a constitution fora state government, which is to be submitted 
to Congress at its next session, and which is to govern them until 
Congress shall authorize some other form of government. The docu- 
ment is the result of the labours of a convention, held in their city in 
March last, of inhabitants residing in that portion of California lying 
east of the Sierra Nevada. They have chosen as the title of their 
state, the ‘State of Deseret,’ a Mormon epithet for the ‘ Honey Bee,’ 
significant of industry and its kindred virtues. 

“The constitution is in the usual form of such documents among our 
new States. The three departments of government, legislative, Judi- 
cial and executive, are established. The legislative is to consist of 
two houses, the members of which are to be ‘free white male citizens 
of the United States,’ and bound by oath to a support of the constitu- 
tion of the same. A governor and lieutenant governor, with the 
customary officers, compose the executive, and the judiciary consists of 
Ne gues court, with such other tribunals as the legislature shall esta- 

ish 

“The Declaration of rights guaranties a perfect freedom to worship 
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God according to the dictates of conscience, and the legislature cannot 
establish any one religion, or interfere with any man’s mode of w orship, 
provided ‘he does not disturb the public peace, nor disturb others in 
their religious worship.’ Not a word is said about slavery, and as 
the Mormons are all, or nearly all, from free states, the probability i is 
that the idea of introducing slaves into their territory has not been en- 
tertained at all. 

‘These are the main features of this interesting document, and their 
liberal, enlightened character must please all American citizens. The 
general assembly adopted the instrument in July, and elected Almon 
W. Babbitt as their delegate and representative to Congress, to urge 
upon that body the admission of the new state into the Union.” 


By the late California papers we learn that a census has recently 
been taken of the inhabitants of Oregon, which shows that the popu- 
lation of that Territory is 8,902. This number includes the foreign 
population, which amounts to less than 300 souls. Gov. Lane has 1s- 
sued a proclamation, fixing the number of members of Council and 
House of Representatives to which each county is entitled, and ordering 
their election on the first Monday of June. The election for a dele- 
gate to Congress is to be held on the same day. By the census there 
are 2,500 voters in the territory; but, in consequence of the absence of 
many of them in California, and by reason of there being some six can- 
didates, it is supposed that the successful aspirant for the office of de- 
legate will not receive more than two hundred votes. The rage 
among the people of Oregon for gold-hunting is greater than ever, and 
both the newspapers have suspended operations in consequence thereof. 


1st. The Regents or “establishment” of the Smithsonian Institution 

held a meeting at the Smithsonian edifice. 
PRESENT. 

Zachary Taylor, President of the United States, and ex officio Pre- 
sident of the Institution. 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State. 

W. M. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Jacob Collamer, Postmaster General. 

Thomas Ewbank, Commissioner of Patents. 

W. W. Seaton, Mayor of Washington. 

Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The President took the Chair. 

This being the first meeting of the establishment, the Secretary gave 
an account of the Institution, of the plan of organization adopted by 
the Board of Regents, and of the progress made in carrying the seve- 
ral parts into operation. 

The chairman of the executive committee, Mr. Seaton, gave to the 
meeting an account of the disbursements of the Institution, and the 


state of its funds. 
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The following gentlemen having been recommended by the Regents 
and officers of the Institution, and being duly considered by this meet- 
ing, were, on motion of Mr. Meredith, oe elected honorary 
members of the Smithsonian Institution, viz. 

Dr. Robert Hare, of Pennsylvania. 

Albert Gallatin, of New York. 

Dr. Benjamin Silliman, of Connecticnt. 

Washington Irving, of New York. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draught and 
report by-laws and regulations for the future meetings of the establish- 
ment. 


Whereupon the President appointed Mr. Clayton, Mr. Meredith, and 
Mr. Seaton, the committee. 


On motion of Mr. Collamer, the Secretary of the Institution was 
added to the said committee. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned to meet again on the call of 
the President. 

(See Statistics for an account of this Institution.) 


1st. The Queen of England prorogued Parliament, and immediately 
afterwards departed for Ireland, accompanied by Prince Albert and her 
children. The royal yachts reached Cork harbour on the 2d August. 
We have elsewhere noticed the manner of her reception. It was loyal 

and enthusiastic throughout. 

The visits of the monarchs of England to Ireland have not been fre- 
quent. The first was by Henry II. in 1171—with a fleet of four hun- 
dred ships, and marching to Dublin with his army, he entertained the 
Irish chieftains with great state and magnificence. The second was 
by John in 1210, who robbed the Jews to pay the expenses of his 
visit. He was twelve days on the passage. 

The third was the visit of Richard II. in 1394, with a large army. 
He subsequently made another visit. In 1689, James II. arrived there 
from France to make a stand for his kingdom. He held a parliament 
in Dublin. In June, 1690, William III. advanced to meet him, and in 
the battle of the Boyne defeated him and took the kingdom. 

Cromwell’s invasion can hardly be termed a royal visit. The next 
who came was George LV. in 1821. 

Twenty-eight years afterwards, Queen Victoria with her whole 
family pays her Irish subjects a visit. 

It is stated by those who have been curious to examine the fact, that 
during the greater number of the royal visits, the weather has been un- 
usually boisterous and unpropitious. 


A Frvancrat Operation 1x Russta.—Five millions of rubles were 
lately transported from the fortress of St. Petersburg to the depot of 
the bank, to re plenish its resources. The sum was taken from the 
vaults of the fortress in the presence of the assistants of the comptroller 
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of the empire, the members of the Committee of Revision, the delegates 
from the Bourse, and the foreign commercial chargé d’affaires, and es- 
corted to the bank by infantry and cavalry. The council of the bank, 
in full sitting, and in the presence of the above gentlemen, assured 
themselves that the sum was the same as that taken from the fortress. 
The act relative to the removal was then signed by all present, and 
among other things, establishes the fact that there remained in the 
vaults of the fortress of Peter and Paul, after the removal of the five 
million of rubles, 101,528,595 rubles. 


2d. The Emperor of Russia, on a recent occasion, addressed to the 
Russian and Polish catholic bishops the following speech : 

*T do not wish for a new religion; a new sort of Catholic creed has 
been invented abroad, and I desire that it may not be introduced into 
my empire, because these innovators are the worst agitators, and with- 
out faith it is impossible that any thing can subsist. The west at this 
moment offers a fair specimen of what men come to if they have no 
faith—how great are the follies and absurdities which they commit. 
Look at Rome; I predicted all that would happen there. Faith has 
entirely disappeared in the west. The manner in which the Pope has 
been treated is a plain proof the true faith exists in Russia alone, and 
I hope (making the sign of the cross) that this holy faith may be main- 
tained here. I told the late Pope Gregory X VI. things which he had 
never heard from any body else. The present Pope is a good man, 
his intentions are excellent, but his principles savour too much of the 
spirit of the age. The King of Naples is a good catholic; he had been 
calumniated to the Pope, and now the Pope is compelled to have re- 
course to him.” 

Bishop Holowinski replied—‘* Your majesty, the Holy Father was 
obliged to yield to circumstances and the spirit of the age.” 

The Emperor—“ Very possibly; but all these disorders arise from 
want of faith. I am not a fanatic, but I have firm faith. In the 
west they have run to two extremes—fanaticism and impiety.” 


The following are the ecclesiastical grants for Australia as lately 
apportioned : 

“The sum of 30,0007. per annum in New South Wales had been 
appropriated by parliament for the maintenance of religious ordinances, 
and distributed between the churches of England, of Scotland, and of 
Rome, and the Wesleyan Society. These appropriations the bill pro- 
poses to make perpetual, and in amount unalterable, save on the side 
of increase. Of the 30,0007. devoted to public worship in New South 
Wales, the Church of England, claiming 95,733 members, will have 
an appropriation, by this measure, of 15,715/.—the Church of Rome, 
numbering 56,262 members, will have 9,333/.—of Scotland, 21,909, 
will get 3,634/.—Wesleyans, 7,935 members, and 1,316/.” 


Two wILL cases, which, in respect of the amount of property 
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involved, and peculiarity of the bequests, are very remarkable ones, 
have lately been before the Courts of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
for adjudication. 

The first is a suit brought by the heirs at law of Edward B. Phillips, 
contesting the validity of his will, by which, among other legacies, 
$100,000 was left to Harvard University, to be applied to the support 
of the observatory attached to that institution. This suit originated 
from the following circumstances: 

“Mr. Phillips, in 1837, became a resident of Lynn, living at Na- 
hant, and in June, 1848, committed suicide at the Brattleboro’ water 
cure establishthent. ‘The will bequeathed in usual form $100,000 to 
Charles Emory and Charles G. Loring, in trust, the interest of the 
same to be paid in quarterly instalments to Charles Beck and wife 
during their lives, and after their decease to Abby S. Beck and Theresa 
Phillips, his sisters; $100,000 to Harvard University, as a fund for 
one or more astronomical] observers, or for the purchase of astronomi- 
cal instruments, as may be thought’ desirable by the college corpora- 
tion; $60,000 to Charles Emory and John H. Gray, or the survivor ; 
the remainder of his property and all his personal effects to his cousin, 
William Phillips. 

“The will was contested by the heirs at law upon the following 
grounds: Ist, that the will was made on the Lord’s day, October 10, 
1847; 2d, because E. B. Phillips was not of a sound mind at the time 
of making his will; 3d, that he was unduly influenced in the making 
and signing of said will; 4th, because said will is not attested by three 
competent witnesses, nor any competent witnesses; 5th, because the 
persons whose names are attested to said will are interested in the pro- 
bate of the same; 6th, because the Court of Probate of Essex has not 
proper jurisdiction ; 7th, because said will is not attested by the testa- 
tor in the presence of three or more competent witnesses.” 

The other is the case of Hilyard et als. vs. Peter Miller, on a writ 
of error to the Common Pleas of Northampton county, before the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, on a judgment obtained against the plain- 
tiffs, in an action of ejectment brought by Peter Miller, defendant in 
error, in the court below, to test the will of the late Peter Miller, of 
Easton, the defendant’s uncle. 

Peter Miller, deceased, by his will gave all the residue of his estate, 
after some small legacies to trustees, with directions that it should be 
leased, loaned and invested, so that the income of his estate might form 
a fund for the purpose mentioned in his will. His purpose was to assist 
with loans of money on bond and mortgage, at interest, farmers and 
mechanics who want to purchase farms, or having purchased, want to 
pay for them, or make improvements in the borough of Easton, or 
townships adjacent. The estate is to accumulate so long as applica- 
tions to borrow money continue. By this will it is further directed 
that if it should so happen, in the lapse of time, that the income of the 
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estate fund should accumulate beyond the applications for such loans, 
and should be likely to remain so, and the amount thus unemployed 
would safely justify the undertaking, and when mechanics and others 
may be in want of employment, then an asylum shall be built out of the 
avails of the income fund, for the benefit of poor widows and single 
women, and the same be supported and maintained out of the means 
from said fund. 

The heir at law contends that the will is void in law, because it cre- 
ates a perpetuity, and if suffered to stand, would be injurious to the 
public welfare. That nothing is given in charity, or if any thing was 
intended, it is uncertain, both as to the amount of thefund devoted, 
and the time when it shall be applied. That the intention of the tes- 
tator, which must govern, is at war with every rule of law on the sub- 
ject of charitable uses. The plaintiffs in error contend that it isa 
charity, and must stand or fall upon the point, what was the intention 
of the testator? The estate is worth over three hundred thousand 
dollars, the whole of which is tied up by this very strange devise. 


3d. This day was observed as a day of fasting, humiliation and 
prayer, throughout the United States, on the recommendation of the 
President, who had» previously issued a proclamation to that effect. 
The following is a copy of that document : 

** At a season when the Providence of God has manifested itself, in 
the visitation of a fearful pestilence, which is spreading its ravages 
throughout the land, it is fitting that a people, whose reliance has ever 
been on His protection, should humble themselves before His throne, 
‘and, while acknowledging past transgressions, ask a continuance of 
Divine mercy. 

“It is, therefore, earnestly recommended that the first Friday in 
August, be observed throughout the United States, as a day of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer. All business will be suspended in the various 
branches of the public service on that day; and it is recommended to 
persons of all religious denominations to abstain, as far as practicable, 
from secular occupations, and to assemble in their respective places of 
public worship, to acknowledge the infinite goodness which has watched 
over our existence as a nation, and so long crowned us with manifold 
blessings ; and to implore the Almighty, in His own good time, to stay 


the destroying hand which is now lifted up against us. 
“Z. Tayior.” 


Under this date we deem it appropriate to record some interesting 
facts and incidents connected with “the visitation” to which the Presi- 
dent has referred, and which will serve to mark its fatal progress and 
ravages; reserving for the Statistics, the tabular statements of mortality. 


During the preceding summer months, the cholera raged throughout 
the United States to a fearful extent. In the Atlantic towns it was 
not so devastating as in 1832, but on the western rivers its sweep has 
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been appalling. In the cities of St. Louis and Cincinnati the deaths 
sometimes amounted to 150 and 200 per day. At the beginning of 
July, a gentleman, writing from St. Louis, thus described the horrors 
of the pestilence : 

“ Calamities are all around us. Death is every where. Cholera is 
dealing its blows to the right and left, and thousands of our people have 
been hurried to their graves. A well man now, may be, an hour hence, 
a corpse. The sextons, the undertakers, and even the horses of the 
city, are worn out with the dreadful work of burial. Carts and furni- 
ture wagons have to supply the places of hearses, which, though nu- 
merous, are insufficient to carry out the coffins, though piled one upon 
another. 

“Many dead bodies lie, without a friend to execute the rites of in- 
terment, until a public officer or a sister of charity comes to put them 
in the ground. Some persons, to save expenses which they are not 
able to bear, bury their friends in the woods or on the sand-bars of the 
river. Many is the house, lately full of inhabitants, that now has 
scarcely one left to tell the story of the departed. Husband and wife 
will take their tea together at evening, and before the next morning, 
one or both is ready for the grave. 

“Some of the sextons, ov ertasked, bury the dead at half the usual 
depth. The city government have abdicated their powers before an 
indignant populace, and the duties of the board of health are devolved 
upon a committee of citizens. The public school-houses are turned 
into hospitals, and the chief business of the living is to take care of the 
sick and dying, and to bury the dead. Many members of the city 
or" and probably not less than 10,000 of the citizens, have 
fled. The stillness of the Sabbath reigns, while death is doing its 
work. The newspapers do not, it is said, report half the cases, be- 
cause al] the forms of law are paralyzed, and officers do not discharge 
their duties. A dullness, nervousness and lack of energy are mani- 
fested by every one. The atmosphere is hot and humid. Flies swarm 
in myriads. Vegetation grows with the rankest luxuriance, and animal 
life sinks proportionably.”’ 

If more be wanting to complete the sad picture, we have the following 
description by the correspondent at St. Louis of the Buffalo Express: 

“You can have no proper idea of the ravages of the fell disease or 
its effects. The city , from a population of near 70,000 is now reduced 
to not over 30,000. Every body has fled but those too poor to leave, 
or whose business compelled them to remain. The streets are deserted, 
except by the hearse and the mournful procession moving to the gloated 
cemeteries. The blackened ruins, instead of having been removed and 
giving way to new places of business, as they would but for the pesti- 
lence, now present a sad spectacle of desolation. Few steamboats are 
running, and those go away loaded with the affrighted population, and 
bring back no passengers. The deaths, as reported for several weeks, 
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have been from 100 to 160 per day; while it is conceded by all who 
know, that from one-quarter to one-third are not reported, so that the 
actual number of deaths, for some time past, has not been much less 
than 200 per day—or say 1,200 a week—and that too in a popula- 
tion of from 30,000 to 35,000. Of course, hearses are constantly to be 
seen in the streets, and the entire night is spent in burying the dead. 


From Cincinnati the details received were of the most mournful 
kind. One paper stated: 

“The alarming augmentation of interments that are daily occurring, 
the flight of families from the city, the consternation that is depicted 
upon every countenance, and the united testimony of all our physicians, 
admonish us that far more systematic and efficient measures must be 
taken, both by the people and the city authorities, before we can look 
for any amelioration of the epidemic. 

“Our reporter, on returning from St. Joseph’s cemetery, on Friday 
evening, met nine funerals, the last one unattended by any train, but 
consisted simply of a rude wagon, in which the rough coffin of an adult 
was placed at length. An aged woman was leaning upon the coffin on 
one side and weeping, and an aged man sat upon the other side, the 
tears also coursing down his cheeks. He was driving the horse. This 
was all of that mournful attendance upon the grave—a father and 
mother forced by. poverty to perform the funeral rites of a beloved son.”’ 

Another paper refers to numerous rumours it has heard of persons 
supposed to have died of cholera recovering while preparations were 
being made for their interment; and mentions, as one of them, that one 
of the pall-bearers at a funeral declared, while walking by the hearse, 
that he heard a noise in the coffin. The hearse was stopped, the coffin 
+ in and the person who was about to be interred found breathing. 

e was conveyed home, and, it was stated, would probably recover. 

For a period of eight weeks, the mortality in the city was 4,628, 
Another account says 4,114. At one time there were 2,500 houses 
vacant. 

From Dayton, Ohio, a flourishing place, connected with Cincinnati 
by canal, the accounts were truly deplorable: 

“On account of the fatality attending families in which it made its 
appearance, the idea that the disease is contagious has become preva- 
lent. Physicians themselves are panic-stricken — patients suffering 
from disease are left to die alone and neglected ; husbands desert wives 
in this fearful extremity, and daughters forget what they owe to their 
mothers.” 

Sandusky city, another place in Ohio, suffered terribly from the cholera. 
The account from that place stated that the epidemic had reached a 
crisis which threatened to produce most disastrous consequences: 

“Of a population of 3,000, there are not more than 700 remaining. 
The deaths for the last two days amount to above one hundred, and it 
is still on the increase. Most of the inhabitants who have escaped the 
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dreadful malady have left the city in dismay. Business of every de- 
scription is entirely suspended, and the various hotels, together with 
the post-office and public stores are all closed. Many of our physi- 
cians had fallen victims to the disease, and those who have escaped its 
ravages have precipitately fled from the region of death. The sick 
are suffering in a dreadful manner for the want of medical aid and as- 
sistance. ‘The living are not only unable to attend to the wants of the 
sick, but cannot bury their dead. There are none to be found to dig 
graves or make coffins. The markets are entirely deserted, and the 
few inhabitants remaining are under the necessity of sending to Cleve- 
land and other ports on the Lake for provisions and medical assist- 
ance.” 

Birmingham, a flourishing town in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, was 
desolated by the scourge. The Pittsburgh Gazette says: 

“ The disease in this ill-fated town is rapidly on the increase, and 
is now spreading through all parts of it. The greatest consternation 
prevails, and few who can leave their houses remain in them. The 
stores are closed, and the streets blocked up by the furniture wagons 
and carts, removing families into the country, while the manufactories 
are, with very few exceptions, shut up.” 

The following affecting incident is recorded in the western papers: 

“A family near Charleston, Miami county, Ohio, were last week 
attacked with cholera. First the father died—then three of the 
children and the mother were taken—a boy of thirteen being the only 
one remaining in health. ~The sick children all died on Thursday ; and 
during that night, with the three dead bodies lying in the room, the 
boy, alone and unaided, faithfully watched and nursed his mother! 
On the next day, some neighbours came in, gave a decent burial to the 
deceased, and were compelled, so noxious and offensive was the room 
in which the woman lay, to remove her, for the time, out of doors to 
the shade of a tree near by. The boy was taken to Tippecanoe by 
some friends, and remained there for a few days, was seized with cholera, 
and died after a short illness! The mother is recovering; but the noble- 
hearted boy, who so faithfully watched with her during that fearful 
night, has gone to his reward.” 

The New York Courier and Enquirer contains another touching in- 
stance of the desolation that has fallen on families: 

“A gentleman extensively engaged in manufacturing, told us yester- 
day, that a fine little fellow, twelve or fourteen years old, recently came 
to him and asked for work. He told him he had none to give hin— 
but was prompted, by the tears which started to his eyes, as he was 
turning away, to inquire into his circumstances. The boy told him 
where he had lived, in the Tenth avenue—and that within a few days 
his father, mother, two brothers, two sisters, and an apprentice boy, 
who lived with them, had died of the cholera, and that he was the sole 
survivor of them all! Such an appeal was not to be resisted; the little 
fellow soon found a place, and is now at work.” 
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We add another orphan story equally affecting; this scene was in 
the same city: 

‘A clergyman attending the funeral of a woman, who died in Wall 
street, on the 11th inst., says:—‘I found the two children sitting by 
the side of the coffin, and as no other individual was present, the deso- 
late room was as silent as the tomb. I offered a short prayer, and at 
the close of each sentence, the children repeated that prayer, word for 
word. They had been accustomed in that manfler to repeat their 
mother’s prayers. They then waited for the privilege of riding on the 
hearse, to accompany the remains of their mother to the place of burial.’”’ 

Sometimes a parent was left alone, his whole family being swept 
away by the pestilence. 

‘A few days since, a child belonging to a young mechanic residing 
in the upper part of the city, was attacked with the cholera, and died 
in a few hours. On the succeeding day the second child was attacked 
with the malady, and on the following day she also died. ‘The third 
child, the youngest and the only one remaining, was taken down the 
same day, and while the mother was attending upon her, she also was 
attacked by the same disease, brought on by care and anxiety, and an- 
* other day had scarcely elapsed, before she, too, was numbered with the 

dead. The remaining child lingered for a day or two longer, when it 
followed its mother to the world of spirits. Thus, in the short space 
of a week, was a husband and father deprived of wife and children.” 

We have said, that in some instances whole families were swept away ; 
we copy from the Cairo Delta, (Ill.) one of ‘those instances: 

‘“*We are informed that a week or two since, in a little settlement 
between Ohio city and Charleston, Mo., every member of three families, 
numbering thirteen persons in all, died of the cholera. Their names 
were Hill, Welch and Brecken. A doctor named Myers, who had 
been attending them, was also taken with the disease, and died alone. 
The bodies were found in the houses, and in too decomposed a state to 
be placed in the coffins provided for them. They were buried as they 
were found. The three or four inhabitants not taken with the disease fled. 
In all the instances of great fatality of which we have read, resulting 
from the cholera, this appears comparatively the greatest.” 

Had we room, we might increase the mournful account—we might 
add to the list of the sufferers many more instances of the fatal progress 
of the pestilence. It was not confined to any class or age. The poor 
and the rich alike were its subjects. It respected not persons—the 
temperate and the intemperate fell before it. It struck down some 
of the finest intellects and noblest spirits in the land—Gaines, Dun- 
can and Henrie, Ogden, Lawrence, Woolley, Lord, Scovel, Lyon, 
Hamilton, Griswold, and many others,—the brave, the learned, and the 

nous. 
And of the devoted and fearless physicians who attended the sick, 
and the dying, throughout all the scenes of this gloomy period, num- 
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bers lost their lives from the effects of incessant watchings. Such were 
Brainerd, Lane, Barbour, Hadduck, Harrison, Lathrop, and many be- 
sides them, who regarded not fatigue, labour, health, or life itself, under 
the promptings of a stern sense of duty, and a self-sacrificing spirit. 

The ravages of the pestilence were not confined to our own country. 
The angel of death, who seemed to have come across the Atlantic to us, 
re-visited the eastern world during the past summer with more fatal 
effect in some places than at the frst visitation. Especially was this 
observable in England and France. In the cities of Paris and London 
nearly one thousand have died ina day. The ravages of the disease 
were felt throughout Europe—Berlin in Prussia, and Birmingham in 
England, are said to have been the only large cities exempted. Every 
where, 100, as in this country, it struck down its victims from all ranks 
and descriptions of persons without discrimination. In France, as in 
the United States, the President of the republic was attacked by it. 
A distinguished Marshal of France, and Catalini, who had been the 
most brilliant star in the musical world, were its victims. 

We have recorded thus much in this place concerning this fearful 
pestilence, which, with its attendant scourge, war, has made the year 
1849 emphatically a year of death and mourning. In this notice we 
have intended to do no more than to chronicle its advent, and by the 
instances we have given of its fatal visits, to exhibit the virulence of 
its attacks. It is perhaps true that it was not so violent in some places, 
especially on the Atlantic coast, as in 1832; but on the western rivers 
it was equally if not more so. Under the statistical head we shall give 
some figures and tables showing the extent of the mortality, and from 
which can be collected the data for determining comparative results. 


9th. The President of the United States, Gen. Zachary Taylor, left 
the seat of government on a northern tour. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Wood of the army, a member of his family, and several other gen- 
tlemen. At the rail-road depot, near Baltimore, he was received with 
acclamation by a large concourse of people, and was greeted with 
much enthusiasm on his arrival in the city. On the 10th he left Balti- 
more, and proceeded to York and Lancaster, Pa. On his way he was 
met by Governor Johnston, with a committee of citizens, who welcomed 
him to the State. When he arrived at Lancaster, in answer to the 
address made to him, he said: 

“IT have come to Pennsylvania with no political purposes in view, 
but that I might witness in person her agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining operations, and I am gratified to know that thus far the people 
have welcomed me, without distinction of party, to this renowned com- 
monwealth. I have come among you, too, in a plain and _unostenta- 
tious manner, feeling that I should nevertheless receive kindness and 
hospitality wherever I visit or sojourn. In this spirit the people met 
me at my first entrance into the State, and in this spirit they have es- 
corted me from place to place.” 
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At Harrisburgh he was received with much courtesy by all classes 
of citizens. At Carlisle he became indisposed, but rallied sufficiently 
to go on to Chambersburgh, and to Bedford Springs, where he seemed 
to fully recover his health. At Pittsburgh he arrived on the 18th, and 
met with a very flattering reception from the citizens, headed by Hon. 
Walter Forward. After leaving Pittsburgh, en route to Erie, the same 
gratifying expression oi yood feeling on the part of his fellow-citizens 
was tendered to him at all places through which he passed. When 
he came near to Erie he was found to be very ill, his disorder having 
returned, and it became necessary to convey him rapidly into the town 
to private lodgings. Here he became seriously ill, so that fears were 
entertained for his hfe. The Vice President left Buffalo and went on 
to Erie to be with him. 

The crowd who had assembled to see him were disappointed, and 
indeed the termination of his journey was destined to be entirely diffe- 
rent from that which was expected when he left home. It was his 
intention to have passed through the State of New York, and to have 
attended the great agricultural fair which was to be held at Syracuse 
on the 12th September; but his extreme debility, and the precarious 
state of his health, forbade the accomplishment of this purpose. He 
therefore hastened to Niagara Falls, passed rapidly through Buffalo, 
Albany, New York city, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and arrived at 
Washington after an absence of four weeks. It was matter of sur- 
prise to many that the President should have hazarded a tour during 
a season so especially unpropitious, whilst the air, every where, was 
tainted with the epidemic poison, and the excitement consequent upon 
receptions rendered him more than usually liable to an attack. 

Since his return we are gratified to learn that he has regained his 
wonted health. 


9th. A very serious rail-road accident occurred on the New York 
and Philadelphia road. As the morning train of cars from Philadel- 
phia was approaching Princeton, the locomotive, tender, and the truck 
of the baggage-car, were precipitated into the canal, by the switch near 
the bank having been maliciously turned for the special purpose of 
causing an accident. Fortunately the passenger cars maintained their 
position upon the track, but the sudden check to a speed of about 
twenty miles an hour, caused the way car to be crushed into the body 
of the forward deck car, carrying death and dismay to those unfortu- 
nate passengers in that portion of the train. Two persons were crushed 
to death, and eighteen others more or less injured. 


11th. The President of the United States issued his proclamation 
warning all citizens against connecting themselves with an armed expe- 
dition which it was supposed was about to be fitted out from the United 
States to invade the island of Cuba. (See History and Documents.) 
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13th. The Hungarian General, Georgey, surrendered his whole 
army, between 30 000 and 40,000 men, to the Russian General, Rudi- 
ger. The surrender was made near Grosswardein, at the village of 
Saellosz, and was without conditions—Georgey only claiming, : as a 
favour, the intervention of Field Marshal Paskiewitch, the Russian 
general-in-chief. 

Previous to this surrender of Georgey, it appears that Kossuth and 
his ministers, sensible of the desperate condition of affairs, had re signed 
all power, civil and military, into the hands of Arthur Georgey. Upon 
this transfer being made, Georgey issued a proclamation to the Hunga- 
rians, in which he says: 

“The provisional government has ceased to exist. The governor 
and the ministers have voluntarily resigned office, and government is 
broken up. Under these circumstances a military dictatorship is a ne- 
cessity, which I assume provisionally, together with the civil power. 
Citizens! whatever can be done for the country, in our position of ex- 
tremity, I shall endeavour to accomplish, either peaceably or by force 
of arms, whichever necessity requires; but, at any rate, so that the 
enormous sacrifices already made shall be lightened.” 

To the commander of the strong fortress of Comorn, General Klapka, 
he addressed a letter requiring him to surrender that strong hold of the 
Hungarians into the hands of the Austrians. We give his reasons for 
this order in his own language: 

General, the die is cast—our hopes are crushed! Our power has 
been broken by the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, aided by the armies 
of Russia. The struggles and the sacrifices of our great nation were 
fruitless, and it were ‘madness to persevere. General, you will think 
my actions at Vilagosh mysterious and even incredible. I will explain 
my motives to you and to the world. I ama Hungarian. I love my 
country above all things, and I followed the dictates rot my heart, which 
urged me to restore peace to my poor and ruined country, and thus 
save it from perdition. 

General, this is my motive for what I did at Vilagosh. Posterity 
will judge me. 

“General, by virtue of the dignity of Dictator, which the nation 
conferred on me by the (dissolved) parliament, I summon you to follow 
my example, and by an immediate surrender of the fortress of Comorn, 
to end a war of which the protraction w ould for ever crush the great- 
ness and the glory of the Hungarian nation.’ 

Comorn had a garrison of 20,000 men, and one year’s provision. 
The garrison refused to surrender, and at the latest accounts was re- 
solved to hold out, and “ laugh a siege to scorn.” But if the whole 
country submits, they too must in the end yield. 

Kossuth with Dembinski, Perczel and others, succeeded in escaping, 
and reached the Turkish dominions, where they were protected by the 
Sultan. The English minister at Constantinople is said to have inter- 
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fered in their behalf. A story has found its way into the papers, and 
seems to be credited, that Kossuth carried off with him the Hungarian 
crown and the State jewels. Of this crown, a curious account is re- 
lated, from which it would appear that it was originally presented by 
the Pope 800 years ago to the sovereign of Hungary—that it was once 
packed away in a cask—then stolen by a maid—pawned by a Queen 
to the Emperor of Germany—was stolen again and fell into the hands 
of the Turks—was returned by Solyman—was given to the Emperor 
Ferdinand, and at last restored to the Hungarians. 

The statements concerning the submission of the Hungarians, and 
the flight of Kossuth and his compatriots, are still confused and in- 
volved in much uncertainty at the time we are writing. In our next 
number we shall be able to give a more satisfactory and definite narra- 
tive of these interesting events. 


14th. A very singular optical illusion was observed on the Catskill 
mountains. The following account is written by an eye-witness: 

** The afternoon was a memorable one for the mountain. The opti- 
cal illusion of last Monday week was reproduced, but more transcend- 
ently beautiful than it had ever appeared before. It is the third time 
in twenty years that this extraordinary phenomenon has been per- 
ceived. Mrs. A. and myself were sitting on the rock in front of the 
piazza, when, she suddenly exclaimed, “ Look, look!’ I did so, and 
the whole hotel was surrounded in the cloud before us. ‘The whole 
house was assembled immediately, and we ran out to the point of rock 
from which the phenomenon of last Monday had been perceived. We 
were scarcely there a minute when a beautifully arched rainbow was 
formed in the cloud, exactly in the centre of which was seen the entire 
group, precisely a8 they stood on the ledge of the rock. It was not 
merely their shadows, but the entire form of each person in the group 
was distinctly visible; each person saw the whole group, not merely 
the reflection of hisown image. This lasted about five minutes, when 
the rainbow disappeared, and the phenomenon of Monday last suc- 
ceeded; each person saw his own shadow, of huge dimensions, reflected 
on the cloud and surrounded by a halo of light, but was unable to see 
that of his neighbour. I shall never in my life see any thing of the 
kind again, and if I had not seen it, I could have formed no conception 
of its effect; it was perfectly thrilling, The poems of Ossian, the 
Children of the Mist, the Death Fetch of the Germans, the spectral 
phantoms that were fearful visions to less enlightened ages, were all 
realized distinctly and palpably before us. This visit to the Catskills 
has revealed to me more of the wonders of nature than all else that I 
have seen put together.” 


15th. The convention for the union of the two sections of the de- 
mocratic party, (Hunkers and Barnburners,) met at Rome, New York. 
The leaders on both sides were present, and though there was no for- 
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mal settlement of differences, yet they progressed so far towards it, as 
afterwards, in subsequent conventions, to agree upon union tickets to 
be supported at the next election. The consequence will probably be, 
that in the coming conflicts the two great parties, (Whig and Demo- 
crat,) will battle with undivided strength for the supremacy. A united 
front in the one will oblige harmony and increased energy in the other. 
The strife of party can never cease in our country as long as the press 
is free,—the right of private opinion unrestricted,—the people sove- 
reign, and the desire of office prompts men to struggle for power. 


16th. ‘The following are the details of a sad disaster in the harbour 
of Mazatlan: 

“The French ship Roland, Captain Bajoux, was wrecked upon the 
Creston rocks, in our harbour. She was lying at anchor, bound for San 
Francisco, when a severe tempest sprang up in the night of the 10th, 
which resulted as above. Out of forty-five passengers, consisting of 
Americans, French, Mexicans, Spaniards, and the others who had al- 
ready gone on board, twenty-five have perished, having most of them 
drowned—some, however, being severely bruised and wounded. Five 
of the sailors managed to get off into a boat, but suddenly the Roland 
went to pieces, and carried them down with her. ‘The English frigate 
Champion rendered prompt and energetic aid to the sufferers. Eight 
of the passengers were picked up and saved by the British officers, 
whose conduct deserves the highest praise. ‘Two of those officers are 
reported to have jumped overboard into the sea to rescue some drown- 
ing persons from the ill-fated ship. A man named Paul Adams was 
one out of eight saved by the officers of the Champion.’ 


16th. A company of United States troops, commanded by Captain 
H. B. Budd, had a fight with the Apache Indians at Los Vegas. It 
was represented as a hand to hand conflict. Lieut. Burnside and two 
others of the troop were wounded. A considerable number of the In- 
dians were sabred—six prisoners and thirteen horses were brought in, 


Several riots recently occurred at Montreal, one especially on the 
night of the 14th inst., when about thirty persons went into La Fontain’s 
house, broke open the gates and entered the garden. A number of 
shots were fired by the persons in the house, said to be a body of dis- 
guised mounted police. 

A man named Mason was shot, ten slugs entering his body, killing 
him almost instantly. A number of others are said to have been 
wounded, 

There is a growing feeling in favour of the independence of Canada, 
or its annexation to the Union. A plan is suggested for the par- 
tition of the country into three States. The Montreal Gazette pro- 
pounds this scheme; and the following are stated to be the division and 
boundaries proposed : 

1. The State of Canada West, to include the whole of Upper Canada 
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down to the foot of Lake Ontario. The population of this would be 
exclusively English, with the exception of some fifty or sixty thousand 
French, scattered over it or settled near Detroit. 

2. The State of Canada East, to include the districts of Quebec and 
Three Rivers, with the exception of some of the southern townships. 
The population of this would be almost exclusively French, with the 
exception of Quebec, where the Irish labouring classes are pretty nu- 
merous, but go with the French—the mercantile classes having no 
political influence, and indeed being quite apathetic. 

3. The State of Central Canada, to consist of the Ottowa. district, 
and of that portion of Upper Canada which lies between the Ottowa 
and the St. Lawrence, of the district of Montreal and of that of St. 
Francis, leaving to Canada East the bordering parishes of purely French 
character, and taking on the south the townships of British law and 
settlement. 


21st. The American Association for the promotion of Science, opened 
their meeting at Cambridge, Mass., Professor Henry presiding. A 
paper on the Aurora Borealis was read by Prof. Secchi, of Georgetown 
College; one on the polar plant, or Rosin Wood, whose leaves stand 
with their edges north and south, by Prof. Gray; a communication by 
the president on the Altona Observatory; a lecture on the structure of 
coral animals,. by Prof. Agassiz; a paper on the prime meridian, by 
Lieutenant Davis. Many other interesting subjects were brought be- 
fore the association, and it was agreed that the next meeting shall be 
held at New-Haven. 


22d. The meeting of the Peace Congress was held in Paris this day. 
About 1,500 persons were present. The celebrated M. Victor Hugo 
in the chair. The flags of all nations adorned the hall. The stars 
and stripes of the United States occupied a conspicuous position, float- 
ing side by side with the tri-colour of France and the English union- 
jack. Mr. Cobden and his party were received with applause, and the 
American gentlemen were saluted with enthusiastic cheers. The names 
of parties who gave in their adhesion to the principles of the Congress 
were read, and then M. Victor Hugo’s speech, amidst intense applause. 
It is described as an exquisite piece of composition and replete with the 
most benevolent sentiments. 

Among the gentlemen present from England were Messrs. Cobden, 
Villiers, Hindley, Sturge, &c. Some of the French members were 
Victor Hugo, Horace Say, Joseph Garnier, Michel Chevalier, M. L. 
Archeveque, &c. 

Among the American names were Elihu Burritt, Hon. C. Durkie, 
Rev. A. Mahon, President of Oberlin Institute, Rev. Dr. Allen, formerly 
President of Bowdoin College, Professor Walker, Rev. P. Berry, &c. 
From Belgium, M. Vischers. 

Mr. Cobden proposed to restrain war by cutting off supplies—by 
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appealing to the consciences of all men who have money to lend to 
withhold the sinews of war. Among the speakers was a coloured man 
of the name of Brown, who described himself as an escaped slave from 
the United States. 

The French Minister of Public Works invited the members to visit 
the palace of Versailles, which was accepted by 1,000; and the great 
fountains played, hitherto exhibited only to crowned heads. They had 
also an interview with the President of France. 

The Congress adjourned on the 25th. Victor Hugo, the president, 
delivered a farewell address, before quitting the chair, which was re- 
ceived with tremendous acclamations. - It happened to be the anni- 
versary of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, of which the eloquent 
chairman was reminded only a short time before he spoke, and of which 
coincidence he availed himself in a masterly manner. A correspondent 
of the ‘Times, speaking of the incident, says:— 

“He reminded his auditory that in the same city where streams of 
blood once flowed, and the tocsin of destruction was heard from the 
tower still standing near them, and where unheard of atrocities were 
committed in the name of religion, men were assembled on a mission of 
peace and love—men from distant countries, and members of various 
creeds. The Catholic and Protestant, the Quaker and the Presby- 
terian, grasped each other’s hands in brotherly love, and the ministers 
of different forms of Christian worship led the way in that holy work. 
I never saw enthusiasm excited to such a pitch as at that moment. The 
acclamations died away only to be renewed again and again, and at 


length the Americans and English stood up and gave seven rounds of 
hurrahs.”’ 


26th. President Faustin Soulouque was crowned Emperor of Hayti. 
(See History. ) 

He is said to have sent $38,000 to England to purchase a crown. 
Heretofore he has been represented as a man of a blood-thirsty and 
cruel nature, who has put his enemies to death without mercy. He 
promises now to rule according to law. These are his words: 

“Full of confidence in the Supreme Will, which on two solemn oc- 
casions has evinced for me its benign solicitude, I preserve the happy 
hope of being able worthily to respond to your expectations, by main- 
taining all the institutions which guaranty the rights of citizens ; by 
causing order and peace to reign in the Empire; ‘by z assuring the tri- 
umph of the principles of liberty and equality; and by maintaining, at 
the price of all sacrifices, the independence of the country, and the in- 
tegrity and indiv isibility of its territory. 

“ Haytiens! The Legislative body will at once be called on to en- 
gage in the revision of the constitutional compact, in order to put it in 
harmony with the new order of things; I will observe its prescriptions 
and cause them to be observed; I swear it before God and man.” 
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Accounts were received from the Dominican Republic: 

The National Congress has decreed to Santana the title of Liberator 
and General-in-chief of the Dominican forces, in return for his efficient 
services. 

Buenaventura Baez, member of the Senate, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic by the electoral college, and proclaimed by Con- 
gress on the 18th August; he would no doubt accept. 

Perfect tranquillity prevailed. Much impatience was felt for the in- 
stallation of the new President, as great changes in the progress of af- 
fairs were expected under the new administration. 

Nothing was positively known in relation to the question of the 
“French Protectorate,” but, under all the circumstances, it was diffi- 
cult to believe that France would interfere in the affairs of the country. 


27th. A steamboat disaster happened off the Coast of Florida, west 
of Egmont Bay: A large steam vessel, the Mary Kingsman, char- 
tered by the government to carry thither 110 mules and 20 horses, 
having on board about 33 persons, teamsters and hands, exploded one 
of her boilers, by which nineteen men were killed and eight wounded 
—the latter brought in, of whom two have died since. All the 
horses and mules were so badly scalded or injured that they were 
thrown overboard. 


dist. Further interesting news from California up to this date were 
received by the Empire City steamer, which arrived at New York, 
and brought nearly half a million in specie. 

The number of gold washers on the streams had increased. The 
Peruvians and Chilians had been pretty thoroughly driven out from the 
middle and north forks, and there seems to be a disposition to drive 
them altogether from the mining country. Some of the old miners are 
doing better than they did last year—and all have been successful, but 
there has been considerable suffering. It is hard work to mine, 
but it is said to give a good appetite and sound sleep. ‘The miners 
average about an ounce a day. 

The number of emigrants who arrived by sea at San Francisco in 
the month of August, were 3806 males, and 87 females—of these, 
3385 were Americans. On the 30th August, there were 61,385 tons 
of shipping in the harbour. 

The convention for framing a State constitution for California as- 
sembles at Monterey 31st August. The composition of the body, as 
far as known, is as follows: 

District or San Francisco.— Regular.—Edward Gilbert, Myron 
Norton, Wm. M. Gwin, Joseph Hobson, William M. Stewart. 

Supernumeraries—W. D. M. Howard, Francis J. Lippitt, A. J. 
Ellis, Francisco Sanchez, Rodman M. Price. 

District or San Jose.—Regular.—Joseph Aram, K. H. Dimmick, 
J. D. Hoppe, Antonio M. Pico, Elam Brown. 
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Supernumeraries.—Pedro Sansevain, Julian Hanks, A. M. Pico. 

District or Monrerry.—Regular.—H. Wager Halleck, Thomas 
O. Larkin, Lewis S. Dent, Chas. T. Botts, Passificus Ord. 

District or Sonoma. — Regular. —Joel P. Walker, Robert Semple, 
L. W. Boggs, M. G. Tallejo. 

District or San Dirco.— Regular.—Miguel de Pedrorena, Henry 
Hill. 

Supernumeraries.—Cave S. Couts, John Forster, Wm. Richardson. 

The convention was said to be composed of men of intelligence and 
integrity. 

A letter from San Fiancisco says that Giving and King will go to 
the United States Senate, and that a constitution will be formed and a 
legislature elected by the 1st of November. 

“Gen. Smith had gone on an expedition to the mountains of the Si- 
erra Nevada. Colonel Fremont was at Monterey. 

Lieutenant Beale, bearer of despatches, had arrived at San Francisco 
and proceeded to Gen. Smith’s head-quarters. The Hon. Thos. Butler 
King had been dangerously ill of bilious fever, but had so far recovered 
as to be considered out of danger. Gen. Riley had also been sick. 

The following is the religious intelligence from San Francisco. 

The following churches have been organized i in the city: 

1. Roman C atholic—Servi ice administered every Sabbath at their 
church on Vallejo street. 

2. First Baptist, Rev. O. C. Wheeler, pastor—Service every Sab- 
bath at their new church on Washington street, near the corner of 
Stockton. 

3. First Presbyterian, Rev. Albert Williams, pa: 
Sabbath at their large tent on Dupont street, near Pacific. 

4. Protestant Episcopal, Rev. F. Mines, rector—Service every 
— for the present, at the house of J. H. Merrill, Esq. 

5. Methodist.—We understand that this denomination has com- 
wie the erection of a church at the head of Washington street. 

6. Congregational—The Rev. T. D. Hunt has consented to offi- 
ciate occasionally for this church until the first of November next. 

In connexion with the above, it is proper we should state that Sab- 
bath schools are established in the Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episco- 
pal churches, and there is also one attached to the chaplaincy. 








rvice every 


31st. Further particulars from the far west. In addition to what 
we have already selected from the California letters, we insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Upon the San Joaquin and its tributaries there are some twenty 
thousand men now at work, who will earn, by January next, some 
$20,000,000. According to this calculation, this country will yield 
not less than $40,000,000 annually—an income unprecedented in the 
annals of the world. A word to those about starting for this region. 
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Stout, hard-working men are those who acquire the most gold. Board- 
ing-tents are plenty all over the mineral country, and board varies from 
$3 to $5 per day. Parties, of from three to five, are the most suc- 
cessful. All large parties break up from a want of unity of feeling, 
after reaching here; in fact, they are unprofitable. Machinery is of 
no use, and does not sell for the freight it costs. The flourishing cities 
of Sacramento, Stockton, Benecia, and others, are the best evidence of 
the immense value of this wealth, in populating a land that only needs 
labourers to make it one of the finest grazing and agricultural coun- 
tries in the world.” 


The Expedition to the Salt Lake.—By letters very recently received, 
says the Intelligencer, news is brought that the exploring party, under 
command of Captain Stansbury, of the Topographical Engineers, now 
en route for the great Salt Lake in Upper California, entered Fremont’s 
South Pass in the Rocky Mountains on the 5th of August. The party 
were all in good health and fine spirits, having accomplished two-thirds 
of the journey towards their destined field iT ciaietnlion. They pur- 
sue the ordinary Oregon route as far as Fort Hall, where they leave 
it, and, turning short to the south, enter the valley of the great Salt 
Lake and its tributaries. 


Letters from Gen. Collier’s party, bound for California, dated Santa 
Fe, August 16th, have been received. They expected to leave on the 
18th, and to be at San Diego in forty days or less. They go by the 
Southern route, direct to the mouth of Salt river and the Gila. “The 
writers speak of the pilgrimage across the plains as one of excessive 
toil. Life on the prairies is any thing but a trip of pleasure. One 
letter, published in the Cincinnati Gazette, says: 

*‘ Thousands will now testify that the truth has been suppressed, and 
point with sorrowing hearts to the numerous graves along the line of 
their march as evidence that toil, privation, sickness, and death, go 
with the train of the poor, deceived, and starving emigrants. Even 
at this point, where comparatively but few have congregated, I witness 
the destitute and broken in spirit, far from home or friends, and with- 
out the means of going forward, or of returning. Many have found 
to their cost that it would have been far better to have staid at home, 
letting ‘well enough alone.’ I have conversed with hundreds ‘ going 
to California,’ but “T am yet to see the first man who had any settled 
plan for the future, or any fixed idea of what he is to do, should he 
reach there. The heart-ache has been cast broadcast on the way, and 
there is yet to be much more of it in the future.” 

He describes the country between the Arkansas and Santa Fe as 
utterly wretched, and dear at a gift. The picture of vice and _profli- 
gacy given is truly deplorable. Crowds were assembled around the 
gaming-tables in every public house, and numerous groups were seen 
seated on the ground 1 in every street, engaged in the same vice. 
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From Venezuela we have the judgment passed upon the unfortunate 
Gen. Paez, in these words: 

President Monagas, considering that the war which was begun on 
the 21st June last has ended. as the principal chiefs and all the soldiers 
of the Paez faction, who wished to upset the present government of 
the republic, have surrendered—this glorious triumph over, and the 
punishment of a great part of the insurgents who have lost their lives 
on the battle-field, having given the government power to use towards 
those who have surrendered, the clemency which they have demanded, 
and which has always been its policy—it is decreed: 

“Art. 1. The chief of the faction, Jose Antonio Paez, will be ex- 
pelled for ever out of the territory of the republic, and will remain in 
Europe. However, his departure from the country will only take place 
when the franquility and security of Venezuela will allow it. 

“ Art. 2. Those who have surrendered with the said Paez, will be 
expelled out of the country, or detained prisoners for a certain time, 
according to their degree of culpability, as it will be decided by the 
executive power. 

* Art. 3. The executive power retains for some time the power to 
detain, as security, those it will be thought convenient, to dischi arge 
from exile or prison, and either to modify or change one penalty into 
another.” 


dist. Late files of the Correo del Isthmo, announce the arrival] at 
his place of destination, of the Hon. E. G. Squier, U. S. Chargé to the 
republic of Nicaragua. His arrival seems to have been regarded as 
an event of remarkable importance. It is heralded in all the journals 
as a new era for Nicaragua, and he entered the city amid discharge of 
cannon, martial music, and the most tumultuous and enthusiastic. re- 


joicings. On being presented to the President, Mr. Squier made a long 


address, tendering “his thanks for the warmth of his reception, and as- 
suring him that these sentiments are fully reciprocated, and that it is 
the earnest desire of the government of the United States to cultivate, 
in every way, the most cordial relations with the re public of Nicara- 
gua. He assures him, further, that it shall be his aim to confirm the 
present harmony between the two republics—and “to this end, and to 
secure the permanent welfare of both, it is essential that they should 
pursue a system of policy exclusively American.” He proceeded as 
follows: 

“A cardinal principle in this policy is a total exclusion of foreign 
influence from the domestic and international affairs of the American 
republics. And while we would cultivate friendly intercourse, and 
promote trade and commerce with all the world, and invite to our 
shores and to the enjoyment of our institutions the people of all nations, 
we should proclaim in language firm and distinct, that the American 
Continent belongs to . Americans, and is sacred to American freedom. 
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We should also let it be understood, that if foreign powers encroach 
upon the territories, or invade the rights of any of the American States, 
they inflict an injury upon all, which it is the duty and determination 
of all to see redressed.”’ 

The President, in his answer to Mr. Squier, remarked, that ‘ Nica- 
ragua had long felt the necessity of sheltering itself under the bright 
banner of the North American confederacy.” 

It is easy to perceive that the position taken by Great Britain in 
regard to the Mosquito question, and the anticipated action of our go- 
vernment upon it, have excited the deepest interest among the people 
of Nicaragua. The papers discuss the question at length, and protest 
in most earnest tones against the course pursued by the English govern- 
ment. 

The occupation of the port of San Juan by the English, under the 
pretext of protecting the Mosquito nation, is denounced as an outrage 
upon the rights of the State of Nicaragua. 

The papers contain a correspondence between the authorities of Ni- 
caragua and the British Consul-General, Frederick Chatfield, in which 
the former states, that having read in the Correo del Isthmo a copy of 
the contract between the government and Dr. Brown, of New York, 
for making a canal through the river San Juan, he deems it prudent 
to inform the government that his own government will object to any 
arrangement which does not provide for the discharge of the debts 
which the State of Nicaragua, in common with the other States of 
Central America, have assumed. The Nicaraguan Minister, in reply 
to this, as well as other notes, charges the British government with the 
most wanton and unprovoked assault upon the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the State, and enumerates various acts by which this hos- 
tility has been manifested. 

Foremost among them, of course, is the declaration that the Queen 
of Great Britain has decided to sustain the pretensions of the Mosquito 
King, and that she would consequently visit with severe punishment 
any act of the State of Nicaragua in violation of them. The threat 
to chastise any nation for maintaining its sovereignty, is denounced as 
an unexampled violation of justice and international rights. 


The accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, state that the excite- 
ment in relation to the reception of convicts of that place was at its 
height. The anti-convict association had placed beyond the pale of 
social intercourse all persons who favoured the convict measure. The 
official members of council had been obliged to resign, and on leaving 
the council chamber they were jostled and kicked by the mob. Other 
outrages had been committed, manifesting a determined spirit in the 
inhabitants to resist the action of the government. 
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3d. The first legislative assembly of Mivesora convened at St. 
Paul. Governor Ramsay, accompanied by the executive and judicial 
officers of the Territory, met both branches of the legislature in joint 
meeting, and delivered his message. He recommends the adoption of 
a code of laws suitable to the position and wants of the territory; the 
providing a system of taxation whereby a territorial treasury may be 
established; the adoption of an efficient school system; the organization 
of the militia, as a safeguard against the lawlessness of the fodians, of 
whom twenty-five thousand are estimated to be located within the 
limits of the territory, and the restraining or suppression of the traffic 
in ardent spirits by Indian traders. 

The Governor remarks: 

“No portion of the earth’s surface, perhaps, combines so many fa- 
vourable features for the settler as this territory. Watered by the 
two greatest rivers of our continent—the Missouri sweeping its entire 
western border; the Mississippi and Lake Superior marking its eastern 
frontier; and whilst the States of Wisconsin and Iowa limit us on the 
South, the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay Company present the only 
barrier to our dominion on the extreme north—in all embracing an 
area of one hundred and fifty thousand square miles; a country suffi- 
ciently extensive to admit of the erection of four States of the largest 
class, each enjoying in abundance most of the elements of future great- 
ness. Its soil is of the most productive character, yet our northern 
latitude saves us from the malaria and death which in other climes are 
so often attendant upon a liberal soil.” 

The governor seems to have had some difficulty with the Winnebago 
Indians, who had left the possessions set apart for them in the west, 
with the intention of returning to their old hunting grounds in Wis- 
consin and Iowa. He sent out a detachment of thirty United States 
troops to intercept and drive them back, but the Indians secreted them- 
selves in the swamps and tamarac bushes. The soldiers returned much 
fatigued without having seen any traces of the Winnebagoes. 
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Intelligence from the plains and the burning of Bent’s fort has been 
received at Independence. 

Messrs. Paladay and Riley, who accompanied one of the govern- 
ment trains, under charge of Capt. Keits, as far as the little Arkansas, 
arrived by way of Bent’s fort. Mr. Paladay had been in the employ 
of Wm. Bent, at the fort. On the 16th August, he was sent over in 
the direction of Kit Carson’s settlement, on the Moro. In returning, 
he fell in company with the train of Capt. Keits. While they were 
encamped at the Hole in the Rock, they heard distinctly a loud report 
resembling that of cannon. They journeyed on—crossed the Arkan- 
sas river on the 22d August, and came up to the site of the Fort, and 
saw that the rubbish of the buildings was all that was left. It had been 
burnt down by the Indians, and was still smoking and burning on the 
24th, when they left it. They now were able to account for the 
report, as the magazine belonging to Bent had been fired. The guns 
and traps were consumed, and it is supposed all the goods, books, &c., 
of Bent’s concern, had shared the same fate. ‘The pack saddles and 
riding apparatus were not destroyed, as they were still in the bastions. 
What had become of Mr. Bent, or any one connected with the con- 
cern, they could not tell; there was no trace of them or their where- 
abouts. 


3d. One of the most remarkable aérial voyages on record took 
place in France. 

M. Arban, a French aéronaut, ascended in his balloon from the Cha- 
teau des Fleurs (the Vauxhall of Marseilles) at half-past six in the 
evening of the 2d inst., and alighted at the village of Pion Forte, near 
Turin, in Italy, the following morning, at half-past two, having accom- 
plished the distance, about 400 miles, in eight hours. 

He passed the Alps by moonlight—he says: 

“IT was occasionally obliged to ascend, in order to pass over the 
peaks. I reached the summit of the Alps at eleven o’clock, and as 
the horizon became clear, and my course regular, I began to think of 
Supping. I was now at an elevation of 4600 metres. It was indis- 
pensably necessary for me to pursue my journey, and reach Piedmont. 
Chaos only was under me, and to alight in these regions was impossi- 
ble. After supper, I threw my empty bottle into the snow beneath.” 

His course was on a level with the top of Mont Blanc, far above the 
clouds, and the mountain “resembled an immense block of crystal. 
sparkling with a thousand fires.”’ 

He alighted in a large farm yard near Turin, without any accident 
having occurred. 

The paper money in the south of Europe is producing much embar- 
rassment and distress. During the bloody scenes of the past year, 
specie has disappeared, and all sorts of devices were adopted to supply 
its place. 
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The Austrians and Hungarians have each, for months past, been 
manufacturing continually vast quantities of bank notes, which are 
forced into circulation. ‘The report of the bank of Vienna, lately pub- 
lished, gives a specie deposit of twenty-seven millions to a paper circu- 
lation of almost two hundred and sixty millions, and this probably is 
far short of the mark! Kossuth, who had a mania for financiering, 
was by no means behind-hand with Austria in putting forth paper 
money; presses were kept at work day and night manufacturing it. 
The Austrian notes were declared worthless, and vast quantities of the 
Hungarian came into circulation, and passed readily. One of the first 
acts of the Austrian government, since the submission of Georgey, is to 
declare these worthless. The Russians, however, take them freely at 
par, and it is thought that some arrangement will be made less fatal to 
the Hungarians on the part of Austria. 


11th. At Pittsfield, Mass., the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, held its fortieth annual meeting. Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, the President, in the chair. 

The corporate members of this great religious association are amongst 
the most prominent men in the union. Twelve hundred persons were 
in attendance from a distance, and the concourse of people altogether 
was very great. 

Addresses were to be delivered by Gov. Briggs, Chancellor Freling- 
huysen, and others. 

Ex-Chancellor Walworth, Chief Justice Hornblower, Drs. De Witt, 
Cox, Woods, Williams, Williston, Beecher, Dana, Hawes, Cummings, 
Hon. W. J. Hubbard, Samuel T. Armstrong, and many other distin- 
guished gentlemen were present. 


11th. The Great AGricuLtturaL Farr at Syracuse, New York, 
was opened this day. It was supposed that between fifty and one hun- 
dred thousand people assembled on the grounds to witness the exhibi- 
tion. ‘The President of the United States had appointed to be present, 
but was prevented by sickness. Mr. Clay, Vice-President Fillmore, 
Governor Fish, General Wool, and many other distinguished gentle- 
men were there. The Albany Evening Journal remarks: 

“This Fair was more than successful—it was triumphant, and has 
demonstrated, renewedly, that the spirit of progress is working won- 
ders for the cause of agricultural mechanism, domestic economy, agri- 
culture, horticulture, &c. The great feature of this Fair was its show 
of horses, cattle and sheep. In these respects the improvement in blood, 
condition and management, was marked and gratifying. The display 
of agricultural implements, household industry and general mechanism, 
was in the highest degree creditable to the industry and genius of the 
sons, and to the diligence and taste of the daughters of our State. 

“The show ground was well chosen and admirably fitted up. The 
arrangements were such as to give every facility to visiters. Ex- 
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cellent order was preserved throughout. There was literally a stream 
of vehicles carrying visiters to and from the grounds from 8 A.M. till 
6 p.m. And yet there was but little confusion and no accidents.” 
The N. Y. Express describing the stock on exhibition says the quan- 
tity was made up of fat, oaae and matched cattle, cows, young 
cattle, bulls and calves, and embracing Devonshire, Durham, Herefords, 
and many others. One yoke of pure, bright red, three years old steers, 
part Durham, owned by G. W. Sheldon, Sennet, Cayuga, which 
weighed 3,800 Ibs., also a yoke of large working cattle owned by G. 
Sheldon, of the same place, were much admired. Clement Leach, of 
Madison county, had a yoke of heavy, six years old, fat cattle, which 
were worked until December last, smce which they have been fed; 
they weighed 5,400 lbs. He also had another yoke of fat cattle, fed 
in the same way, which weighed 4,622 lbs., and a remarkably fine 
heifer, three years old, of Durham grade, which weighed 2,066 Ibs. 


17th. A Council of the Catholic Hierarchy of France.—The 
Archbishop of Paris has convoked a provisional council, which met in 
the chapel of St. Sulpicias in Paris, on the 17th Sept. Besides the 
Archbishop of Paris, there were present the Archbishop of Meaux, the 
Bishops of Versailles, Blois, and Orleans, and a host of the most dis- 
tinguished theologians of the French church, among whom were MM. 
Cousson and Icard of the Sulpicians, and Jesuit Ravignan, and other 
writers of scarcely less reputation. This body very rarely meets, and 
only in great emergencies, and a thousand reports are circulated as to 
what can have brought it together. Its ceremonial is peculiar, as the 
members sit in conclave, worship together, and go through the formu- 
lary of the church with the greatest severity. All the proceedings of 
the council are secret, and a portion only of its acts are ever made 
public. It is maintained by many that the concordat of the Emperor 
Napoleon prohibits the re-union of this body, and the President has 
therefore issued a decree legalizing it. 


20th. The Grand Lodge of the independent order of Odd Fellows 
in the United States concluded a six days’ session at Baltimore. They 
established a new grand lodge in New York. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a block of marble to be placed in the national monu- 
ment to the memory of Washington. 

21st. A New York paper of this date remarks: 

*“The commencement of the Jewish year has been celebrated for 
several days past by our Jewish citizens, who will, on next Monday, 
observe the great day of atonement, fasting for twenty-four hours. The 
Jewish year begins at the new moon, which varies from the 5th of 
September to the 5th of October, and this year it began on the 16th 
instant. The first month of the Jewish year is called Tisri, and corre- 
sponds to part of September and part of October. The reason given for 
making the year commence at this season is a tradition that the world 
was created in September.” 
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26th. The annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for the diocese of New York, assembled in the city of New York. 
The Rev. Dr. Creighton presided. It is well known that this diocese 
has been deprived for a long time of regular episcopal services, by the 
indefinite suspension of the bishop, and this session of the convention 
was made especially important by the decisive action of that body in 
the matter. After an animated and prolonged discussion a resolution 
was adopted by which it is made the duty of the standing committee 
to present an address to the house of bishops praying for relief, and for 
a declaration, according to the canon of 1847, upon what terms or at 
what time the sentence shall expire. 

The trial and suspension of Bishop Onderdonk produced, at the time, 
an unusual sensation; it was the subject of remark every where— 
amongst all classes, religious and irreligious. Many, both ministers 
and laymen, expressed their entire approbation of the propriety of the 
sentence. So strong was this sentiment that no efforts were made, for 
a long time, either to procure his restoration or to modify the sentence. 
And even now when the first definite movement for thereliefof the diocese 
was made, a large party in the convention, headed by the Hon. Luther 
Bradish and Judge Jay, were so strongly opposed to even the possibility 
of restoration that they offered a protest in writing against the pro- 
ceedings of the majority. Objections being made by Hon. J. C. Spen- 
cer to the reception of the protest, the convention refused to receive it. 


26th. We have recorded the desolation and gloom which pervaded 
the city of St. Louis a few weeks since,—we now give an extract from 
a letter recently published, by which it will be seen how-soon health 
succeeds to sickness, and activity to depression; and how soon the heart, 
relieved from the dread of impending judgments, can fly back again to 
enjoy the light things of life. The letter we refer to is of this date, 
and runs on after this manner: 

“Our city is again as healthy and as full of business as ever. In- 
deed, a greater amount of business is being done, probably, than for 
many years past. A steady tide of eastern population is flowing in, 
more than sufficient to supply all the vacancies made by the king of 
terrors during the summer. The burnt district again begins to look 
like a city. Large three and four story fire-proof buildings are sup- 
plying the places of the comparative shanties that were destroyed, and 
in the rise of property and increase of rents, the property holders, upon 
whom the loss in the great fire chiefly fell, already feel more than in- 
demnified. 

“The prospect now is, that the coming winter will be as gay and 
bustling as any that have preceded it. The only theatre our city af- 
fords is crowded nightly. By the way, St. Louis ‘would be a fine open- 
ing for some eastern manager; as it is at present, we have no theatre 
during the winter, when most we need one.’ 
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The eminent and universally admired authoress, Miss Frederika 
Bremer, has arrived in this country. Her coming creates some- 
thing of a sensation in literary circles. Already, says a New York 
letter, ere she has been in the new world half an hour, she is overrun 
with visiters welcoming her to our shores. 


The annual Fair of the American Institute is being held in the city of 
New York, and is probably the most extensive and remarkable exhibition 
of the results of national industry given in any part of ourcountry. It 
is held in Castle Garden, which is the best place that could have 
been selected for the display, it having an immense amphitheatre, so 
constructed that a full view of the entire interior may be had at any 
point. ‘The number of new inventions is astonishing, and the displays 
of fabrics and fancy articles, works of art, &c., command admiration. 

In the front of the gallery are a series of arches composed of box and 
other green material, containing in the centre the words Flora, Pomona, 
Ceres. Behind these are arrayed a fine display of dahlias. The col- 
lection of fruits is as yet small, but select, and the other department com- 
prises giant pumpkins, squashes, ears of corn three feet long, beets, 
carrots, onions, &c., in proportion. The amphitheatre is filled with 
the most splendid specimens of every thing—it would be useless to enu- 
merate here—and the stage is occupied by a production of the ladies’ 
fair hands, bouquets of flowers comprised of shells, zephyr worsted 
work, wax-work, &c.; the “ tout ensemble” of the whole being very 
pleasing. 

A floral design for a conservatory called forth the admiration of all 
who sawit. The design and the execution reflected equal honour upon 
the fair hands which put it together. It was a sort of delightful bower 
consisting of a series of circles of evergreens and creepers, and flowers 
of every variety and hue, interwoven with artistic skill. Beneath was 
water, in which gold fish disported, and on the summit was a beautiful 
little cage containing two rice birds. 

The rarest exotics and the choicest domestic flowers were disposed 
in such harmony as to produce a magic effect. There were five bou- 
quets so arranged as to forma high arch; and at the base in the centre 
was a larger one, which contained the greatest variety, and the most 
gorgeous of those glorious creations which Cowley so happily describes 
when he calls them “stars of the earth.” Every eye hung with de- 
light on this picture. 

Among the other articles deserving of attention, was a rare plant 
called “ Feather Grass,’’? which was exactly like the plumage of the 
bird of Paradise. Another curiosity is the Aristolochia Braziliensis, 
which is a perfect nondescript. Last, not least, a stalk of Indian corn, 
thirty feet high, which grew in New York. 

The opening address was delivered by Hon. Henry Meigs. We 
have only room for a portion of it: 

“He referred to the invention of Whitney, by which more cot- 
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ton could be picked from the seeds in one day, than a human being 
could pick in many weeks; so that now there is as much cotton cloth 
made here every year as would nearly give a garment to the whole 
human race. Fulton, an American, first took the wind out of the sails 
of the ships of mankind, and made them go against wind and tide, 
leaving the sail vessels behind as if they were at anchor. An Ameri- 
can, following i in the wake of Franklin, has invented a plan by which 
intelligence of what is passing a thousand miles off, can be communi- 
cated in a few minutes. Junius Smith, another American, first confi- 
dently asserted the practicability of ocean steam navigation, when almost 
every seaman had decided against it; and now he is cultivating the tea 
plant i in America, so successfully, that "Americans will have, of their own 
growth, more tea than they can drmk. The Russian emperor has 
employed an American to make one of the most magnificent roads in the 
world—that from St. Petersburg to Moscow. He next adverted to the 
mechanical skill of Americans, their omnibusses to ride in for sixpence, 
for which Cleopatra would hav e given a province; and carts and wagons 
for the most common purposes, “that were never equalled by the tri- 
umphal cars of the Roman conquerors for beauty of workmanship, 
strength and utility. The lesson Americans have now to learn, is to 
fortify the independence they have won. P . 

« Agriculture alone produces in this country what is worth more in 
gold than can be expected from the placers of California for a hundred 
years. The little island of Great Britain, in 1844, raised by agricul- 
ture three thousand millions of dollars. Our grass is worth one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Washington, in his day, was the greatest far- 
mer in the world. He possessed in one body 10,060 acres of land, 
kept twenty-four ploughs going at all times, sowed 600 bushels of oats 
in the year, 700 acres of wheat, and as much more in corn, barley, 
potatoes and beans; 500 also laid down in grass ; 150 acres of turmips, 
140 horses, 112 cows, 235 working oxen, 500 sheep. In one fall he 
killed 150 hogs, weighing 1S, 560 ‘pounds, for his own use, exclusive 
of provisions for the | negroes.” 


Disastrous Wreck Anp Loss or Lire. The Boston papers give 
the following account of a dreadful shipwreck on the Massachusetts 
coast, during the recent severe gale: 

“The British brig, St. John, Captain Oliver, from Galway, Ireland, 
5th ult., for this port, with one hundred and twenty immigrant passen- 
gers, came to anchor wide off Minot’s Ledge, Cohasset, about six o’clock 
yesterday morning. She soon, however, dragged her anchor; the masts 
were then cut aw ay, but continuing to drag, she struck upon the rocks 
and became a total wreck. The captain, ‘Officers and cre w, with the 
exception of the first mate, took to the boat and landed safe at the Glades, 
a short distance off; but, as last reported, ninety-nine of the passengers 
were drowned. There were fourteen cabin passengers, chiefly women 
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and children, who are among the lost. Those who were saved, num- 
bering but twenty-one, got on pieces of the wreck and landed near 
White Head, at the north end of the Cohasset rocks. Twenty-five 
bodies were washed ashore this morning. 

“The names of the drowned are probably unknown to the captain. 
He reports one hundred and twenty-six ode 
whom were saved, leaving ninety-nine lost. The brig was in ballast. 

‘The scene was witnessed from the Glade House, and is represented 
to have been terrible. The sea ran mountain high, and as soon as she 
touched, the waves swept the unfortunate human beings upon her 
crowded decks by dozens into the sea. The spectators of this awful 
sight imagined that they could hear the cries of the victims as they 
were swept away, but as no boat, save the life-boat, could have liv ed 
in the gale, it was found impossible to render aid. 

“When the St. John struck, her small boat was got ready, but was 
swamped at the side by a large number jumping into her. Shortly 
after the long boat a her fastening, and floated off from the vessel. 
The captain and several others swam to, got on board of her, and 
landed in safety near the Glade House. The second mate, two men 
and two boys of the crew were drowned. 

“After the ship struck the rocks, she thumped awhile, but shortly 
went to pieces, holding together not more than fifty or sixty minutes. 
Seven women and three men came ashore on parts of the wreck, alive, 
but some very much exhausted. Two dead bodies were also taken 
from pieces of the wreck. 

‘Great difficulty was experienced in saving those who came ashore, 
on account of the surf, which would throw them upon the rocks and 
then carry them to sea again. The poor creatures would cling with 
a death grasp to the clothes of those who came to rescue them, anc 
were with difficulty made to release their hold, even after having 
reached a place of safety.” 


On the 27th September, a most destructive fire occurred at Owego, 
New York. ‘The entire business portion of the place was laid in 
ruins. The loss of property was at first estimated at $500,000. It 
has since been ascertained to have been $325,000, of which $110,000 
was insured. 
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STATISTICS. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


In a former number of this Journal we inserted an abstract of the second 
annual report of the learned Secretary of the Institution, Dr. Joseph Henry. 
It is due to the cause of science that we should present more full statements 
respecting the nature and operations of this Institution, which the Secretary 
says “is designed to endure as long as our government shal! exist,’’ and the 
grand purpose of which is certainly one of the noblest within the reach of 
human effort—‘ the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 


“ James Smiruson, Esq.,of England, left his property in trust to the United 
States of America, to found at Washington an institution which should bear 
his own name, and have for its objects “ the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” This trust was accepted by the government of the United 
States, and an act of Congress was passed August 10, 1846, constituting the 
President and the other principal executive officers of the general government, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the Mayor of Washington, and such 
other persons as they might elect honorary members, an establishment under 
the name of the ‘‘Smirusontan INsTITUTION, FOR THE INCREASE AND DIFFU- 
SION OF KNOWLEDGE AMONG MEN.” The members and honorary members of 
this establishment are to hold stated and special meetings for the supervision 
of the affairs of the Institution, and for the advice and instruction of a Board of 
Regents, to whom the financial! and other affairs are intrusted. 

The Board of Regents consists of three members ex-oflicio of the establish- 
ment, namely, the Vice President of the United States, the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and the Mayor of Washington, together with twelve other 
members, three of whom are appointed by the Senate from its own body, 
three by the House of Representatives from its members, and six citizens ap- 
pointed by a joint resolution of both houses. To this board is given the power 
of electing a Secretary and other officers, for conducting the active operations 
of the Institution. 

The Act of Congress establishing the Institution, directs, as a part of the 
plan of organization, the formation of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of 
Art, together with provisions for physical research and popular lectures, while 
it leaves to the Regents the power of adopting such other parts of an organi- 
zation as they may deem best suited to promote the objects of the bequest. 

After much deliberation, the Regents resolved to divide the annual income 
into two equal parts—one part to be devoted to the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge by means of original research and publications—the other half of 
the income to be applied, in accordance with the requirements of the Act of 
— to the gradual formation of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of 
Art. 


The following is the Programme or OrGANIzATION, as presented by the Se- 
cretary, Professor Henry, to the Board of Regents, and adopted December 13, 
1847, 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS WHICH SHOULD SERVE AS A GUIDE IN ADOPTING A 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


1. Witt or Smituson. The property is bequeathed to the United States 
of America, “to found at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” 

2. The bequest is for the benefit of mankind. The government of the 
United States is merely a trustee to carry out the design of the testator. 

3. The Institution is not a national establishment, as is frequently sup- 
posed, but the establishment of an individual, and is to bear and perpetuate 
his name. 

4. The objects of the Institution are—lIst, to increase, and 2d, to diffuse 
knowledge among men. 

5. These two objects should not be confounded with one another. The 
first is to increase the existing stock of knowledge by the addition of new 
truths; and the second to disseminate knowledge, thus increased, among men. 

6. The will makes no restriction in favour of any particular kind of know- 
ledge ; hence all branches are entitled to a share of attention. 

7. Knowledge can be increased by different methods of facilitating and 
promoting the discovery of new truths, and can be most efficiently diffused 
among men by means of the press. 

8. To effect the greatest amount of good, the organization should be such 
as to enable the Institution to produce results in the way of increasing’ and 
diffusing knowledge, which cannot be produced by the existing institutions in 
our country. 

9. The organization should also be such as can be adopted provisionally, 
can be easily reduced to practice, receive modifications, or be abandoned, in 
whole or in part, without a sacrifice of the funds. 

10. In order to make up for the loss of time occasioned by the delay of 
eight years in establishing the Institution, a considerable portion of the inte- 
rest which has accrued should be added to the principal. 

11. In proportion to the wide field of knowledge to be cultivated, the funds 
are small. when should therefore be consulted in the construction of the 
building; and not only should the first cost of the edifice be considered, but 
also the continual expense of keeping it in repair, and of the support of the 
establishment necessarily connected with it. ‘There should also be but few 
individuals permanently supported by the Institution. 

12. ‘(he plan and dimensions of the building should be determined by the 
plan of organization, and not the converse. 

13. It should be recollected that mankind in general are to be benefited by 
the bequest, and that, therefore, all unnecessary expenditure on local objects 
would be a perversion of the trust. 

14. Besides the foregoing considerations, deduced immediately from the 
wil] of Smithson, regard must be had to certain requirements of the act of 
Congress establishing the Institution. These are a library, a museum, and a 
gallery of art, with a building on a liberal scale to contain them. 


SECTION I. 


Plan of organization of the Institution, in accordance with the foregoing deductions 
from the will of Smithson. 


To Increase Knowxepoe. It is proposed— 
1. To stimulate men of talent to make original researches, by offering suita- 
ble rewards for memoirs containing new truths; and, 
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2. To appropriate annually a portion of the income for particular researches, 
under the direction of suitable persons. 

To Dirruse KNow.epce. It is proposed— 

1. To publish a series of periodical reports on the progress of the different 
branches of knowledge ; and, 
2. To publish occasionally separate treatises on subjects of general interest. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN TO INCREASE KNOWLEDGE. 
I. By stimulating researches. 


1. Rewards offered for original memoirs on all branches of knowledge. 

2. The memoirs thus obtained to be published in a series of volumes, in a 
quarto form, and entitled “Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” 

3. No memoir, on subjects of physical science, to be accepted for publica- 
tion, which does not furnish a positive addition to human knowledge resting 
on original research; and all unverified speculations to be rejected. 

4. Each memoir presented to the Institution to be submitted for examina- 
tion to a commission of persons of reputation for learning in the branch to 
which the memoir pertains, and to be accepted for publication only in case 
the report of this commission is favourable. 

5. The commission to be chosen by the officers of the institution, and the 
name of the author, as far as practicable, concealed, unless a favourable deci- 
sion be made. 

6. The volumes of the memoirs to be exchanged for the transactions of lite- 
rary and scientific societies, and copies to be given to all the colleges and 
principal libraries in this country. One part of the remaining copies may be 
offered for sale, and the other carefully preserved, to form complete sets of 
the volume, to supply the demand from new institutions. 

7. An abstract, or popular account of the contents of these memoirs to be 
given to the public through the annual report of the Regents to Congress. 


Il. By oa te a. a portion of the income, annually, to special objects of re- 
search, under the direction of suitable persons. 


1. The objects, and the amount appropriated, to be recommended by coun- 
sellors of the institution. 

2. Appropriations in different years to different objects; so that, in course of 
time, each branch of knowledge may receive a share. 

3. The results obtained from these appropriations to be published, with the 
memoirs before-mentioned, in the volumes of the Smithsonian contribution: 
to knowledge. 

4. Examples of objects for which appropriations may be made. 

(1.) System of extended meteorological observations, particularly with refe. 
rence to the phenomena of American storms. 

(2.) Explorations in descriptive natural history, and geological, magnetical. 
and topographical surveys, to collect materials for the formation of a Physical 
Atlas of the United States. 

(3.) Solution of experimental problems, such as a new determination of the 
weight of the earth, of the velocity of electricity, and of light; chemical ana- 
lyses of soils and plants; collection and publication of articles of science, ac- 
cumulated in the offices of government. 

(4.) Institution of statistical inquiries with reference to physical, moral, and 
political subjects. 

(5.) Historical researches, and accurate surveys of places celebrated ii 
American history. 

(6.) Ethnological researches, particularly with reference to the different 
races of men in North America; also, explorations and accurate surveys ot 
the mounds and other remains of the ancient people of our country. 

VOL. III.—sEPT., 1849. 
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DETAILS OF THE PLAN FOR DIFFUSING KNOWLEDGE. 


I. Bythe publication of a series of reports, giving an account of the new discove- 
ries in science, and of the changes made from year to year in all branches of know- 
ledge not strictly professional. 


1. These reports will diffuse a kind of knowledge generally interesting, but 
which, at present, is inaccessible to the public. Some of the reports may be 
published annually, others at longer intervals, as the income of the lustitu- 
tion, or the changes in the branches of knowledge may indicate. 

2. The reports are to be prepared by collaborators, eminent in the different 
branches of knowledge. 

3. Each collaborator to be furnished with the journals and publications, do- 
mestic and foreign, necessary to the compilation of his report, to be paid a 
certain sum for his labours, and to be named on the title-page of the report. 

(4.) The reports to be published in separate paris, so that persons interested 
in a particular branch can procure the parts relating to it, without purchasing 
the whole. 

(5.) These reports may be presented to Congress, for partial distribution ; 
the remaining copies to be given to literary and scientific institutions, and 
sold to individuals for a moderate price. 


The following are some of the subjects that may be embraced in the reports: 
I, PHYSICAL CLASS. 


1. Physics, including astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and mete- 
orology. 

2. Natural history, including botany, zoology, geology, &c. 

3. Agriculture. 

4. Application of science to arts. 


II, MORAL AND POLITICAL CLASS. 

5. Ethnology, including particular history, comparative philology, antiqui- 
ties, &c. 

6. Statistics and political economy. 

7. Mental and mora! philosophy. 

8. A survey of the political events of the world, penal reform, &e. 

9. Modern literature. 

10. The fine arts, and their application to the useful arts. 
11. Bibliography. 
12. Obituary notices of distinguished individuals. 
Il. By the publication of separate treatises on subjects of general interest. 

1. These treatises may occasionally consist of valuable memoirs, trans- 
lated from foreign languages, or of articles prepared under the direction of the 
Institution, or procured by offering premiums for the best exposition of a given 
subject. 

2. The treatises should in all cases be submitted to a commission of com- 
petent judges previous to their publication. 

3. As examples of these treatises, expositions may be obtained of the pre- 
sent state of the several branches of knowledge mentioned in the table of re- 
ports. Also of the following subjects, suggested by the Committee on Orga- 
nization, namely, the statistics of labour, the productive arts of life, public in- 
struction, &c. 

SECTION IL. 


Plan of organization, in accordance with the terms of the resolutions of the Board 
of Regenis, providing for the two modes of increasing and diffusing knowledge. 
1. The act of Congress, establishing the institution, contemplated the 

formation of a library and a museum; and the Board of Regents, including 
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these objects in the plan of organization, resolved to divide the income into 
two equal parts. 

2. One part to be appropriated to increase and diffuse knowledge by means 
of publications and researches, agreeably to the scheme before given. The 
other part to be appropriated to the formation of a library and a collection of 
objects of nature and of art. 

3. These two plans are not incompatible with one another. 

4. To carry out the plan before described, a library will be required, con- 
sisting, Ist, of a complete collection of the transactions and proceedings of 
all the learned societies in the world; 2d, of the more important current pe- 
riodical publications, and other works necessary in preparing the periodical 
reports. 

5. The institution should make special collections, particularly of objects 
to verify its own publications. 

6. Also a collection of instruments of research in al! branches of experi- 
mental science. 

7. With reference to the collection of books, other than those mentioned 
above, catalogues of all the different libraries in the United States should be 
procured, in order that the valuable books first purchased may be such as are 
not to be found in the United States. 

8. Also catalogues of memoirs, and of books in foreign libraries, and other 
materials, should be collected for rendering the institution a centre of biblio- 
graphical knowledge, whence the student may be directed to any work which 
he may require. 

9. It is believed that the collections in natural history will increase by do- 
nation as rapidly as the income of the institution can make provision for their 
reception, and therefore it will seldom be necessary to purchase any articles 
of this kind. 

10. Attempts should be made to procure for the gallery of arts casts of the 
most celebrated articles of ancient and modem sculpture. 

11. The arts may be encouraged by providing a room free of expense, for 
the exhibition of the objects of the Art Union and other similar societies. 

12. A small appropriation should annually be made for models of antiqui- 
ties, such as those of the remains of ancient temples, &c. 

13. For the present, or until the building is fully completed, besides the 
Secretary, no permanent assistant will be required, except one to act as libra- 
rian. 

14. The duty of the Secretary will be the general superintendence, with 
the advice of the Chancellor and other members of the establishment, of the 
literary and scientific operations of the institution ; to give to the Regents an- 
nually an account of all the transactions; of the memoirs which have been 
received for publication; of the researches which have been made; and to 
edit, with the assistance of the librarian, the publications of the institution. 

15. The duty of the assistant secretary, acting as librarian, will be, for the 
present, to assist in taking charge of the collections, to select and purchase, 
under the direction of the secretary and a committee of the board, books and 
catalogues, and to procure the information before mentioned ; to give informa- 
tion on plans of libraries, and to assist the Secretary in editing the publica- 
tions of the institution, and in the other duties of his office. 

16. The Secretary and his assistants, during the session of Congress, will 
be required to illustrate new discoveries in science, and to exhibit new objects 
of art; also, distinguished individuals should be invited to give lectures on 
subjects of general interest. 

17. When the building is completed, and when, in accordance with the Act 
of Congress, the charge of the national museum is given to the Smithsonian 
Institution, other assistants will be required. 
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The explanations and illustrations of the preceding programme by Doctor 
Henry are very full and ably drawn. Our limits will only allow us to insert 
the following general remarks: 


“The programme embraces the general propositions adopted by the Board 
of Regents at their last meeting, as the basis of future operations. It is in- 
tended to harmonize the two modes of increasing and diffusing knowledge, 
and to give to the institution the widest influence compatible with its limited 
income, That all the propositions will meet with general approval cannot be 
expected; and that this organization is the best that could be devised, is nei- 
ther asserted nor believed. To produce a priori a plan of organization which 
shall be found to sueceed perfectly in practice, and require no amendment, 
would be difficult under the most favourable circumstances, and becomes al- 
most impossible where conflicting opinions are to be harmonized, and the de- 
finite requirements of the act establishing the institution are to be observed. 
It is not intended that the details of the organization, as given in the pro- 
gramme, should be permanently adopted without careful trial; they are rather 
presented as suggestions to be adopted provisionally, and to be carried into 
operation gradually and cautiously, with such changes, from time to time, as 
experience may dictate. 

*‘ That the institution is not a national establishment, in the sense in which 
institutions dependent on the government for support are so, must be evident 
when it is recollected that the money was not absolutely given to the United 
States, but intrusted to it for a special object, namely: the establishment of 
an institution for the benefit of men, to bear the name of the donor, and, con- 
sequently, to reflect upon his memory the honour of all the good which may 
be accomplished by means of the bequest. The operations of the Smithsonian 
Institution ought, therefore, to be mingled as little as possible with those of 
the government, and its funds should be applied exclusively and faithfully to 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. 

“That the bequest is intended for the benefit of men in general, and that 
its influence ought not to be restricted to a single district, or even nation, 
may be inferred not only from the words of the will, but also from the cha- 
racter of Smithson himself; and I beg leave to quote from a scrap of paper in 
his own hand, the following sentiment bearing on this point: ‘The man of 
science has no country; the world is his country—all men, his countrymen.’ 
The origin of the fanle, the bequest of a foreigner, should also preclude the 
adoption of a plan which does not, in the words of Mr. Adams, ‘ spread the 
benefits to be derived from the institution not only over the whole surface of 
this Union, but throughout the civilized world.’ ‘Mr. Smithson’s reason for 
fixing the seat of his institution at Washington obviously was, that there is the 
seat of government of the United States, and there the Congress by whose le- 
gislation, and the Executive through whose agency, the trust committed to 
the honour, intelligence, and good faith of the nation, is to be fulfilled.’ The 
centre of operations being permanently fixed at Washington, the character of 
this city for literature and science will be the more highly exalted in propor- 
tion as the influence of the institution is more widely diffused. 

“ That the terms increase and diffusion of knowledge are logically distinct, 
and should be literally interpreted with reference to the will, must be evident 
when we reflect that they are used in a definite sense, and not as mere syno- 
nymes, by all who are engaged in the pursuits to which Smithson devoted his 
life. In England there are two classes of institutions, founded on the two 
ideas conveyed by these terms. The Royal Society, the Astronomical, the 
Geological, the Statistical, the Antiquarian Societies, all have for their object 
the increase of knowledge; while the London Institution, the Mechanics’ 
Institution, the Surry Institution, the Society for the Diffusion of Religious 
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Knowledge, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, are all in- 
tended to diffuse or disseminate knowledge among men. In our own coun- 
try, also, the same distinction is observed in the use of the terms by men of 
science. Our colleges, academies, and common schools, are recognised as 
institutions partially intended for the diffusion of knowledge, while the ex- 
press object of some of our scientific societies is the promotion of the disco. 
very of new truths.” 

Connected with the last annual report to which we have before referred, is 
the report of Professor Jewett, the assistant secretary, on the subject of a 
library. It is one of the most able and interesting papers of the kind that we 
have seen. We condense his comparative statistics of the public libraries in 
Europe and the United States: 

“Of Great Britain, France, Italy, the United States, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian kingdoms, it appears that the smallest of the last, 
Denmark, is, in the proportion of its population, the richest in books, while 
Spain and Russia are beyond all the rest of Europe. 


“The following table exhibits the number of books in each country, as ascer- 
tained by recent examinations: 


No. of Aggregate Libraries having 

Libraries. vols. over 10,000 vols. 
Germany, - - - 103 5,578,000 68 
France, - - - 241 4,771,000 121 
Great Britain, - - 31 2,001,000 23 
Russia, - - - 120 1,321,000 16 
United States, - - 182 1,294,000 43 
Denmaik, - - - 13 660,000 5 
Belgium, - - - 31 614,000 16 
Sweden, - - - 16 258,000 7 
Spain, - - - 21 354,000 5 
Norway, - - - 14 157,000 2 


The average size of libraries possessing more than 10,000 volumes is repre- 
sented in the following table, which also contains the number of volumes in 
the largest library of each country, and the number of volumes to each million 
of inhabitants : 


Average size No. of vo- No. of vols. 
of Libraries lumes in the to each mil- 
above 10,000 largest Li- lion of peo- 
volumes. braries. ple. 
Germany, - - - 80,000 600,000 136,000 
France, - - - 35,000 800,000 145,000 
Greut Britain, - . 85,000 420,000 83,000 
Russia, - - . 69,000 464,000 28,000 
United States, - - 17,000 70,000 64,000 
Denmark, - - - 123,000 400,000 330,000 
Belgium, - - - 35,000 100,000 153,000 
Sweden, - - - 43,000 150,000 120,000 
Spain, eo 200,000 30,000 
Norway, - . 74,000 126,000 150,000 ” 


To this statement may be added some facts in relation to particular libraries 
in Europe and the United States. 


The Royal Library of Copenhagen contains 463,000 volumes, and 22,000 
manuscripts, while that at Stockholm, founded by Gustaf Vasa, contains 70,000 
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volumes. There are also in other parts of Denmark, and Norway, and Sweden 
immense collections, of which no computation has been made. The Bibli- 
otheque du Roi, at Paris, contains 800,000 printed books, and 100,000 manu- 
scripts, not counting duplicates, and receives an increase of 15,000 volumes 
annually. This library is open to the public, male and female, without any 
limitation other than a strict surveillance of a special police. 

In the United States the improvement of libraries during the last twenty 
years has been immense. When Washington Irving wrote his History of the 
Life and Voyages of Columbus, the material could not be had in America. 
There are now several libraries containing all he would desire. There is yet 
much imperfectness in our collections, so much so that it is probable that even 
now the citations of Gibbon’s great history could not be verified on this conti- 
nent. The library of Harvard now contains 70,000 volumes, and is well se- 
lected, and the foundations for immense collections have been laid by more 
than one of the Universities of the United States, aud especially by those under 
the control of the Roman Catholic church. 


In relation to the inadequacy of our collections, notwithstanding the vast 
additions that have been made within a few years, Professor Jewett remarks: 
“In Mr. Wheaton’s History of International Law—a production which re- 


flects great credit upon American talent and scholarship, and which procured. 


for 1ts lamented author the honour of election to the French Institute—139 
works are referred to in the notes. A much larger number were, of course, 
consulted, many of which are mentioned in the body of the work. Lice? i 
nine among the most important and expensive of those which are formally 
cited, are not to be found in the largest law libraries in the United States. 
More than one-half of the remainder are common books, to be found in any 
well selected general library of 5,000 volumes. This work was written in 
Europe. It could not have hon written in this country from the materials 
contained in our public libraries. 

“If we take a book of a different kind, demanding for its composition a 
thorough knowledge of the history of one of the physical sciences, and, con- 
sequently, requiring the assistance of authorities less accessible and of less 
general importance, the result will be all the more striking. 

“In the first volume of Hoefer’s History of Chemistry, 251 works are re- 
ferred to. Of these, about fifty are common books, to be found in almost any 
library of 5,000 volumes. Of the remaining 191, I cannot find 75 in all our 

ublie libraries. 

“Mr. J. R. Bartlett informs me that of 204 works which he refers to in his 
report on the progress of ethnology, 129 are not to be found in the public li- 
braries of New York, nor in any thee probably in the United States. The 
cost of the books which, in order to prepare his work, he had to procure at 
his own expense, was $1,000. And yet this report is only a pamphlet of 151 

ages. 

sii, From these facts it is manifest that there is no exaggeration in the lan- 
guage of one of the members of our Board of Regents, from South Carolina, 
who, in a report to the Senate, in 1836, stated that ‘our whole body of 
literature, if collected in one place, would not afford the means of investi- 
gating one point of science or literature through all, or even a considerable por- 
tion of what has been written on it.”” Here, he adds, “ where the foundations 
of government repose on the aggregate intelligence of the citizens, the assist- 
ance afforded by public institutions to the exertions of intellect is but one- 
tenth of that within the reach of the mind of civilized Europe.” 


Upon the subject of the accumulation and use of enormous libraries, the 
Professor further remarks: 
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It has been snpposed by some not acquainted with researches requiring 
many books, that very large libraries are superfluous. They calculate, per- 
haps, how many books a man can read ina long life, and ask what can be 
the use of more. Indeed, many men fond of reading feel like an English 
writer of some note, who describes his pain as amounting to “ midsummer 
madness”? when he entered a large library and reflected how small a number 
of all the books it contained he could read through. 

‘In my youthful days,’”’ says De Quincy, “I never entered a great library, 
say of 100,000 volumes, but my predominant feeling was one of pain and dis- 
turbance of mind, not much unlike that which drew tears from Xerxes, on 
reviewing his immense army, and reflecting that in one hundred years no one 
soul would remain alive. ‘To me, with respect to the books, the same effect 
would be brought about by my death. Here, said I, are 100,000 books, the 
worst of them capable of giving me some pleasure and instruction, and be- 
fore I can have had time to extract the honey from one-twentieth of this hive, 
in all likelihood I shall be summoned away. 

“Now I have been told by an eminent English author, that with respect to 
one single work, namely: the History of Thuanus, a calculation has been 
made by a Portuguese monk, which showed that barely to read over the 
words, and allowing no time for reflection, would require three years’ labour 
at the rate of, I think, three hoursa day. Further, I had specail ascertained 
that to read a duodecimo volume in prose of four hundred pages, al] skipping 
being barred, and the rapid reading which belongs to the vulgar interest of a 
novel, was a very sufficient work for one day. Consequently, three hundred 
and sixty-five per annum, that is with a very smal] allowance for the claims 
of life on one’s own account and on that of one’s friends, one thousand for 
every triennium, that is ten thousand in thirty years, will be as much as a 
man who lives for that only can hope to accomplish. From the age of twenty 
to eighty, the utmost he could hope to travel through would be twenty thou- 
sand volumes, a number not, perhaps, above five per cent. of what the mere 
current literature of Europe would accumulate in that period of years.” 

Now, supposing for a moment that there were no other use to be made of 
books but the reading of them through at so many pages the hour, one would 
think it might have occurred to this writer that there are among the frequent- 
ers of a large library a great variety of men, with a wide diversity of interests, 
tastes and pursuits; that though each might not be able to read through more 
than two thousand books—one-tenth part of the supposed number—still fifty 
men, whose reading was in different directions, might call fora hundred thou- 
sand. 


Of the financial condition of the Smithsonian Institution, the following report 
was made by the executive committee, Messrs. W. W. Seaton, J. A. Pearce, 
and A. D. Bache, up to the Ist of January, 1849. 


The whole amount of Smithson’s property received into the treasury of the 
United States on the Ist September, 1838, was $515,169. The interest which 
had acerued on the same up to Ist July, 1846, when, by the act of Congress, 
the funds were placed under the direction of the Board of Regents, was 
$242,129. This sum, together with the accruing interest, the Board of Re- 
gents were authorized to expend in the erection = - building and in defraying 
the current expenses of the [nstitution. 

During the last two years and four months, in which the Institution has 
been under the charge of the Regents, there has been expended towards at- 
tendance of the Regents, and incidental and miscellaneous expenses, the 
erection of the building, improvement of grounds, salaries of officers, the 
sumof . ‘ ‘ : , . a, . $106,520 19 
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During the same time, there has been received 
from interest and the sale of treasury notes, 








the sum of ° ‘ ‘ : - $115,964 60 

From the Secretary’s lectures at Princeton, . 1,000 00 
ome JICGEE OD 
Leaving a balance on hand of 10,444 41 

Funds of the Institution. 

Amount of Smithson’s bequest, . . . $515,169 00 

Interest due thereon to Ist July, 1846, . . | 242,129 00 
—— $757,298 00 

Balance on hand Ist January, 1849, . : 10,444 21 

Treasury notes on hand, . : ° 226,000 00 

Permanent fund, . ; : ° . 615,169 00 
etimenniontes’ > T4638 21 

If to this we add the premium of 8 per cent., which treasury 

notes now bear, say. ; : ‘ ° ‘ 18,000 00 
The funds of the Institution will be . . . $769,613 21 


Thus showing, that after an expenditure of $106,520 19, the cash on hand 
and the value of the cash investments, exceed the amount on hand, on the 
organization of the Institution, in September, 1846, by about $12,000, subject, 
however, to a few outstanding accounts not yet presented, estimated at 
$7,500. 


STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 





FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


Tue number of immigrants who arrived at New York by sea, during the month 
of June, 1849, was 29,078; being an increase of 6,031 over the number arriving 
in June, 1848. The number who arrived in July was 30,698; being an increase 
over July, 1848, of 5,476. 

Thus the number who arrived in June and July of the present year was 59,176, 
against 47,669 last year; an increase of 11,507 in two months. 

The increase in the present year is 32,818 over the number arriving in the same 
time of last year. And the number arriving in seven months of the present year 
is more than fourfold the number who arrived in an equal time of 1844. 

The following table will show the places of birth of immigrants who arrived 
in the year 1849, and the reader will be enabled to ascertain therefrom whence 
the vast increase in the number of immigrants arriving in this country is princi- 


pally derived. 


Table showing the countries in which the immigrants were born, who arrived at 
New York wn the first seven months of 1849. 


1849. Jan. to May. June. July. Total in.7 mos. 
England 9,248 4,345 3,072 16,665. 
Ireland 50,820 12,691 13,765 77,276. 
Scotland 2,869 1,557 1,573 5,899. 
Wales 601 367 312 1,280. 
Germany 18,366 8,088 7,688 31,142. 
France 594 247 555 1,396. 
Holland 581 431 730 1,742, 
Italy 85 224 132 441, 
Switzerland 383 356 126 865. 


Spain 102 25 15 142. 
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1849. Jan.to May. June. July. Total in 7 mos. 
Poland 35 1 20 56. 
Russia 10 7 a. 
Belgium 5 2 10 17. 
Sweden 43 24 241 308. 
Portugal 10 4 182 196. 
West Indies 96 80 122 298, 
Denmark 86 22 108. 
Norway 2 578 1,395 1,975. 
East Indies 4 1 5. 
Mexico 6 1 5 12. 
Canada 40 8 48. 
Africa s 8. 
Nova Scotia 33 30 20 83. 
South America ll 3 3 1; 
China 1 1 2. 
Sicily 3 3 6 
Sardinia 1 90 91, 
Turkey 3 12 15. 
Greece 4 4. 
Sandwich Islands A 8. 

84,046 29,078 30,098 143,222. 


Of the 143,222 immigrants who arrived in the first seven months of the pre- 
sent year, 101,220 were born in Great Britain and Ireland, or nearly 71 per 
cent., being an increase in the proportion over the previous year of 4 per cent.; 
and of the remaining 42,002 there were 34,142 who were born in Germany, or 
nearly 24 per cent., being a decrease in the proportion since last year of 44 per 
cent. In brief, the comparison shows thus: 


Seven months of 1848, from Great Britain 67 per cent. 
do. 1849, do. 71 ~— do. 
do. 1848, from Germany 284 = do. 
do. 1849, do. 24 = do. 


There are not the same means of making a comparison as to the place of birth 
of immigrants arriving in previous years,as the particularity with which the 
Commissioners of immigration cause a register to be kept of the birth-place of 
each immigrant was not then practised, but a good approximation may be made 
by taking the ports whence the vessels arrived with passengers at New York. In 
the first seven months of 1846 there were 60,220 immigrants who arrived at this 
port, as follows: 





From British ports 38,488 From Sweden and Norway 640 
French ports 10,593 Spain 5 
Hanse Towns 6,322 Italy and Sicily 178 
Belgium 2,637 All other ports 194 
Holland 1,110 

60,220 


It is quite impracticable to separate the nationalities of the passengers who 
arrived from these ports; but it may be assumed (with hopes of tolerable accu- 
racy) that the number of passengers from British ports represents the number of 
immigrants from that country, and this gives a proportion of sixty-three per cent. 
arriving thence in the first seven months of 1846, and the progress since then is 
as follows: 


Seven months 184€ Proportion of immigrants arriving at New York, born 


in Great Britain 63 per cent. 
Do. 1848 do. 67 do. 
Do. 1849 do. 71 do. 
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There is one fact of considerable interest presented to view in regard to the 
progress of the business of transporting passengers to this country; and that is 
the great increase in the numbers who make the passage in the winter. In the 
months of January, February, and March, 1844, there were but 2,101 passengers 
arriving at New York by sea; though inthe same months in this year there were 
no less than 26,706, an increase of thirteen fold, while the total increase of im- 
migration in the seven months is only fourfold. In 1844 only about one-seven- 
teenth of the number of immigrants arriving in the first seven months arrived in 
January, February, and March ; while in the present year nearly one-fifth of the 
whole arrived in the first three months. 

The inference to be drawn from this state of facts may be that the condition of 
the people in Great Britain during the winter is deteriorating, and that they are 
compelled to emigrate in the depth of the cold season, and incur its severities 
and dangers on the ocean, from the fear that if they wait until a more genial time 
they will be left without the means of emigrating at all. And this view is 
strengthened apparently by observing the large numbers who arrive here ina 
state of complete destitution. The proportions arriving in the first three months 
out of the seven are as follows: 

Total arrived in Arrived inthe —_‘ Proportion arriving in 


seven months. first 3 months. first 3 months. 
1844 34,655 2,101 6 per cent. 
1845 48.560 4,435 9 do. 
1846 60,220 5,360 9 do. 
1847 102,118 9,882 93 do. 
1848 110,404 15,327 133 do. 
1849 143,222 26,703 184 do. 


It is true, however, that an inference just to the contrary may be drawn; that 
the increased numbers of those who embark in the winter may result from the 
more general possession of means to encounter the greater length and privations 
of a winter voyage ; as also from the expediency of remaining in their own country 
so long as the time of year affords employment and the means of subsistence. 
It may be supposed that those who come in the summer are under a pressing ne- 
cessity to come, which leaves no choice of time; others, better off in the world, 
can afford to stay until the harvesting is done, &c., and make their voyage in the 
comparatively idle season. 


In answer to an inquiry as to the proportion between the Foreign and Native 
population, in New York, the Journal of Commerce thus replies: 


In 1845, the number of foreigners in the city of New York was 128,495, ora 
fraction more than one-third of the whole population, which was 374,223, in- 
cluding 12,913 coloured. The whole number of voters was 63,927. Of the 
128,495 foreigners, 60,946 were aliens; i. e., as we understand it, foreigners not 
naturalized. 

The increase of our population from 1840 to 1845, was 58,591. A proportionate 
increase since taking the population of 1845 (371,223) as a new basis would 
give us at present about 425,000; of whom 150,000 or 160,000 may be foreigners, 
and the rest natives. As nearly half the foreign population in 1845 were aliens, 
it may be presumed (taking into view the immense influx of foreigners since, and 
the fact that no foreigner can be naturalized until he has been in the country at 
least five years) that half of the present foreign inhabitants are aliens. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that a Jarger proportion of foreigners than of natives 
are adults, and consequently that other things being equal, a larger proportion 
of them would be voters. If the proportion of voters among foreigners, aliens 
included, were as great as among the natives, the number of foreign voters in the 
city in 1845 would have been over 20,000, and would now be about 25,000. But 
in point of fact, we are inclined to think itis now about 18,000 out of a total of 
73,000. That is to say, about one-quarter of the whole. 
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It may be that we have not made a sufficient allowance (not in the increase 
of voters but of population) on account of the extraordinary influx of immigrants 
within a few years past; but our view of the matter is, that comparatively few 
of them take up their residence here, while the vast majority pour into the West, 
or seek a home in other cities and villages, or among the farmers of this and the 
neighbouring states. 

As to the proportion of Irish, Germans, &c., composing the foreign population 
of this city, an approximation to the trath may be obtained by referring to the 
results of the last census, (1845,) when, of the 128,495 foreigners, 96,584 were 
natives of Great Britain and Ireland, 24,416 of Germany, 3,710 of France, 508 of 
Mexico and South American States, and the remaining 3,277 of other European 
countries than those above mentioned. Of the immigration since 1845 a much 
Jarger proportion than before consists of Germans; but stil! the Irish predominate. 
Next year a new census will be taken, which will give us the information sought 
for exactly. 





THE COMMERCE OF THE LAKES. 


We are indebted to the Hon. E.G. Spaulding, of Buffalo, for the report of the 
Committee of the Board of Trade of that city, to the United States Agent, ap- 
pointed by the government to procure statistical] information in relation to the 
Commerce of the Lakes. 

The extent and importance of our internal commerce must be our apology for 
making copious extracts from this able and interesting document. 

The vast and increasing commerce of the West having attracted the attention 
of the General Government, an agent has been appointed whose duty it is to pro- 
cure all necessary information in regard to its growth and progress. All infor- 
mation in regard to the tonnage employed on the western lakes, and the value of 
property annually conveyed to and fro, has heretofore been furnished the govern- 
ment by Col. J. J. Abert, the head of the Topographical Bureau. This gentleman 
has been indefatigable in his exertions to place before Congress the extent of the 
trade of the West, the facilities for doing business at the several shipping points, 
and the necessity for increasing those facilities by furnishing adequate harbour 
room and erecting suitable works for the protection of life and property. The 
very loose manner in which the official returns from many of the collection dis- 
tricts have been made, has rendered the obtaining of accurate information a work 
of immense labour. ‘To obviate this an agent has been appointed, whose duty it 
is to visit the several ports of entry and obtain the information desired. At the 
request of Mr. Milford, the agent referred to, the Board of Trade of Buffalo, took 
measures to furnish information in regard to this point, by the appointment for 
that purpose of a proper committee.—It is due to Mr. James L. Barton, one of the 
committee, to say that the great bulk of the labour has devolved upon him, and 
the very creditable manner in which the report has been prepared, is an evidence 
that much time and attention have been bestowed on the subject. 

Burrato, N. Y., August, 1849. 
William Milford, Esq., 7. States Agent for procuring statistical information in re- 
lation to the Commerce of the Lakes. 

Sir—Your communication addressed ‘to the Board of Trade of this city, re- 
questing their assistance in procuring, for the use of the Home Department at 
Washington, information on the following subjects having reference to the com- 
mercial transactions at the port of Buffalo, during the year 1848, viz.: 

1. Imports, coastwise, quantity and value; 


2. Do. foreign, do. do. 
3. Exports, coastwise, do. do. 
4,.- ‘Ba. foreign, do. do, 
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in the district, their tonnage and value; 


6. Number of steamers and vessels, and their aggregate amount of tonnage ; 
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5. Number of steamers, steam propellers and vessels, registered and licensed 


7. Population of the city, January 1, 1849; 


8. Works of internal improvement constructed or being constructed for the 
benefit of commerce, has been referred to a committee consisting of the undersigned, 
who, having devoted much time and careful attention to the subject, present the 


following report as the result of their labours: 


Ist. Imports, coastwise, quantity and value. 

From the well known fact of the shortness of the trips, particularly across 
Lake Erie, and the rapidity with which the business is transacted during the 
season of navigation and the very little real necessity there is for doing it, the 
manifests of cargoes do not contain a full and precise statement of the kind and 
quantity on board, consequently a full and perfect account of the entire imports 
In addition to this, vessels running from port to port within 
the same district are not required by law to report their cargoes. 
done in this way is very large, but the details of it, it is impossible to arrive at. 


cannot be obtained. 


The business 
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It embraces large quantities of lumber in all its varieties, corn, oats, barley, pork, 

beef, cheese, butter, ashes, potatoes, and numerous other agricultural products. 
From a careful abstract made from manifests of vessels in the Custom House 

and records kept by the Board of Trade, the committee were enabled to obtain 


the following imports. 


This list is longer and more in detail than is usually 


made in reporting imports, the great and leading articles more commonly only 


being given. 


It has not been elaborated for the purpose of show merely, but 


principally with a view to exhibit the varied kind of articles which enter into 


and form the lake commerce. 


Flour barrels 1,347,406 
Corn meal 3,016 
Buckwheat meal 155 
Rye flour 382 
Pork and bacon 108,112 
Beef 53,812 
Wheat bushels 4,520,117 
Corn 2,341,291 
Oats 560,000 
Barley 28,505 
Rye 7,800 
Potatoes 28,309 
Peas and beans 5,364 
Butter pounds 7,301,861 
Lard 6,253,735 
Cheese 9,530,568 
Dried and other fruit packages 2,453 
Fish (lake) barrels 6,620 
Whiskey and high- 

wines casks 38,850 
Clover and grass seed 22,020 
Ashes 13,690 
Flaxseed 11,847 
Tobacco hogsheads 385 
Leather rls. 3,313 
Furs and pelts pks. 2,808 
Shot kegs 231 
Cranberries barrels 322 
Eggs 2,513 
Copper ore tons 1,163 





Wool 
Hops 
Cotton 
Hides, slau’d No. 
Hogs, live 
Hogs, dressed 
Beef cattle 
Horses 
Sheep 
Iron, pig 
Iron, bar 
Iron, bars of No. 
Iron, bundles of 
Nails and spikes kegs 
Lead pigs 
Sugar, La. hogsheads 
Do. do. barrels 
Tallow 
Lard and other oil 
Soap grease 


bales 


tons 


Coal tons 
Lumber feet 
Shingles M 
Staves ps. 
Hemp bales 
Sandpaper reams 
Shoe pegs _ bushels 
Starch barrels 
Do. boxes 


Candles, stearines 


40,024 
24 

445 
70.750 
32.516 
8.551 
675 
sil 

7A 
4,132 
184 
6.009 
786 
6.4838 
27,953 
350 
940 
4,490 
3,323 
1,337 
12.950 
43,121 302 
4,060 
8,091,000 
865 
1,660 
365 
214 
3,376 
1,103 
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Copper, pigs number 160 {| Soap 223 
Corn brooms dozens 1,268 Beeswax pkgs. 380 
Sheep pelts number 77,960 | Black walnut logs 

Feathers sacks 2,096 and crotches No. 733 
Rags 1,330 Saleratus casks and 

Hogs’ hair & bristles 1,082 barrels 666 
Grindstones tons 1,658 | Beer bottles No. 16,872 
Fire brick No. 31,111 Cane poles 10,000 
Fire clay barrels 821 Broom corn _ bundles 2,519 
Hay rakes dozen 174 Oil meal sacks 824 
Hay forks 78 Do. casks 230 
Scythes 82 | Do. tons 458 
Axes 246 | Railroad ties No. 65,000 
Shovels and spades 360 | Cedar posts and logs 3,000 
Hoes 51 | Do. do. cords 320 
Sad irons barrels 24 | Oars No. 11,047 
Hoops, flour barre] M. 250 | Oars feet 22,814 
Ale and beer barrels 375 | Handspikes No. 1,582 
Mineral paint 350 | Liverpool salt bushels 2,500 
Castor oil 42 | Cannon, (U.S.) No. ‘95 
Popped corn 19 | Muskets, do. boxes 515 


Sunpries.—Household furniture, merchandise, plaster, ginseng, mint oil, 
various kinds of roots, barrels of hickory nuts and chestnuts, glue, horns, 

bones, cider, vinegar, maple sugar, bundles of flax, veneering, boxes of 

glass and glass ware, mineral specimens, &c., &c., &c. packages 22.217 
A.so—Large quantities of ship timber and plank, ships’ knees, spars, pine saw 

logs, building and docking timber. 

Forming an estimated value of $22,743,404. 

This property is the growth and product of the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Canada, and that portion of New York bordering on the Lakes. In 
arriving at a valuation, the utmost care has been taken to obtain the actual worth 
of the different articles in the market. Flour is valued at $4 72 per bbl., wheat 
at 92 cents, corn 45} cents, and oats at 30 cents per bushel; pork and bacon, in- 
cluding smoked hams, at $10 65 per bbl., which was the average price of mess 
pork; butter at 12 cents per pound, lard $6 634; cheese $5 884; and for the va- 
rious other articles, the books of dealers and others conversant with the market 
have been consulted. The committee are satisfied the gross valuation might 
easily, without doing injustice to the trade, have been much increased. 
2d. Imports, foreign, quantity and value. 

In abstracting the various manifests, it was not discovered, until the work was 
nearly finished, that the distinction between coastwise and foreign imports, had 
not been made. The great labour of going over the work for that purpose was 
not deemed of sufficient consequence to undertake it, and the preceding table of 
imports coastwise, includes the foreign. The kind and description of the foreign 
imports are, pine lumber and shingles, saw logs, railroad ties, sheep pelts, grass 
seed, plaster, horses, furs, some wheat and flour, Liverpool salt, wool and nu- 
merous small articles which enter into our retail trade. The value of the im- 
ports, as made up at the Custom House, was $129,004, viz.: 


Foreign goods imported in American vessels 28,910 
Do. do. foreign do. 100,094 
$129,001 


3d. Exports, Coastwise, quantity and value. 


It is utterly impossible to specify the articles under this head: they include 
almost every thing that can be enumerated. ‘The property landed at Buffalo from 
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the Erie Canal, the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, the mannfactares and productions 
of this city, and the merchandise.sold in this city to the Western trade, constitute 
the exports. 

The States using the Lake route in 1848 for transporting their merchandise and 
other supplies, were Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, New York bordering on lake Erie, and 
Canada West. 

(Condensed tables are here given from the statements of the canal office, of 
the various quantities and valuation of canal imports, for the year 1848, and also, 
of the different kinds of property, quantities and value, which cleared by the 
Albany and Buffalo Railroad. 

These tables, or similar ones, we have given in a former number. The re- 
port thus proceeds :) 

From the foregoing statements the value of the Export Commerce (including 
Foreign, which amount will be given under its proper head) of Buffalo during 
the year 1848, may with considerable certainty be arrived at. 

Property landed here from the Erie canal, originally destined for the Western 





States 29,486,393 
do. do. do. Canada West 46,382 
do. for Buffalo and that portion of New York on and near Lake 

Erie ; 8,072,345 

Received by the Albany and Buffalo Railroad 3,212,832 

11,285,177 


To determine what amount of this sum of 11,285,177 dollars, enters 
into the Lake Commerce, the committee think, that by adding to it 
the value of manufactured articles of iron-mongery, cabinet ware, lea- 
ther, white lead, upholstery, and the production of numerous other 
manufactures in this city; a large portion of dry goods of light weight 
but valuable, brought on by railroad originally started for the Western 
States; the export of the largest portion of the salt brought up the 
canal; the large amount of merchandise sold wholesale and retail to 
the Western traders ;—it will not be exaggerating to place the value 
at three-fourths of the canal and railroad importation, which will 


give an amount of 8,463,885 
Forming a tota] of 37,996,658 


These statements show that the importations from the Eastward into this city, 
in 1845, were equal to the sum of $40,817,952; of which amount $37,.996.653 
entered into and formed the export commerce of this Port that year, to the Wes- 
tern States. The valve of the imports from the Lakes so far as they can be a: 
rived at, is $22,143,404, making the total of the Lake Commerce, of imports and 
exports from this port in 1848, $60,140,062. 
4th. Exports, Foreign, quantity and value. 

The Committee are unable to specify in detail the articles which make up « 
Foreign export trade, and can only refer to them by name. They consist of mer- 
chandise received by the Erie Canal originally destined for Canada, various 
ticles of merchandise purchased in this city, as well as considerable wheat, flour, 
pork and whiskey ased on the public works in Canada, and for the trade of +! 
St. Lawrence. The amount of exports as givenat the Custom House is $254,254 
as follows :— 


Exports, Foreign goods in American vessels 6,089 
se " = Foreign “ 52,906 
a Domestic produce in American vessels 51,938 
ss " " Foreign “ 143,321 





$254,254 
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5th. Number of Steam Boats, Steam Propellers and Vessels Registered and Licensed 
in the District of Buffalo, their tonnage and value. 

By referring to the Custom House records, we find the following named Boats 
Propellers and Vessels, their tonnage and the number of persons employed there- 
on, registered and licensed in this District in 1848. 

(Here follows a table containing the names in full and the tonnage of all the 
lake vessels, which is thus summed up by the Committee :) 

Forming a total as follows :— 





Class. Number. Tonnage. Valuation. 
Steamers 28 16,741.31 $884,000 
Propellers 14 4,925.40 206,000 
Brigs 32 7,430.75 225,000 
Schooners 86 13,531.39 401,300 
Sloops and Scows 4 106.54 6,100 

Total 164 44,744.49 $1,722,400 


To arrive at the value of this property was a most difficult matter. It would 
not answer to put it down at the original cost, nor yet so low, as to satisfy those 
owning it that we had placed a value upon it far below its real market as well 
as intrinsic worth. ‘To obviate these objections, the committee not only appraised 
the several vessels, but they referred the matter to an experienced ship-carpenter, 
and to others well conversant with the property. The several parties made se- 
parate estimates without consultation with each other, and the amount arrived at, 
as stated in this report, is the result of the mode adopted. 
6th. Number of persons employed. 

By reference to the books at the Custom House, we ascertain the number of 
persons employed on the various vessels licensed and registered in this District 
in 1848, were— 





Employed on Board Steamers 803 
Do. Propellers 275 
Do. Brigs 330 
Do. Schooners 714 
Do. Sloops and Scows 14 
Total number employed 2,136 


7th. Number of Arrivals and Departures during the season, of Steamers and Ves- 
sels, and their aggregate tonnage. 
From the Custom House books, the number of arrivals and departures reported 
(which do not include all) and gross amount of tonnage was— 


For quarter ending March 31, 1848. No. Tons. Hands, 
Arrivals from Foreign ports, American ves. 728 45,391.27 1,456 
Do. do. Foreign 
Cleared to do. American ves. 728 45,391.27 1,456 
Do. do. Foreign ves. 
Arrivals, coastwise 6 2,185.23 133 
Cleared, do. 8 3,329.52 187 
For the quarter ending June 30. 
Arrivals from Foreign ports, American ves. 845 53,301.19 1,708 
Do. do. Foreign ves. 263 55,417.79 3,304 
Cleared to do. American ves. 866 54,831.41 1,816 
Do. do. Foreign ves. 264 53,906.77 3,242 
Arrivals, coastwise 1,202 330,540.23 16,175 


Cleared, do. 1,235 356,330.35 16,953 
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For the quarter ending September 30. 
No. Tons. Hands. 
Arrivals from Foreign ports, American ves. 740 46,643.19 1,495 
Do. do. Foreign ves. 239 49,365.79 2,891 
Cleared to do. American ves. 758 49,990.41 1,588 
Do. do. Foreign ves. 231 47,168.77 2,837 
Arrivals, coastwise 1,052 289 223.23 14,153 
Cleared, do, 1,081 311,787.35 14,834 

For the quarter ending December 31. 


Arrivals from Foreign ports, American ves. 837 52,832.70 1,732 
Do. do. Foreign ves. 114 30,663.78 1,634 
Cleared to do. American ves. 846 53,631.24 1,782 
Do. do. Foreign ves. 116 29,702.13 1,642 
Arrivals, coastwise 832 230,559.37 11,135 
Cleared, do. 742 208,101.05 10,095 


The entrance and clearance of American vessels from and to Foreign ports in 
this statement appear very large: the reason of it is this—a steam ferryboat runs 
regularly across the Niagara river from Black Rock, which is included in the 
other arrivals and departures. ‘To arrive at the number that justly and properly 
belongs to commerce, the committee exclude all the American arrivals and clear- 
ances from and to Foreign ports in the quarter ending March 31, and seven-eighths 
of the same during the remainder of the season. ‘This, we are informed by the 
officials at the Custom House, would give a very near account of the number of 
American vessels engaged in commercial business with Foreign ports. 

A statement of the entire number of arrivals and clearances we have given, and 
making therefrom the deductions above stated, shows that as near as the accounts 
can be made up, the arrivals and departures were 8084, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 2,045,175 tons. 
8th. The population of the city, January 1, 1849. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to the rea] number of our population—many 
judicious persons putting it as high or higher than 45,000. The last official cen- 
sus was the State census of 1845, which gave the number 29,837. Estimating 
from the number of votes polled, and from the number of children at our public 
schools, which is the only guide we have, the committee prefer placing the num- 
ber at 40,000, to going beyond it. In 1850, only one year from this time, the 
United States census will be taken, when the true number will be ascertained. 
In estimating as we have to do now, the committee prefer erring by putting the 
number under, than over the real amount, 

The answer to the ninth inquiry, viz.: The works of internal improvements 
constructed for the benefit of commerce, is deferred to a subsequent number. 


GROWTH AND COMMERCE OF MILWAUKIE. 


Among the Lake ports which have sprung up as if by magic in the west. 
none have perhaps had a more rapid growth than Milwaukie, situated upou 
the Wisconsin shore of Lake Michigan. From the statistics of the place re- 
cently collected for the agent of the government, and published, it appears 
that in May, 1834, Mr. Solomon Juneau was the only white settler within 
the limits of what is now the city of Milwaukie. The following table of 
census returns, taken since that period, exhibits the rate of increase in the 
population. 

1838, - . . | 700 
1840, : . 1,700 
1842, . - 2,700 
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1846,—June 1, - - - - - 9,655 
1847,—Dee. 15, - . - ° . 14,061 
1849,—Aug. (estimated) - - - ‘ 18,000 


Equally rapid has been the augmentation in the exports of produce, &c. 
It was in 1845, that the first shipments of wheat and flour, to any extent, were 
made from Milwaukie. The following table shows how this business grows. 

EXPORTS FROM MILWAUKIE. 
Wheat bushels. Flour bbls. 


se 6 « -@ ees 95,510 7,550 
a a! ow CaS 213,448 15,756 
ESO eee 508,011 35,840 
oe <¢ « . eee 612,574 92,732 
MW. «6 +s o we ww Bg ee7 201,942 


It is proper to remark that the exports for 1849, in the above table, embrace 
those from July 1, 1848, to July 1, 1849, while those for the four previous 
years are for the season of navigation in each year respectively. 

The value of exports from Milwaukie in 1848 were of manufactured arti- 
cles $1,714,200, and of agricultural products $2,098,469, making a total of ex- 
ports of $3,812,669. The value of imports of merchandise, &c., for the same 

eriod was $3,828,650. There are in Milwaukie five flouring mills, propelled 
ty water power, and one by steam, containing seventeen run of stone, each 
run capable of turning out 80 to 100 bbls. flour per day, and consuming in a}! 
7000 bushels wheat daily. 

There are thirty-nine sail vessels owned in, and sailing out of that port, of 
which the total tonnage is 5,542; alse, stock in steamers and propellers of 
3000 tons: making the total tonnage owned in the port 8,542. 

Sixteen sail vessels are engaged exclusively in the lumber trade, and the 
remainder in freighting produce and merchandise. 


ARRIVALS DURING THE SEASON OF 1848, 


Steamers, ° - - - a z 498 

Propellers, - : . - - - 248 

Barques and brigs, - - - - - 119 

Schooners, - : - - - - 511 

Total, - - - - - - 1,376 
MICHIGAN. 


The growth of this youthful member of the confederacy has been wonder- 
fully rapid. In 1830 her settlement had hardly commenced; now her popu- 
lation is not less than 400,000. Her soil bears every species of grain which 
thrives in the State of New York. In 1847, she exported over one million of 
barrels of flour, an amount ten times greater than all the wheat and flour that 
passed through the Erie canal from west of Buffalo in 1835. Her total ton- 
nage in 1847 was over 35,000, and its value is estimated at $1,757,250. The 
aggregate commerce for the same year was over thirteen millions. Her fish- 
eries yield $200,000 a year; her wool oer ome is over $400,000. Iron, copper, 
salt, and plaster, are indigenous and abundant. 


COMMERCE OF CINCINNATI. 

From an interesting article in the Cincinnati Gazette, in reference to the 
commerce of that flourishing city, we gather the following statistics of some 
of the principal articles of trade. The commercial year opens on the Ist of 
September, and closes on the 31st of August. 
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Imports. 1846-7. 1847-8. 1848-9. 
Cotton, bales, . . : 12,528 13,476 9,058 
Coffee, bags, . ‘ ; 59,337 89,242 74,961 
Molasses, barrels, ‘ : 27,216 51,001 52,591 
Rice, tierces, . ; ‘ 1,145 2,494 3,365 
Sugar, hogsheads, . ; 16,649 27,153 22,685 

Do. barrels, . ° ‘ 7,196 11,175 7,575 
Do. boxes, . ° 5,177 2,928 1,847 
Total packages, . - 129,248 188,469 172,582 

Exports. 1846-7. 1847-8. 1848-9. 
Cotton, bales, . . ‘ 5,077 6,123 4,009 
Coffee, bags, . ‘ 13,037 18,587 18,907 
Molasses, barrels, ° . 9,046 18,332 17,750 
Sugar, hogsheads, ‘ : 4,998 5,559 8,443 

PORK AND BEEF. 

The following is a comparative statement of the stock of Pork and Beef ex- 
ported from Cincinnati, and in the Inspection Warehouse, at New Orleans, on 
the first of the last three months. 

Pork. July 1. August 1. Sept. 1. 
Clear, barrels, . , . 53 103 151 
Prime Mess, ‘ : : 116 57 27 
Mess, . . : 22,224 22,187 18,816 
Mess, Ordinary, ; ; 4,988 5,078 
Soft Mess, ; é 648 132 
Prime, ° ‘ ; 6,172 5,093 
Prime Ordinary, | ‘ o oes cave 
Soft Prime, ° ‘ : 522 478 
Rumps and Chines, . ° 2,348 2,721 
Inferior and Damaged, : 618 916 
Not Inspected, : ‘ 3,252 2,319 

Total, barrels, . ° 40,941 39,084 32,604 


Beer. July 1. August I. Sept. 1. 
Prime Mess, tierces, . ‘ 30 ane hes 
Do. barrels, . ‘ 650 276 cS 
Mess, barrels, . : : 1,114 662 346 
Mess, Ordinary, . ‘ : 162 196 132 
Prime, é ; ” ‘ 462 541 492 
B. Beef, . . : 27 49 59 
Inferior and Damaged, : = 202 219 
Rumps,_. 39 oN fee 
Mess and Prime, half bervele, 1,288 1,203 107 
Total, ‘ ‘ ; 3.772 3,129 2,323 
Total tierces, ‘ ‘ 30 ow tae nee 
Total barrels, A ; 2,451 1,926 1,248 
Total half barrels, 1,288 1,203 1,075 
3,772 3,129 2,323 
The stock of Lard, as near as can be ascertained, is 13,500 tierces and bar- 
rels, and 43,000 kegs. Last year, 2,000 barrels and 3,800 kegs. 
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COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


We extract from the New Orleans Price Current the following tables, show- 
ing the trade of that port for a number of years past. The amount of tonnage 
entered during the year 1848-49 was 893,920 tons, against 900,448 last year. 
The value of the exports for the year ending 30th June last was $65,392,571, 
against $67,182,323 the previous year. The value of the receipts from the 
interior, during the past four years, was as follows: 


1848-9 . . $81,989,692 | 1846-7 . $90,033,256 
2 ae : 79,779,151 | 1845-6 . 77,193,464 
COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AT NEW ORLEANS FOR FOUR YEARS. 

ARTICLES, 1848-9. 1847-8. 1846-7. 1845-6, 


Apples, barrels, " . 54,987 39,518 30,612 26,775 
Bacon, asst. casks, &c., . 32,056 45,119 36,932 25,213 
Bacon, barrels and boxes, . 32,156 aa «chalet iid 
Bacon Hams, hogsheads, . 19,831 18,539 14,518 12,092 
Bacon in Bulk, pounds, . 217,000 381,140 425,163 492,700 
Bagging, pieces, , ‘ 72,941 77,682 60,982 96,601 


Butter, kegs, : ‘ 57,972 45,213 51,384 44,170 
Butter, barrels, : r 2,144 1,156 872 1,492 
Bees’-wax, barrels, . . 481 698 1,109 1,204 


Beef, barrels and tierces, . 80,590 50,260 53,968 62,231 
Beef, Dried, pounds, > 20,300 56,100 49,000 98,200 


Buffalo Robes, packs, ; 23 14 55 1,031 
Corton. 

La. and Mi., bales, - 811,205 883,144 453,842 765,315 

Lake, bales, . ‘ 15,781 13,734 4,356 14,276 


N. Alabama and Ten., bales, 217,078 227,561 211,502 222,677 
Arkansas, bales, . > 46,733 64,294 35,279 34,876 


Mobile, bales, ‘ x 35,164 10,857 16,379 6,356 
Florida, bales, P ‘ 5,065 4,208 16,966 5,884 
Texas, do., 5 ‘ 11,356 10,007 2,345 4,249 


Corn Meal, barrels, . ‘ 12,097 47,543 88,159 3,905 
Corn in Ears, barrels, . 295,711 509,583 619,756 358,573 
Corn, Shelled, sacks, . 1,706,312 1,083,465 2,386,510 1,166,120 
Cheese, boxes, , ; 54,287 52,362 57,429 57,392 
Coal, Western, barrels, . 315,000 320,000 356,500 262,800 


Dried Peaches, barrels, . 469 385 3,009 127 
Dried Apples, barrels, , 2,495 1,173 5,761 930 
Flaxseed, tierces, . , 1,188 4,393 962 823 
Flour, barrels, ; . 1013,177 706,958 1,617,675 837,985 
Feathers, bags, . ‘ 3,939 2,594 3,498 4,607 
Hemp, bales, ‘ ‘ 19,856 21,584 60,238 30,980 
Hides, . 4 ‘ ‘ 30,570 47,662 98,342 112,913 
Iron, Pig, tons, " s 413 701 1,151 1,083 
Lard, hogsheads, , ‘ 790 459 143 45 
Lard, tierces and barrels, . 214,362 216,031 117,077 107,639 
Lard, kegs, : ; . 275,485 303,661 275,076 334,969 


Lead, pigs, ‘ , . 908,557 606,966 650,129 785,394 
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1848-9. 1847-8. 1846-7. 1845-6. 
Lead, Bar, kegs, . ‘ 949 787 1,291 1,431 
Lead, White, kegs, . . 7,795 9,203 11,686 7,853 
Molasses, barrels, . - 155,807 159,460 61,710 132,363 
Oil, Linseed, barrels, ‘ 1,409 2,327 3,637 1,136 
Oil, Castor, barrels, . 2,628 1,199 1,439 2,379 
Oil, Lard, barrels, . ‘ 8,842 6,401 2,573 2,606 
Potatoes, barrels, . - 146,116 151,860 142,888 107,058 
Pork, tierces and barrels, . 530,643 356,480 302,170 369,601 
Pork, boxes, . . é 18,279 ee ie eal cates 
Pork, hogsheads, : “ 18,499 14,201 9,452 9,988 
Pork, in bulk, pounds, 10,273,680 13,564,430 8,450,700 9,740,752 
Packing Yarn, reels, . 2,211 3,333 2,193 1,193 
Skins, Deer, packs, . j 1,301 1,361 1,784 4,364 
Shot, kegs, : é : 4,377 5,258 3,992 3,103 
Sugar, hogsheads, . - 125,592 128,112 82,011 93,109 





Sugar, barrels, . P 5,873 5 ig athe dias s se ie 
Tallow, barrels, 3 : 10,622 4,357 6,658 8,255 
Tobacco, leaf, hogsheads, 52,335 55,882 55,588 72,896 
Tobacco, chew, kegs, ‘ 2,315 6,390 3,930 3,040 
Tobacco, bales, . ‘ 33 118 1,001 1,105 
Whiskey, barrels, . é 125,029 135,333 126,553 117,104 
Window Glass, boxes, : 575 4,260 3,805 2,831 


Wheat, barrels and sacks, . 238,911 149,181 833,649 403,786 


COTTON FACTORIES IN ALABAMA. 


The Montgomery Journal notices two new factories under headway in Au- 
toga county. One with a capital of $100,000, to work 3,500 spindles and 100 
looms, to manufacture cotton goods alone, and will go into operation next 
January. The other has a capital of $75,000, and will be for cotton and 
Woollen goods. Both are near the Alabama river, have fine water power, and 
are situated in a healthy and abundant provision region. 

It affords us sincere pleasure to chronicle such enterprises, which are 
sources of individual as well as public benefit. With the staple commodity 
at the doors of her factories, and possessing operative labour of the cheapest 
character, we see no reason why the South should not compete with the North 
in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. The establishment of a cotton factory 
and of other nurseries of productive industry, will accomplish more for the 
independence of the South, than any resolves on paper can possibly do. The 
people of Georgia have long since made this important discovery, and it 
affords us pleasure to observe that Alabama is becoming fully alive to the wis- 
dom of the policy pursued by Georgia. 


PUBLIC MONEYS—TREASURY OF UNITED STATES. 
U. S. TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
Showing the amount at his credit in the Treasury, July 23d, 1849. 


In what place. Amount subject 
to draft. 
Assistant Treasurer, Boston, Mass. $209,882 58 


Assistant Treasurer, New York, N. Y. 815,057 29 
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Assistant Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. 92,723 
Treasury United States, Washington, D. C, 164,212 
Assistant Treasurer, Charleston, 8S. C. 85,335 
Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, La. 632,633 
Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo. 79,630 
Depository at Buffalo, N. Y. 4,867 
Depository at Baltimore, Md. 23,667 
Depository at Richmond, Va. 

Depository at Wilmington, N. C. 1,306 
Depository at Savannah, Ga. 4,176 
Depository at Mobile, Ala. 46,446 
Depository at Nashville, ‘I'enn. 7,790 
Depository at Cincinnati, Ohio, 79,022 
Depositary at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Depository at Norfolk, Va. 

Depository at Little Rock, Ark. (late receiver,) 18,351 
Depository at Jeffersonville, Ind. 281,450 
Depository at Chicago, Ill. 14,926 
Depository at Detroit, Mich. 12,082 
Depository at Little Rock, 2,551 
Suspense account, $2,304 71 

Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 710,000 
Branch Mint of the United States, Charlotte, N. C. 32,000 
Branch Mint of the United States, Dahlonega, Ga. 26,850 00 
Branch Mint of the United States, New Orleans, La. 79,421 95 





$3,424,391 13 
Deduct suspense account, 2,304 71 





Net amount subject to draft, $3,422,086 42 
Treasury Department, July 31, 1849. 

The receipts into the Treasury during the quarter ending the 30th of 

June, 1849, as nearly as can now be ascertained, were, namely: 

From customs, $5,794,256 50 
“lands, 279,685 26 
‘* miscellaneous sources, 63,500 00 
“loan of 1847, (‘Treasury notes funded,) 2,986,600 00 
*“ loan of 1848, 2,017,450 00 





$11,141,491 76 
Expenditures of the United States from Ist April to 30th June, 1849: 
Civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse, (including 
$3,500,000 under the treaty with Mexico,) $3,909,143 12 
On account of the army, &c. $2,268,203 69 
és Indian Department, 441,717 41 
se fortifications, 129,127 52 
“ pensions, 162,380 17 
3,001,428 79 
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On account of the navy, 2,041,912 94 
Interest on public debt and treasury notes, 1,765,223 58 
Reimbursement of treasury notes, 2,998,850 00 
Redemption of public debt, 641,175 00 
Premiums and commissions on purchase of public debt, 60,443 81 
Redemption of treasury notes purloined, &c. 54 05 

$14,418,231 29 

W. M. Menrepiru, Sec. of Treasury. 


NEW YORK SUB-TREASURY. 


The following statement of the movements of the Sub-Treasury at New 
York, for July and August, may not be uninteresting at this time: 
Balance on hand, Ist July, $1,086,581 90 

Receipts during July and August, 1849: 

On account customs, $5,557,862 37 
“ Patent Office, 3,040 50 
“ of loans, 6,000 00 
u Post Office department, 62,780 28 
“ miscellaneous, 41,375 65 5,671,048 





$6,757,630 
Payments during July and August, 1849: 
Treasury Drafts, $3,660,598 61 
Post office do. 99,342 22 3,759,490 





Balance, August 31st, 1849, $2,997,689 





Funds set apart to pay interest on Stock, &c. $1,037,487 
Payments of interest during July and August: 
Instalments due July, 1848, 306 25 
“ “ January, 1849, 4,173 03 
“ “ July, 1849, 760,903 03 
Coupons, 172,855 00 
Interest on Treasury notes funded, 11,424 93 
ss " “ outstanding, 12,160 50 961,822 74 





Balance on hand, $75,664 76 


SPECIE. 

The following is the export of specie from New York for the week end- 

ing 8th Sept. 
Ship Republic, Maranham, Mexican dollars, $3,000 
Ship St. Dennis, Havre, Mexican dollars, 15,000 
Ship Prince Albert, London, Mexican dollars, 55,000 
Steamer Canada, Liverpool, British silver, 1,015 
“ e ” gold dust, 2,160 
Total, $76,175 
Previously reported, $1,837,034 
Total from January Ist to September 8, $1,913,109 
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CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


We have been furnished from the mint with the following statement : 
The deposits of California gold, to the 31st of August, were, 
At the Philadelphia Mint, $1,740,620 07 
At the New Orleans Mint, 175,918 73 


$1,916,538 80 
Add the deposits of 1848, 44,177 00 








Total deposits from California, $1,960,715 80 
The coinage of gold dollars at the mint in Philadelphia, to 

the 3lst ult. was $462,539 00 
At the Branch Mints, to July 31st, 133,227 00 





Total coinage of gold dollars, $595,766 00 


STATISTICS OF CHOLERA. 


In Philadelphia, the first official bulletin was issued on May 30th, and the 
last on August 19th, the board of health having declared at the latter date that 
cholera was no longer epidemic. The whole period of its duration was 82 days, 
during which time there were reported 2,131 cases, and 744 deaths, or one death 
in 2.86 cases. On the 14th July the greatest number of deaths occurred, viz., 
32; cases 84; and on the 29th of July the greatest number of cases, viz., 90; 
deaths 24. The increase on the last date was owing to the violent breaking out 
of the disease in the Alms House. ? 

During the months of May and June there were reported 278 cases and 97 
deaths, or one death in 2.86 cases. In July 1566 cases, and 578 deaths, or 1 jn 
2.70. In August 277 cases, and 69 deaths, or 1 in 4.01 cases. 

The whole population of Philadelphia, city and county included, amounts to 
about 350,000. ‘This will give a ratio of cases to population of 1 to 164,24. 
The ratio of deaths to cases during the whole epidemic was | to 2.86 cases, and 
the ratio of deaths to population was 1 to 470.4 inhabitants. 

1849. 
Ratio of cases to Ratioof deaths Ratioof deaths 
population. to cases. to population. 
Philada., 350,000, 2,131. 744. 1 in 164.24 1 in 2.86 1 in 470.4 


1832. 
si 160,000. 2,314. 754. lin 69.1 1 in 3.06 1 in 212.2 

By a comparison of the above tables it will be seen, that while the whole 
number of cases and deaths was more than half less in 1849 than in 1832, the 
mortality was much the same in the two epidemics. 

The above statement of the number of deaths (744) reported during the pre- 
valence of the epidemic, is from the daily bulletins of the Board of Health. 
But the reports of interments from cholera, from May 30th to August 19th, make 
the number-of deaths 962, and up to September 8th, 1,012. 

The discrepancy is owing to the fact that daily reports were not made by many 
physicians—that several cases were reported by the coroner, &c. Although the 
daily bulletins ceased on the 19th of August, there were cases reported up to the 
as = September, and in the last week in August there were 15 deaths in one 
block. 


Locality. Population. Cases. Deaths. 
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In New York the board of health commenced daily reports May 11th, and 
discontinued them about the Ist of September. 
The following table shows the number of deaths by cholera at New York and 
Philadelphia during the summer of 1849. 
Periods. New York. Philadelphia. 
Week ending May 18th, 1 
- “ 26th 13 
June 2d 29 
. 9th 121 
“ 16th 145 
6 23d 148 
© 30th 286 
July 7th 317 
“© 14th 484 
“ =62ist 714 
28th 692 
Aug. 4th 678 
“11th 423 
“ 18th 387 
“© 25th 233 
Sep. Ist 171 
«8th 94 


4,936 1,012 

In Cincinnati the deaths from cholera for four months preceding the 30th of 

August were 4,114.— 

he mortality was, proportionally, still larger in St. Louis. We have not the 
official statement, but the deaths within the same period were reported to be as 
high as 5,000. 

At Buffalo, it is stated, that within three months 1,600 died, or one-fourth of 
the whole population. The disease prevailed in this place mostly among the 
emigrant and transient population. 

In England and France the cases have been very large. In Paris in one day 
there were 900 cases and 600 deaths—another account says, the deaths in three 
days exceeded 1,600. As late as the 8th of September the deaths from cholera 
and diarrhea in London, were for the week 1,663—and there have been as many 
as 475 in one day within the London districts. 


It is our intention to collect together the facts for an accurate and suc- 
cinct statement of the amount of mortality during the year 1849, at the places 
both in the old and new world most severely visited by the cholera—until then 
what we have given in this number must suffice. 

Several theories have recently been started in relation to the origin or cause of 
the disease. A French physician, Dr. Andraud, in a communication to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, at Paris, stated the result of sundry experiments to prove that 
the absence of electricity in the atmosphere was the cause of cholera. This 
theory was combated by many, and especially by Professor Olmstead of Yale 
College, who denied that there was any unusual connexion between the condi- 
tion of atmospheric electricity and the prevailing epidemic. Another theory 
makes the origin of the cholera to depend upon the aetion of an atmospherical 
element or condition, termed Ozone, the nature of which however seems to be 
but little understood, and about which scientific men do not seem to be entirely 
agreed. A Jater,and at present more favoured theory is founded on a discovery 
recently made by Dr. Brittan and Mr. Swayne of Bristol, England, of the exis- 
tence of “certain peculiar bodies or organisms,” hitherto undescribed, as con- 
stituents of cholera evacuations, and as also found in the atmosphere and water 
of the districts infected by cholera. It is stated that these organisms are of the 
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fungous kind; that they are developed in the human intestines and are the cause 
of the peculiar flux which is the characteristic of malignant cholera. The evi- 
dence of these singular discoveries is before the College of Physicians in Lon- 
don, and an elaborate article is expected from Dr. Brittan on the subject. 

We close with the following extract on the law of epidemics. 


“The average visitations of new fatal exotics, have been calculated as recur- 
ring at each revolution of 300 years, and there is none on record which has been 
less fatal than Asiatic cholera. After the first appearance of an exotic epidemic 
failing of naturalization, it has a tendency to repeat its visits once in each revo- 
lution of sixteen years. Thus the sweating sickness, according to Dr. Collier’s 
statement, which was said to have been brought into England along with the 
army of Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL., first appeared at Milford Haven, in 
the year 1486, when, meeting with no epidemical condition, it soon disappeared. 
It repeated its visitations under epidemic influence in 1503; and it reappeared 
altogether five times, with an average interspace of sixteen years; not until its 
fourth visitation reaching the Court, and proving fatal to many of the courtiers 
in six hours—Henry VIII. owing his restoration from a severe attack to the well 
known vigour of his constitution. At its fifth and last return, or sixth visit in 
1551, it carried off 120 in a day within the precincts of Westminster alone, where 
the two sons of Charles Brandon, both Dukes of Suffolk, died of it. From 1486 
to 1551 is a space of sixty-six years, which, divided by four, leaves an aggregate 
of sixteen and a half years, which agrees with the interspace between the two 
visits of Asiatic cholera. Arguing from these facts, we may expect a return of 
the present scourge in 1865, and from the curious laws which have governed 
former epidemics, also in 1882, 1899, and lastly, in 1916, allowing an interspace 
of a little over sixteen years between each visit. A space of some three centuries 
may then be expected, during which time the earth will be free from any awful 
scourge, and then a new and terrible pestilence will start forth on its voyage of 
death, sweeping millions from existence by its fearful presence.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 


The estimates of some of the religious denominations in the United States 
are given as follows: 
From one source we have this table,— 


DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS. 


The Methodists in the United States, including the church North and South, 
and those denominated protestant, number in their body 1,178,626 members. 

The Protestant portion number but 83,600 of this large aggregate. The 
number of Methodist churches is not reported in the tables from which these 
statistics are compiled. The number of ministers in the Episcopal portion of 
this body is 5,080. 

The Baptists, including the Regular, Anti-Mission, Free-will, and others, 
have 11,266 churches, 6,598 ministers, and 813,921 members. 

The Presbyterians, Old Schoo] and New, have 1,027 churches, and 3,264 
ministers, and 335,453 members. 

The Congregationalists have 1,866 churches, 1,912 ministers, and 193,093 
members. 

The Episcopalians have 1,092 churches, 1,404 ministers, and 67,550 mem- 
bers. Here are 212 more ministers than churches. 

The Lutherans have 1,425 churches, 299 ministers, and 149,626 members. 

The Associate, Reformed, Cumberland, and other Presbyterians, together 
with Reformed Dutch and German Reformed churches, have 2,052 churches, 
2,091 ministers, and 241,840 members. 
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The Roman Catholics have 907 churches, 917 ministers, and 1,199,700 
members. 

The Unitarians have 244 churches. The number of ministers and mem- 
bers not reported, but the number of ministers is doubtless as large as the 
number of churches, if not larger. If the churches contain, on an average, 
as many as the Orthodox Congregational Churches, the aggregate number 
would be 27,532. 

The number of churches of these several denominations, exclusive of Me- 
thodists, which are not reported, is 21,981. Allowing the Methodists 10,000 
churches, the whole number would be about 33,000. 

The whole number of ministers in these denominations is 22,808, and the 
whole number of members of churches 4,197,141. 

The Baptists have the largest number of churches and ministers. The 
Catholics have the largest number of members. The Methodists have the 
largest number among the Protestant denominations. The Old School Pres- 
byterians have 725 more churches than the New School, 162 more ministers, 
and 23,953 more members. The Old and New School Presbyterians together 
have 2,160 more churches than the Congregationalists, 1,625 more ministers, 
and 141,360 more members. 

According to another estimate— 

The regular Baptists are put at 667,750, and churches at 8,205; more than 
250,000 likewise are embraced in Anti-Mission, Campbellites, Free-will, &c. 
Methodist Episcopal, 629,660; South, 465,533; Protestant and others, 81,000. 
Presbyterian, Old School, 192.033; New School, 155,000; Congregational, 
127,196; other Presbyterian sects, 140,000. Dutch Reformed, 32,840; Ger- 
man Reformed, 69,750; Protestant Episcopal, 67,550; Lutheran, 163,000 ; 
Roman Catholic, 1,231,300; Christian Connexion, 325,000. Romanists in- 
clude every body belonging to them, men, women and children; and mos 
of the others include only communicants. 


THE CHURCH IN CANADA. 


The diocess of Toronto (Canada West) covers an extent of country twice as 
large as all the diocesses of England put together, containing upwards of 
100,000 square miles with a population of 700,000 souls. 

There are ninety-seven missionaries in the diocess in connexion with the 
Propagation Society, as well as many others who are maintained outof various 
resources. The Bishop of Montreal, who administers also the diocess of Que- 
bec, has earnestly urged upon the society the need of a division of his diocess, 
which comprises 200,000 square miles and a population of 800,000 souls. A 
census of the Lower Province was taken in 1831, and the following is the 
general result. Church of Rome, 403,472; Church of England, 34,620; Church 
of Scotland, 15,099; Methodists, 7,019; Presbyterians, 7,811; Baptists, 2,461; 
Jews, 107; other denominations, 5,577. The numbers at the last census, in 
1847, was 782,677. The total number of the clergy at this period, in the same 
division of the province, was thirty-six, of whom twenty-two were paid wholly, 
and six in part, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The clergy 
at the present time amount to eighty-seven, and the proportion of the clergy 
to the Church of England population, which, eighteen years ago, was rathe: 
more than one to a 1000, is now as one to 500. 


THE NEXT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The gain of a democratic member of Congress in Maryland leaves it en- 
tirely uncertain which of the two parties will have a majority in the House o! 
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Representatives. If the eleven members yet to be elected should be of the 
same politics as those ee the same districts in the last Congress, 
there would be, in a full House, a whig majority of one. Thus: 
New Congress. Old Congress. 
Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 
I!linois, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
lowa, 
Vermont, 
Maine, 
Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Florida, 
South Carolina, 
Ohio,* 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Massachusetts,t 
Michigan, 
Delaware, 
Wisconsin,t 
New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, 
Virginia,§ 
North Carolina, 
‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Indiana, 
Alabama, 
‘Texas, ° 
Maryland, 
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YET TO BE ELECTED. 
Last Congress. 
Whole Number. W. D. 

Mississippi, 4 
Louisiana, 
Vacancy in Ohio, 

“ Massachusetts, 

* Virginia, 


11 


* One vacancy by the death of Rudolphus Dickinson, Dem. 

+ One vacancy. 

t The act of Congress admitting Wisconsin into the Union authorizes her to send three 
members from and after the 4th of March, 1849, until the next apportionment. 

§ One vacancy by the death of Mr. Newman, Dem. 
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Brought forward, ll 3 8 

Elected as before stated, 220 113 107 

Total, 231 116 115 
ee 


Whig majority, 1 

Such will be the political complexion of the House, if the remaining eleven 
members should be politically the same as before. 

_The elections in ponies, and Mississippi take place on the 5th of next 
month. The vacancies in Ohio and Virginia will be filled before the next 
meeting of Congress. Also the vacancy in Massachusetts, if a choice can be 
effected, which is very doubtful. Three or four trials have already been 
made without success.—W. Y. Jour. Com. 


COLLEGE STATISTICS. 


During the past quarter many of the Colleges throughout the country have 
held their annual commencement. We state the occurrence of such as have 
come under our notice, with the honorary degrees conferred. 


. Yate Cottece Commencement.—The graduating class consisted of 95, of 
whom 33 had parts in the performances. The degree of A. M. was conferred on 
47 persons, of whom two were from other institutions. That of LL. B. was 
conferred on six graduates of the Law School ; and that of LL. D. on his Excel- 
lency Joseph Trumbull, governor of the state. 


Cameripce Universiry.—At the annual commencement of this institution the 
graduating class numbered seventy-seven. Forty medical students received the 
degree of M. B., and forty-two law students the degree of laws. 

The degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon the Hon. Judge Eustice, of 
Louisiana, Hon. Richard Fletcher, associate justice of the S.J. court of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Horace Mann, and Hon. Theophilus Parsons, Dane Professor of 
Law at Cambridge university. 

The degree of doctor of divinity was conferred upon Rev. G. W. Burnap, of 
Baltimore ; Rev. Levi W. Leonard, of Dublin, N.H., and Rev. Charles Kit- 
tredge True, of Charlestown. 


Union Coutrece, Schenectady, N. Y. July 25.—Degree of A. B., in course, 
conferred on one hundred and eleven members of the senior class. Honorary 
degree of D. D. on Rev. George W. Blagden, Rev. Alfred E. Campbell, and Rev. 
David Murdock; LL. D. on Hon. Greene C, Bronson, and Hon. John C. Spencer. 
both of Albany. Four individuals received the honorary degree of A. B., and 
five of A. M. 


Mipptesury Coiiece, (Congregational,) Middlebary, Vt., July 25.—Gradu- 
ates seven, Degree of A. M., in course, on five of the alumni. Honorary de- 
gree of D. D. on Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, of Andover, Mass., an alumnus of 
the class of 1821 ; LL.D. on Hon. Carlos Coolidge, of Woodstock, Vermont, go- 
vernor of the state. 


Amuerst Coiiece, (Congregational,) Amherst, Mass., August 8.—Gradu- 
ates 29. Honorary degree of A. M.conferred on Rev. Wm. A Benedict, of the 
presbytery of Columbia, under appointment as a missionary of the American 
Board to India. 


Cotiece or New Jexsey.—The 102d anniversary of this venerable institution 
was held. A large class graduated. The college, it is understood, was never in 
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a more prosperous condition. The degree of D. D. was conferred on the Rev. 
John G. Lorimer of Glasgow, Scotland, and the Rev. Edward D. Smith of New 
York ; and that of LL. D., on William P. Finley, President of the College of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and on the Hon. Judge Wayne, of Savannah, of the 
U.S. supreme court. 


University or Pennsytvania.—Commencement celebrated in the Chinese 
Museum, Philadelphia. The degree of A. B. was conferred on nineteen gradu- 
ates ; of A. M. on thirty, and of M. D. on nine. 


Ruteer’s Cottece, (Reformed Dutch,) New Brunswick, N. J., July 25.— 
Graduates thirteen. Degree of A. M. conferred on ten alumni. Honorary de- 
ree of D.D. on Rev. David Landsborough, of the free presbytery of Irvine, 
Eeotland. Honorary degree of LL. D. on the Hon. Jas. Buchanan, Lancaster, Pa. 


University or Micnican, Marshall, Mich., July 18.—Graduates, twenty- 
three. No honorary degrees. Address before the Society of Inquiry by Rev. 
Prof. Thomas Stone, of the Baptist theological seminary at Kalamazoo; and 
before the literary societies, by Hon. Lewis Cass, 


Cottece or Sr. James, (P. Episcopal,) near Hagerstown, Md. July 26.— 
Degree of A. B. conferred on four graduates, and of A. M. on two members of 
the class of 1846. 


Wituiams CoLttece.—At the annual commencement the class of graduates 
consisted of fifty-two. The degree of D. D. upon Rev. Parsons Cooke, of Lynn, 
Mass., and Rev. Asa D. Smith, of the city of New York. 


Cotumpta CoiLtece.—The annual commencement of this institution was cele- 
brated on the 2d inst., in the Church of the Crucifixion, Dr. Moore, the president, 
in the chair. Gen, Winfield Scott, and quite a number of distinguished literary 
and professional gentlemen were among those present. The degree of LL. D. 
was conferred on the Rev. R. W. Harris. Fifteen gentlemen received the degree 
of A.M. Gen. Dix delivered the address before the Peithologian and Philo- 
lexian Societies. 


Geneva Co.tece, (Episcopal,) Geneva, N. Y., August 1.—Hon. degree of 
D. D. conferred on Rev. William D, Wilson, and Rev. J. F. McLaren. Hon. 
degree of LL. D. on Henry R. Schoolcraft and Hiram Denio. 


Jerrerson Cotiece, (Presbyterian,) Canonsburgh, Pa., August 1.—The degree 
of A. B. was conferred on fifty-four graduates. Hon. degree of D. D. on Rev. 
Joseph T. Cooper, of Philadelphia ; Rev. George A. Lyon, Erie, Pa. ; and Rev. 
J. T. Pressley, of Erskine College, S.C. Honorary degree of LL. D. on Hon. 
Thomas Bradford, Philadelphia, and Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, Lancaster, Pa. 


Darrmovurn Cotiece, (Congregational,) Hanover, N.H., July 26.—Gradu- 
ates thirty-nine. Degree of A. M. on ten of the alumni ; and of M. D. on thirteen. 
Honorary degree of D. D. on Rev. Zedekiah Barstow, and Rev. Clement Long. 
Honorary degree of LL. D. on Edward Everett, LL. D., late president of Har- 
vard University, Hon. Samuel S. Wilde, of Boston, and Hon. Amos Kendall, of 
New Hampshire. Honorary degree of A. M. on Hon. John Sullivan, attorney 
general of New Hampshire, and on Col. Bliss, son-in-law of the President of 
the United States. 

University or Vermont, (Congregational,) Burlington, Vt., Aug. 1.—Gra- 
duates seventeen. Honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on Hon. Jacob 
Collamer, postmaster general. 


CotumBian Cotiece, (Baptist) Washington city, July 18.—Degree of A. B.., 
in course, conferred on fifteen graduates, and the degree of A. M. on six of the 
alumni. Honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on the Rev. J. B. Jeter. 


Western Reserve Coiece, (Presbyterian and Congregationalist,) Hudson, 
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Ohio, July 12.—The degree of A. B. was conferred on thirteen individuals ; and 
of A. M. on nine of the alumni. Honorary degree of LL. D. on Hon. Peter 
Hitchcock, of the supreme court of Ohio. 


Mapison University, (Baptist,) Hamilton, N.Y., August 15.—Degree of 
A. B. conferred on twenty-one graduates, and of A. M. oneleven. Hon. degree 
of D.D. on Rev. Silas Bailey, president of Granville college, (Bap.,) Ohio 
and of LL. D. on Robert Lush, Esq., London, England. 


Kenyon Coiiece, (Episcopal,) Gambier, O., August 8th.—Graduates, ten. 
Hon. degree of D. D. on Rev. Joseph Muenscher, Ohio; of LL. D. on George 
P. Williams, professor of mathematics in Michigan university, and on Edwari 
C. Ross, professor of mathematics in the free academy of the city of New York 


Hamitton Cotitece.—The commencement exercises were on Wednesday the 
25th of July. The degree of A. B. was conferred on forty-seven young gentle- 
men of the graduating class, and the degree of A.M. on fifteen. ‘The degree of 
D. D. was conferred upon Rev. M. L. P. Thompson, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. M. 
N. McLaren, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Rev. Geo. Rees, of Fishguard, South 
Wales. The degree of LL. D. was conferred on Hon, Samuel Beardsley, oi 
Utica, N. Y. Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, delivered an address to the literary 
societies. 


Warervitte Cotiece, (Baptist,) Waterville, Me., Aug. 8.—More than twenty 
graduates. The literary fraternity was addressed by the Rev. Dr, Caruthers, of 
Portland, Me., and the Enosophian Society by the Rev. Theodore Parker, of 
Boston. G. Saxe, Esq., of Vermont, also delivered a poem. Honorary degree 
of D. D. conferred on Rev. S. Peck, of Boston, and Prof. E. B. Smith, of the 
New Hampton seminary, N. H. 

Brown Universiry.—On Wednesday last this college celebrated its eightieth 
anniversary commencement. On Tuesday morning the Phi Beta Kappa society 
held its annual meeting. The oration before the Philomenian and United Bro- 
thers society was delivered by the Rev. E. H. Chapin, of New York. 

Trinity Coiiece, (Episcopal,) Hartford, Conn., August 2.—Honorary degree 
of A.M. conferred on Rev. W.S. Bartlett, Chelsea, Mass., Rev. Ralph Hoyt, 
New York, and H. 8. Sandford, Esq., of the American legation, Prussia. Hon. 
degree of LL. D. on Hon. Isaac F. Redfield, judge of the supreme court of Vermont. 


Wes.tevan University, (Methodist,) Middletown, Conn., August 1.—Gra- 
duates thirty-one. Honorary degree of D. D. on Rev. Simeon North, LL. D., 
president of Hamilton college. 

Dickinson Cotxece, (Methodist,) Carlisle, Pa., July 12.—Oration before the 
Belles Lettres Society, by Job R. Tyson. Esq., of Philadelphia. The degree of 
A. B. was conferred on twenty-one individuals, one of whom belonged to the 
class of 1848. 

Granvitte Coriece, (Baptist,) Granville, O., July 18.—Honorary degree of 
D. D. on Rev. R. W. Cushman, Washington city, LL. D. on Thomas Corwin. 

Wasasu Cotiece, (Presbyterian,) Crawfordsville, Ind., July 19.—Graduates 
eight. Honorary degree of D. D. on Rev. John Blackburn, pastor of Maberly 
Chapel, Pentonville, London. 

Marietta Coiiece, (Presbyterian and Congregational,) Marietta, Ohio, July 
26.—Graduates fourteen. Degree of A.M. was conferred on seven of the alumni. 

Centenary Couxece, (Methodist,) Jackson, La., July 20.—Graduates three. 
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EXTENT OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
(From a Lecture by Rev. Edward Bickersteth.) 


“The colonial empire which God has given to this country is unparalleled in 
the history of all nations. The four chief empires that have prevailed over the 
earth, in connexion with the church of God—Chaldean, Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman—had an exceedingly contracted dominion in comparison with that which 
Britain now possesses. 

“The Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, Danish, and other nations have 
established colonies ; but no other nation has now an extent of colonial empire 
to be compared with that of Great Britain. 

“The British colonies, in the remarkable providence of God, have been ac- 
quired since the Reformation, during the period from the reign of Elizabeth to the 
present day. 

‘In Europe, besides the British and Channel Isles, we have Heligoland, Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and the lonian Islands. In Africa, we have Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast, the Ascension, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, the 
Sechelles, and Aden; in Asia, the vast continent of Hindoostan, with mighty 
annexed possessions. We have also Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, and 
Borneo. In Australia and New Zealand, new empires are rising up under the 
sway of the British crown. In North and South America, in the western hemi- 
sphere, we have a widely separated dominion, extending from our remote posses- 
sion of the Falkland Isles, by British Guayana and the West India islands, to 
our wide-spread territories in North America. No other kingdom has such a 
dominion influencing every part of the world. It embraces a population of 
above 130,000,000 subjects, while probably 50,000,000 more are under our 
influence. 

“The population of our colonies, apart from Hindoostan, is as follows, by 
returns to Parliament in 1842 :— 

North America, : ° ; : : ° 1,621,152 
West Indies, . ; P ; ‘ ° ° 901,082 
Other Colonies, ‘ . ° ° ° 2,152,101 


Total, ‘ : ‘ 

‘« This population probably now exceeds 5,000,000. 
That of our eastern empire is reckoned at ; . 100,000,000 
That of the British Islands, , . ‘ ° ‘ 27,000,000 
Of the other colonies, . > : ; . ° 5,000,000 


4,674,335 


Total, bs , . 132,000,000 


Thus, taking the population of the earth at 1,000,000,000, nearly one-seventh of 
its population are our fellow-subjects, besides the vast numbers inore or less 
under our influence. 

“The Roman colonies under that fourth empire were the germs of the civiliza- 
tion of northern and western Europe. May the British colonies be the germs, 
not only of the civilization, but of the Christianizing of all heathen countries.” 

(From another source we have obtained the amount of expenditure incurred in 
the maintenance of these vast possessions :— 

On the average of the last fifteen years, the direct cost of the colonies to Great 
Britain, under the four heads of civil, naval, military, and extraordinary expen- 
diture, had amounted to at least £4,000,000 a year, exclusive of the sum paid 
for emancipating slaves. Last year the military force in the colonies consisted, 
in all, of 45,000 men of all ranks. These troops were scattered about in various 
Stations over 37 colonies. The storehouses of these stations contained stores of 
the estimated value of £2,500,000, a sufficient amount of stores, if they did not 
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perish of themselves, for about 20 years’ consumption during peace. In most of 
these stations considerable sums have been annually expended in fortifications 
and other ordnance works, and the total sum expended upon them in the course 
of the nineteen years from 1829 to 1847 had amounted to £3,500,000. For in- 
stance, during that — the government had expended in North American 
ordnance works in all about £1,300,000. 


Epucation In [rtLanp.—An appendix to the fifteenth report of the Irish com- 
missioners of national education has just been published, showing the state of 
the schools in connexion with the board forthe year 1848. It appears from this 
document that there has been a steady annual increase in the number of scholars 
from the institution of the schools in 1833 till now: the numbers in the first year 
being 107,042 in 789 schools; in 1847, 402,632 scholars in 3825 schools ; while 
last year there were 507,469 scholars in 4109. This shows an increase in 1845 
over 1847 of 104,837 scholars and 312 schools; but in point of fact the new 
schools taken into connexion with the board amount to 426 ; the difference being 
caused by the fact that 114 old schools were struck off the rolls in the course of 
the year. Of these 426 new schools, 146 are situated in Ulster, 114 in Munster, 
104 in Leinster, and 62 in Connaught. Of the 114 schools strack off the roll, it 
appears that in comparatively few cases was the removal caused by the violation 
of the commissioners’ rules. In most of them the schools appear to have been 
permanently closed, and in several the reason assigned is the inefficiency of the 
teacher. There are 50 agricultural schools in connexion with the board, of 
which eight model agricultural schools are in operation, and 21 in course of 
building, while 21 ordinary agricultural schools are in operation. 


Poputation or Lonpon.—The number of deaths registered in London during 
a week in September Jast was 3,183; that is equal to 454 every day, 19 every 
hour, and one person every three minutes. This may appear very alarming to 
some readers, but they must bear in mind that the vast extent and population of 
the metropolis, London and its surrounding districts, contains ane 3,000,000 

rsons. If this immense number of persons were placed in a line, at a distance 
of 14 yards apart, they would reach to the extent of 25,000 miles, or more than 
the circumference of the globe ; so that if a died at the above rate, viz., one 
every three minutes, and allowing 1000 births every week, it would then be 26 
years before all the people in London were extinct. 


Suor Business in Lynn.—The shoe business is the life of Lynn. Only 
women’s, misses’ and children’s shoes are made here. Engaged inthis business 
there are of manufacturers, or men who “ carry on” the business, 78 ; of cutters, 
or men who * cut out” the shoes, 175; of men and boys employed in msking 
shoes, 2458; of men and boys so employed, but living out of town, 900; of 
women and girls employed in binding shoes, 4925; of the same so employe: 
and living out of town, 1600; making of employees an aggregate of 10,058. 
The number of men and boys employed in making shoes is more than seventy 
per cent. larger now than it was in 1842, The increase ef the number of women 
and girls employed in binding shoes has, we presume, been correspondingly great. 
But it should be stated that the shoe business in 1842 was unusually depressed : 
that much less.of it was done during the last than will probably be done during 
the present year. The number of pairs of shoes made during the last year was 
3,190,000 ; the number purchased from other towns was 350,000; making in a!! 
3,540,000 pairs. The cost of the materials of these $1,435,545 ; that of making 
them £957,030; making the cost of the 3,540,000 pairs of shoes to have been 
$2,392,575. The cost of making shoes now is about one-sixth less than it was 
a dozen years ago.—Lynn Pioneer. 


























Legal Reform. 


(ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.) 


LEGAL REFORM IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


(BY A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR.) 


Tue late movements in the state of New York to effect a reform 
in the practice and pleadings, and a codification of the law, have ex- 
cited general attention and interest, and produced a desire for infor- 
mation on the subject in other states. The object of these remarks 
is, to gratify that desire as far as may be practicable, by a general 
account of the matter. 

The state of New York was the first among the states of this 
Union, to attempt the reduction into a systematic form of the various 
statutes which had passed her legislature, to simplify their language, 
to supply omissions, and conform them to the expositions of the courts, 
or to correct those expositions, when they departed from the intent of 
the statutes. In 1825, the legislature committed this work to John 
Duer, Benjamin F. Butler, and Henry Wheaton. The latter being 
appointed Chargé des affaires to Denmark, in the spring of 1827, re- 
signed his place, and John C. Spencer was appointed. This Board 
continued in the commission until the work was completed. But in con- 
sequence of the engagements of Mr. Duer, the third and fourth parts 
were prepared by the other members, aided by his occasional advice. 
These facts are stated in the preface to the first edition. ‘Two special 
sessions of the legislature were held in 1827 and ¥828, to consider the 
reports and bills presented by the legislature, and the whole was com- 
pleted by the Ist of January, 1829. The work consisted of four parts, 
arranged substantially according to Blackstone’s divisions, which, in- 
deed, were formed like those in the Institutes of Justinian. Each of 
these parts were divided into chapters, titles, articles, and sections, so 
that all the statutory law on a given subject was collected in its ap- 
propriate place. Technical phraseology was rejected, except in the 
names of process, provisos were discarded, sections were broken up 
so as to express a single idea; and a plain, simple, yet flowing lan- 
guage was employed, calculated to render clear and explicit the enact- 
ments upon the most abstruse subject. 

The completion of this great work was hailed with the highest 
satisfaction by the liberal and enlightened in this country and in Eng- 
land. It is said that Lord Brougham and other lawyers of the first 
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eminence in Great Britain expressed great admiration of the boldness 
of the undertaking, and of its complete success, and it is known that 
the English parliament has condescended to copy verbatim from it, very 
freely in their enactments upon the most important and intricate sub- 
jects, while many of the states of this Union have engrafted large 

rtions of the work into their statute-books, and others have adopted 
it as a model for the revision of their own laws. 

Codification, strictly speaking, was not the aim of the work. It 
was a codification of the statute law, and occasionally of portions only 
of the common law. The value of the latter was so evident, and the 
whole work gained so much in public estimation, that many enlightened 
and sanguine citizens began to entertain the belief that the whole com- 
mon law could be reduced to a written code, like the Roman and other 
institutes of the civil law. This belief grew and strengthened so 
much, that the convention which in 1846 formed a new constitution, 
inserted in it a mandate to the legislature, to appoint a commission for 
that purpose. They also inserted a direction to organize another com- 
mission ‘to revise, reform, simplify, and abridge the rules and practice, 
pleadings, forms, and proceedings of the courts of record of the State.”’ 

Commissioners, under both of these injunctions, were organized at 
the session of the legislature 1 in 1847, one called the code commission ; 
the other, the commission on practice and pleadings. Mr. Walworth, 
the late Chancellor, John A. Collier, and Alexander Worden, were 
appointed the code commissioners, their term of office limited to two 
years, with salaries of $2000 each, and provision for clerk hire. Mr. 
Walworth declined the appointment, and Anthony L. Robertson, of 
New York, was substituted. John A. Collier accepted and remained 
in the commission about a year, when he resigned, without any report 
of his proceedings. Seth C. Hawley, of Buffalo, was, in 1848, ap- 
pointed in his place, and during that year the commission consisted of 
Messrs. Worden, Robertson, and Hawley. Mr. Robertson appears 
not to have acted with his colleagues, and the latter, in 1849, reported 
a revisal of four chapters of the Revised Statutes, but made no progress 
in codifying. The term of office of Mr. Robertson having expired 
in 1849, John C. Spencer was appointed in his place, but refused to 
accept under the circumstances. Mr. Worden, therefore, announced his 
own resignation to take effect on the Ist of ‘November, 1849. The 
experiment of codifying does not seem to have been even commenced. 

The commission on practice and pleadings was organized in 1847, 
by the appointment of Nicholas Hill, Jun., David Graham, and A. 
Loomis. Mr. Hill soon resigned, on the ground of entire disagreement 
with his associates upon the plan and extent of the proposed reform. 
David Dudley Field was appointed in his place. The commission thus 
formed, reported to the legislature Parts I. and II. of a Code of Pro- 
cedure, as it was termed. The title to the name of code might be 
questioned, as the proposed enactments were confined to distinct sub- 
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jects of practice and special rules of pleading, leaving the large mass 

of common law principles and general usages untouched. Yet they 

were very sweeping and very radical. They were expressed in terms 

so brief and general, as to be incomprehensible to any one who was 

not previously well acquainted with the existing practice and system of 
leading. 

The first part of the report related to the courts of justice and their 
jurisdiction, — a subject scarcely within the commission. Even this was 
not complete, but left much, even of previous statutory law unaffected. 
But as this part can possess little interest for the general reader, it will 
not now be further remarked upon. The second part related to civil 
actions. It is impossible to state in detail the various new propositions 
which it contained. Within the limits to which this article ought to be 
confined, a selection of the most prominent and important can only be 
presented. 

The part last mentioned commences with the following provision :— 

The distinction between actions at Jaw and suits in equity, and the 
forms of all such actions and suits, heretofore existing, are abolished : 
and there shall be in the state hereafter, but one form of action for the 
enforcement or protection of private rights, and the redress of private 
wrongs, which shall be denominated a civil action. 

It will be for professional men to expound this clause, and under- 
stand what is meant by there being but one form of action,—and that 
to be called a civil action. 

Other sections contain the following provisions: —Every action must 
be prosecuted by the real party in interest, except that an executor, 
administrator, or trustee of an express trust, or person expressly 
authorized by statute, may sue without joining with him the person for 
whose benefit the suit was instituted. This, it will be seen, sweeps 
away the whole doctrine respecting assignments of rights in action, and 
gives a fixed legal interest to the assignee. The exception as to an 
executor seems quite unnecessary, as he is the only person who has 
any vested interest in the assets of the estate. A married woman is 
allowed to sue alone, and in her own name, when the action concerns 
her separate property, and to sue and be sued alone when the action is 
between herself and her husband. All persons having an interest in 
the subject of the action, and in obtaining the relief demanded, are to 
be joined as plaintiffs, and any person may be made defendant who has 
an interest in the controversy adverse to the plaintiff. No action is to 
be abated by the disability of any party, or the transfer of any interest 
therein, if the cause of action survive; and the assignee may be sub- 
stituted for the original party. 

Actions are to be commenced by a summons signed by the party or 
his attorney, which may be served by any one on the defendant per- 
sonally, and in certain cases by public ation. 

All the forms of pleading heretofore existing are abolished, and 
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hereafter those forms and the rules by which the sufficiency of the 
pleadings is to be determined, shall be those provided by the act. 
The pleadings are, a complaint, a demurrer, an answer, and a reply. 
The complaint is to contain the names of parties, &c., and “a state- 
ment of the facts constituting the cause of action, in ordinary and con- 
cise language, without repetition, and in such a manner as to enable a 
person of common understanding to know what is intended”! and a 
demand of the relief claimed. Six grounds of demurrer are specified, 
some of which include what have usually been the subjects of pleas in 
abatement,—which are abolished. ‘The answer is to contain a denial 
of each allegation in the complaint, or of a sufficient knowledge to 
form a belief, and a new matter of defence. The reply is to contain a 
similar denial of the new matter in the answer, or of knowledge suffi- 
cient to form a belief. All material allegations in the complaint not 
controverted in the answer, and all such allegations in the answer not 
controverted in the reply, are to be taken as true; but new matter in 
the reply may be controverted on the trial. No demurrer was allowed 
to any pleading but the complaint; but this was stricken out in the 
amendatory act of 1849, hereafter mentioned, and it may be interposed 
to any pleading. A power of amendment, almost without limit, is 
iven. 

Defendants can be arrested only on an order of a judge, founded on 

affidavit. Writs of injunction are abolished, and orders substituted. 


Indeed, process under seal is ——— dispensed with, and the mere 


direction of the attorney substituted. Issues of law arise upon demur- 
rer, or where the fact is not controverted. All actions are issues of 
fact, and are to be tried by jury, or by referees, or by the court; and 
a jury trial may be waived. 

Judgment may be given for or against one or more of several plain- 
tiffs, or defendants. Any relief, where there is an answer, may be 
given, consistent with the complaint and embraced in the issue. Judg- 
ment records are abolished, and an entry is to be made of every judg- 
ment in a book, by the clerk, and a copy thereof, with the papers on 
each side, constitutes the judgment roll. 

The proceedings heretofore had under a creditor’s bill, to reach ef- 
fects of the defendant after an execution returned unsatisfied, are con- 
tinued under an application to a judge and an order by him. Any 
person indebted to a defendant against whom an execution has been 
issued, may pay the amount thereof to the sheriff, which is to discharge 

im. 

Instead of a fee bill for costs, specific sums are allowed in different 
stages of an action ; and a per centage inay be allowed on the amount 
recovered in the disqetion of the court. Appeals and reviews are 
allowed, in certain cases from the decision of a single judge, to the 
court in term, and finally to the Court of Appeals; but security for 
costs must in all cases be given; and where a judgment is rendered for 
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the recovery of money on the assignment or delivery of property or 
documents, the execution can be stayed only by giving security for the 

ayment of the amount recovered or the fulfillment of the judgment, 
in case of affirmance. 

Provision is made for the stating of a case by the parties, and sub- 
mitting it to a court for decision. Actions to obtain a recovery in aid 
of the prosecution or defence of a suit, are abolished. Parties to suits 
may be examined by their adversaries, in the same manner as witnesses 
before or at the trial; and their testimony may be rebutted by other 
evidence. When thus examined, they may testify in their own behalf 
in respect to any matter pertinent to the issue; but if any new matter 
be introduced not responsive to the inquiries of the adverse party, the 
latter may be examined as to such matters. Persons immediately bene- 
fited in the result of the action, may be examined in the same manner 
as parties. Excepting such persons and parties, al] others are compe- 
tent witnesses whether interested or not. 

In the preceding enumeration of provisions, those have been omitted 
which have been subsequently altered by the legislature, and also such 
as were in force at the time. 

This first part was adopted by the legislature of 1848, with few 
alterations in substance. A very cursory examination seems to have 
been bestowed upon its contents by the committee of the Senate, and 
it has been stated in debate in the House of Assembly, that this part 
passed that body without having been once read. The act took effect 
on the Ist of July, 1848. 

At the session of 1849, the commissioners on practice and pleadings 
made three further reports. One of them, called their second report, 
is confined to amendments and additions, or rather, alterations of the 
act previously passed, consisting of forty-seven sections. As they 
introduce no new principles, a specification of them is unnecessary. 

The third report also contained additions and amendments to the 
first report, and provisions respecting special proceedings and jurors. 
It contained a bill for establishing tribunals of conciliation, by which 
the county judge of each county, and a special judge in New York 
city, are to hear the complaints, allegations, and explanations of parties, 
inform them of their respective rights, and endeavour to reconcile their 
differences. Any person may serve a written notice on his adversary, 
requiring him to appear before the judge. If a reconciliation is effected, 
a memorandum is to be entered in a book of records, and signed by the 
parties, which is to be a final determination of the controversy. The 
plaintiff in any action is not to recover costs, unless he show that he 
has notified the defendant to appear before the judge, and the defen- 
dant is not to recover costs when he failed to appear, pursuant to a 
notice. In actions between partners, or between principal and agent, 
neither party shall recover costs unless he has offered to submit the 
controversy to arbitration. No fees are to be allowed the judge of 
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the tribunals. These propositions were not adopted by the legislature. 
Writs of scire facias, quo warranto, of prohibition of nuisance, and of 
waste, are proposed to be abolished, and actions substituted. In- 
stead of certiorari, writs of review; instead of mandamus, the writ of 
mandate; instead of ad quod damnum, the writ of assessment, are pro- 
vided, and the writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, is to be called 
the writ of deliverance. The substance of the former proceedings was 
re-enacted. Numerous provisions were also reported respecting the 
drawing, summons and impannelling of jurors, the only material new one 
being that which required permanent jury lists for the courts of Justices 
of the Peace. 

These propositions, however, were not all adopted by the legislature ; 
but selections were made of such as seemed connected with the portion 
of the code already in force. 

The fourth report of the commissioners relates to criminal law and 
practice, and is so full of novelties that it is wholly impossible to specify 
them within the limits of this article. ‘The mode of examining persons 
accused before magistrates is very minute and cumbrous. Grand juries 
are to find indictments only against persons already held to answer by a 
magistrate, in other cases they are to present the offender, who is to be 
examined in the same manner as on complaint before a magistrate. Forms 
of indictments are given, of which the following is a specimen. For 
rape,— Forcibly ravished E. F., a woman of the age of ten years or 
upwards:” for grand larceny,—“ Feloniously took and carried away 
a gold watch, the personal property of C. D., of the value of more than 
twenty-five dollars:” for an assault and battery,—* Assaulted anid 
beat C.D.” On the trial, the defendant’s counsel is always to close 
the argument. Sundry changes in the nature and description of of- 
fences are introduced, as if they belonged to practice. But as this re- 
port has not been adopted, and is to come before the next session of th: 
legislature, it is needless to speak of it more in detail. 

In 1849, a revision of the act of 1848 was made by the legislature, 
and radical and important changes were made. These were chiefly in 
matters not noticed in the foregoing abstract. The provisions con- 
tained in the second and third reports of the commissioners which were 
deemed useful, were incorporated with the original act, and although 
strong remonstrances were made by the commissioners, the new ani 
revised act was passed. A law was also passed continuing the com- 
missioners until the Ist day of December, 1849, to enable them to sug- 
gest further amendments of their code. It is understood that they are 
occupied in preparing a code of the law of evidence in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, supposing the subject to be within their province. 

In these statements the writer has endeavoured to repress the ex- 
pression of his own opinions, however strongly tempted, and has limited 
himself to a general survey of the work, or rather of its most impor- 
tant points. Incomplete, and constantly referring either to existing 
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statutes or to the common law, and to pre-existing practice, the code 
is far from being systematic, and was incapable of general analysis. 
The general sentiment of judges and lawyers in the state of New 
York, seems to be quite adverse to the projects of the commissioners. 
A report of the judiciary committee of the assembly of 1849, reviewed 
their labours up to that period, with great severity, and pointed out 
errors of haste, carelessness or ignorance, calculated to shake public 
confidence in the commissioners, if notin their system. And it is quite 
doubtful whether the main part of their work will stand the ordeal of 
one or two more sessions of the legislature. In the mean time, great 
confusion prevails in the practice, and a large portion of the time of 
the courts is consumed in settling the construction of the new enact- 
ments. And what is peculiarly unfortunate, is that a construction in 
one judicial district is sometimes, if not often, directly at variance with 
the construction given in another district. ‘The difficulty is increased 
by the circumstance that, in matters of practice, they have no common 
superior to settle their differences,—the court of Appeals having no 
jurisdiction over such subjects. Historicus. 


SKETCHES OF THE LIVES OF SAMUEL STANHOPE 
SMITH, AND TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


(In some of the preceding numbers we have given to our readers 
memoirs of distinguished men, whose connexion with the prominent 
historical events of their times imparted an interest to their lives. 

We now present, from the pen of a highly esteemed and erudite 
contributor, notices of men, eminent for learning and piety, who pre- 
sided over venerable and distinguished literary institutions at an early 
period of our national history, and one of whom especially, was an 
active sharer in the struggle for independence.) 


PRESIDENT SMITH. 


Samvex Sranuore Smiru was born March 16th, 1750, at Pequea, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. His father was the Rev. Robert 
Smith, a distinguished clergyman of the Presbyterian Church, who 
emigrated from Ireland, and established, and for many years superin- 
tended an academy which supplied many able and excellent ministers 
to the denomination with which he was connected. His mother was 
Elizabeth Blair, daughter of the Rey. Samuel Blair, and sister to 
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Samuel and John Blair, both of whom were among the most promi- 
nent clergymen of their day. She was a lady of high intellectual en- 
dowments as well as excellent moral qualities, and fitted to grace the 
most exalted station in society. The son, at a very early period, gave 
indications of possessing a mind of no common order, and the parents 
uickly determined to give him the best advantages within their reach 
or cultivating it. When he was only six or seven years old, he com- 
menced the study of the languages in is father’s school ; and as his fa- 
ther had employed some most accomplished teachers from abroad as his 
assistants, perhaps scarcely any school in the country, at that day, 
furnished better advantages for becoming thoroughly grounded, es- 
pecially in the classics. ‘The only language allowed to be spoken in 
the school was Latin; and whoever uttered a word in the mother tongue 
was marked as a culprit. Young Smith made the best of his oppor- 
tunities, and was distinguished for his. improvement in every branch to 
which he directed his attention. 

From his earliest childhood he seems to have evinced a serious turn 
of mind, and to have taken little interest in the sports in which his 
school-fellows indulged. He was accustomed to listen to sermons from 
the pulpit with great attention, and often at the close of the service 
could repeat a considerable portion of what he had heard. 

When he was in his sixteenth year, he was sent to college at Prince- 
ton. It was during the period that intervened between the death of 
President Finley and Dr. Witherspoon’s accession to the presidency, 
while the college was under the charge of several eminent professors, 
and among them his maternal uncle, the Rev. Dr. John Blair. Not- 
withstanding his youth, he entered the junior class, and immediately 
took rank among the very best scholars. Dr. Witherspoon arrived from 
Scotland, and entered on the duties of his office, while he was an under- 
graduate ; and before he had completed his eighteenth year, he had re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts under circumstances the most 
honourable to his talents and acquirements, and the most gratifying to 
his ambition. 

After his graduation, he returned to his father’s house, and spent 
some time, partly in assisting him in conducting his school, and partly 
in vigorous efforts for the higher cultivation of his own mind. He 
read the finest models in polite literature on the one hand, and in in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy on the other. He also occasionally 
tried his hand at writing poetry, but he was not much flattered by the 
result of his efforts, and he seems to have abandoned his devotion to 
the muses on the ground that “ poeta nascitur, non fit.” 

He had not been long in this new sphere of labour, before he was 
invited to return to Princeton, as a tutor in the college, especially in 
the departments of the classics and Belles Lettres. Here he remained 
for two years, discharging his duties with great acceptance, and at 
the same time pursuing a course of theological study im reference to 
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the ministry. At the end of this period, he resigned his office in the 
college, and was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Newcastle. 

As his health had suffered not a little from severe application, he 
determined to spend some time as a missionary in the western counties 
of Virginia. When he reached that part of the country, he received 
a most cordial welcome from many Irish Presbyterians who had settled 
there, and at the same time found a state of things that seemed to 
promise well to an earnest and faithful minister. 

On the appearance of a preacher of cultivated mind, exemplary 
deportment and captivating oratory, it was not strange that there 
should be an intense and general interest awakened by his ministra- 
tions. Accordingly, he soon became an almost universal favourite. 
So powerful an impression did he make, that some of the most wealthy 
and influential persons soon set on foot a project for detaining him there 
as the head of a literary institution; and within a short time, the funds 
requisite for establishing such an institution were subscribed. The ne- 
cessary buildings were forthwith erected, and the seminary was sub- 
sequently chartered by the legislature, under the name of Hampden 
Sydney College. 

While these preparations were going forward, Mr. Smith was la- 
boriously occupied in performing the missionary tour which had been 
the original object of his visit to Virginia. The new college being now 
nearly ready to commence its operations, he returned to the north and 
formed a matrimonial alliance with the eldest daughter of Dr. Wither- 
spoon. He then went back to Virginia, and took upon himself the 
double office of principal of the seminary and pastor cf the church; 
and the duties of each he discharged in such a manner as to fulfil the 
highest expectations that had been formed concerning him. 

But after three or four years his constitution, which was never 
vigorous, was found to be giving way under the vast amount of care 
and responsibility to which his situation subjected him. A slight bleed- 
ing at the lungs commenced, which admonished him to take at least 
a temporary respite from labour; and by the advice of his friends he 
resorted to a watering-place among the western mountains, which was 
then acquiring considerable celebrity under the name of the ‘Sweet 
Springs.” A residence there of a few weeks caused his unfavourable 
symptoms in a great measure to disappear, so that he returned to his 
family with his health in a great degree renovated. 

At this period (1779) he was invited to the chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the College of New Jersey, and, notwithstanding his strong 
attachment to the infant seminary in Virginia, of which he might be 
said to be the founder, the prospect of a more extended sphere of use- 
fulness in connexion with his alma mater, induced him to accept the 
appointment. Upon his arrival at Princeton, however, a most unpro- 
mising state of things presented itself. The college was then in ruins, 
in consequence of the uses and abuses to which it had been subjected 
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by both the British and American soldiers, during the previous years 
of the revolutionary war. The students were dispersed, and all its 
operations had ceased. Mainly by the energy, wisdom and generous 
self-devotion of Mr. Smith, the college was speedily re-organized, and 
all its usual exercises resumed. For several years, Dr. Witherspoon, 
though retaining the office of president, was engaged, as a member of 
Congress, in the higher affairs of the nation; after this, he spent some 
time in Great Britain in endeavours to collect money to replenish the 
exhausted funds of the institution; and not long after his return, he was 
afflicted with total blindness and many bodily infirmities, which, in a 
great measure, incapacitated him for the duties of his office as president. 
It is not too much to say, therefore, that during this whole period, not- 
withstanding Dr. Witherspoon’s name could not fail to shed glory over 
the institution, and he was always intent on the promotion of its in- 
terests, whether present or absent, yet it was indebted for no small 
degree of its prosperity to the unceasing vigilance, the earnest efforts, 
the distinguished ability of Mr. Smith. 

Some time after he had become established in his professorship at 
Princeton, there was a recurrence of his former malady in a greatly 
aggravated form, which, for a time, clouded the bright hopes which 
the commencement of his career had inspired. In November, 1782, 
he was suddenly overtaken with a violent hemorrhage from the breast, 
which was checked only by a copious bleeding in the arm and feet. 
The same thing occurred at a little later hour the next day, and so 
regularly for several successive days, the blood being restrained in each 
case only by the use of the lancet. Mr. Smith having remarked that 
the flux returned at stated intervals, proposed to anticipate its approach 
by opening a vein, a little before the time when he had reason to ex- 
pect it. His physician objected to this, on the ground that his strength 
was so far gone that it would be preposterous to hazard the letting of 
blood beyond the absolute necessity of the case. He, however, re- 
mained steadfast in his own opinion, and at length obtained a lancet 
from his physician, with a view to his using it upon himself, when he 
felt that his case demanded it; and continued to use it till he finally 
succeeded in subduing the disease. For a considerable time he was so 
far reduced as to be unable to help himself or to speak above a whisper; 
but his strength gradually returned, so that he was able, at no distant 
period, to resume his duties in the college. For several years, how- 
ever, he never ventured an effort in the pulpit, unless on some rare 
occasion, and then with the utmost caution and restraint. 

In the year 1785, Mr. Smith was elected an honorary member of 
the American Philosophical Society, in Philadelphia; an institution 
distinguished not only for being the first of its kind in the order of time 
in the country, but for numbering among its members many of the 
most brilliant and profound and erudite minds of which the country 
could boast. The same year he was appointed to deliver their anni- 
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versary address; and he met the occasion in a manner which would, of 
itself, have conferred lasting honour upon his name. The object of the 
address was to explain the causes of the variety in the figure and com- 
plexion of the human species, and to establish the identity of the race. 
It was published in the “ Transactions of the Society,”’ and was subse- 
quently published in an enlarged and improved form, in a separate 
volume. With this work, his reputation as a philosopher, both at 
home and abroad, is chiefly identified. 

In 1783, he was honoured with the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Yale College; and in 1810, with the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Witherspoon died in 1794, and the same year Dr. Smith suc- 
ceeded him as President of the college. Besides being highly popular 
as the head of the institution, he had now acquired a reputation as a 
pulpit orator which rendered it an object for many, even in remote 
parts of the country, to listen to his preaching. His Baccalaureate 
discourses particularly, which were addressed to the senior class on 
the Sabbath immediately preceding their graduation, were among his 
finest efforts; and it was not uncommon for persons to go even from 
New York and Philadelphia, a distance of some forty miles, to listen to 
them. He published a volume of sermons, not far from the beginning 
of this century, which were regarded as an important contribution to 
that part of our national literature. 

In the spring of 1802, when the institution was at the full tide of 
its prosperity, the college edifice, through some instrumentality that 
was never fully ascertained, was consumed by fire, together with the 
libraries, furniture, and fixtures of every description. After the first 
stunning effect of the calamity had passed away, but one sentiment 
pervaded all ranks of the people, and that was a determination to con- 
tribute the necessary funds to rebuild the house, and sustain the insti- 
tution. Accordingly, Dr. Smith made a tour through the southern states 
for the purpose of soliciting aid, and returned in the following spring 
with about one hundred thousand dollars, which, with liberal collections 
made in other parts of the Union, enabled him to accomplish vastly 
more than he had ventured to anticipate. ‘This was his crowning 
achievement. ‘The college was popular and prosperous, and numbered 
two hundred students. 

From this period nothing occurred in Dr. Smith’s life worthy of 
special remark until the year 1812, when, by reason of repeated strokes 
of palsy, he became too much enfeebled to discharge any longer the 
duties of his office. He, therefore, at the next commencement, ten- 
dered his resignation as president, and retired to a place which the 
Board of Trustees provided for him, and there spent the residue of his 
life. For several years he occupied himself in revising and preparing 
for the press some of his works; but at length disease had made such 
havoc with his constitution that he was scarcely capable of any mental 
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labour, though he was still visited by many of his friends, and to the 
last was the pride and joy of the domestic circle. After a long course 
of gradual and almost imperceptible decline, he died with the utmost 
tranquillity on the 21st of August, 1819, in the seventieth year of his 
age. A sermon was preached on the occasion of his death by the Rey. 
Dr. Woodhull of Freehold. His remains repose by the side of his illus- 
trious predecessors. 

Dr. Smith is known chiefly as a pulpit orator and a philosopher, 
though his influence was widely felt in almost every department of 
society. His personal appearance was dignified and imposing, and his 
manners, in every respect, fitted for the most polished society. He 
was one of the men of mark in his generation,—one of the men whose 
names can never die. 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 


Timotny Dwicut was born at Northampton, Mass., May 14th, 
1752. He was the son of Timothy and Mary Dwight. His father 


was a graduate of Yale College, a merchant in Northampton, a per- 
son of excellent understanding and exemplary piety. His mother was 
the third daughter of the great Jonathan Edwards, and inherited, in 
no small degree, his remarkable intellectual and moral qualities. She 
conducted the education of this son entirely during his earliest years ; 
and under her skilful training, he quickly gave indications not only of 
a thirst for knowledge but of a facility at acquiring it, which shadowed 
forth, in no faint degree, the eminence to which he was destined. As 
an evidence of his great precocity he is said to have mastered the alpha- 
bet at a single lesson; and at the age of four, he could read the Bible 
correctly and fluently. 

When he was six years old, he was sent to the grammar school; 
and though his father objected to his studying Latin at so early an age, 
yet so intense was his desire to study it, that he contrived to avail 
himself of a grammar owned by one of his fellow pupils, and thus 
stealthily undertook the accomplishment of his purpose. The consent of 
his father having at length been obtained, through the intercession of his 
instructor, that he should prosecute the study of the languages, he 
made such rapid progress that, but for the discontinuance of the school, 
he would have been fitted at the age of eight years to enter college. 

In consequence of the interruption which now occurred in his classical 
studies, he was brought again under the instruction of his mother, who 
seems to have drilled him most thoroughly in the elementary branches, 
and especially in geography and history. It wasa great advantage to 
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him, that he enjoyed, not only a daily intercourse with his parents of 
the most improving and elev ating kind, but that his father’s house was 
the resort of many persons of high intelligence, whose conversation, 
especially on the political topics Pof the day, was fitted as well to 
enkindle in his bosom the fire of patriotism, as to quicken his intel- 
lectual aspirations. 

In his twelfth year, he was sent to Middletown to pursue his studies, 
under the direction of the Rev. Enoch Huntingdon. Here his appli- 
cation was most intense and successful. In September, 1765, when 
he had just passed his thirteenth year, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Freshman class of Yale College; having read not only the 
classical authors which were required for admission, but no inconsider- 
able part of those which were included in the college course. 

The first two years of his college life hardly fulfilled the promise of 
either intellectual or moral development which his earlier years had 
seemed to give. Various circumstances contributed to this untoward 
result; but happily the slight delinquencies with which he was charge- 
able drew towards him the considerate and monitor regards of one 
of the officers of college, (the late Hon. Stephen Mix Mitchell of 
Connecticut,) through whose influence he was reclaimed and restored 
when his feet had only begun to slide. This timely and benevolent 
interference he often afterwards acknowledged with the warmest gra- 
titude, as having been the means, under Providence, of giving a better 
direction to his life. 

At the commencement of his junior year, he set himself in good ear- 
nest to repair the loss of preceding years. And from this time to the 
close of his college course, his industry as a student was almost un- 
paralleled. Not at all satisfied with doing in the best manner what- 
ever was included in the prescribed course, he became a proficient in 
various other branches, and especially devoted himself with no inconsi- 
derable ardour to poetry and music. It is hardly necessary to say that 
he attained to the highest rank in scholarship, and was equally dis- 
tinguished for the variety and thoroughness of his acquisitions. He 
was graduated in 1769, when he was a little past seventeen; and though 
he and his class-mate Strong (afterwards Rev. Dr. Strong of Hartford ») 
were regarded as equally deserving of the first honour at commencement, 
vet it was actually conferred upon Strong in consideration of his being 
the elder, with an unde srstanding that the case should be reversed when 
they should receive the degree of Master of Arts. 

Shortly after he left college, he took charge of a grammar school at 
New Haven, where he remained for two years. During this period, 
beside fulfilling his duties as a teacher with the utmost diligence, he 
devoted no less than eight hours each day to intense study. 

In September, 1771, he was chosen a tutor in Yale College; and 
notwithstanding his extreme youth, being at that time only in his 
twentieth year, , he showed himself fully adequate to the responsibility 
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of the station. Here he continued for six years, devoting himself with 
the utmost assiduity to the culture of his own mind on the one hand, 

and to the improvement of his pupils and the general interests of the 
college on the other. So intense and incessant was his application to 
study during this period, that his health became seriously impaired, 

and there was much reason, for a time, to believe that his constitution 
was effectually undermined ; though he succeeded, chiefly by means of 
regular and vigorous exercise, in restoring his bodily system to its ac- 
customed soundness. His eyes, however, which had been weakened 
first, from reading too much by candle-light, and afterwards from too 
early and severe application after recovering from the small-pox, never 
regained their wonted strength, but were a source of serious embarrass- 
ment to him, through his whole subsequent life. 

In March, 1777, he was married to Miss Mary Woolsey, daughter 
of Benjamin Woolsey » Esq., of Long Island. They became the 
parents of eight sons, ‘who have been distinguished in the various walks 
of public and private usefulness. Mrs. Dwight, who was an eminent 
example of the domestic and social virtues, survived her husband many 
years, and died recently at New Haven at an advanced age. 

In consequence of the tumult at first occasioned by the revolutiona ry 
war, the students of college dispersed in May of this year, accompanie d 
by their tutors to various places, where they might pursue their studies in 
greater safety and quietude. Mr. Dwight went with his classto Weathers- 
field, and remained with them till the ensuing autumn ; and in the mean 
time he was licensed to preach by a committee of the Northern Association 
of the county of Hampshire, Massachusetts. So great was his popularity 
among the students of college, that when it was ascertained by them 
that the office of President was likely to be vacated by the resignation 
of Mr. Daggett, they made out a formal petition of the corporation that 
Mr. Dwight might be chosen as his successor; and but for Mr. Dwight’s 
own interference, the petition would have been presented. 

As Mr. Dwight had been a watchful and deeply interested spectator 
of those great public events which brought on the revolution, and as 
he never doubted that the cause of the colonies was a righteous cause, 
so he was ever ready to help it forward by any service that he was 
able to render. Accordingly, within a few months after he was li- 
censed to preach, we find him accepting the appointment of chaplain 
in General Parson’s brigade, which belonged to the division of General 
Putnam. He joined the army at West Point in October, 1777, and 
remained with it somewhat more than a year. The duties of this 
highly responsible station, as of every other which he had previously 
occupied, he discharged with the most scrupulous fidelity. While he 
laboured to the utmost for the promotion of the spiritual interests of 
those among whom he was thrown, he contributed not only by the 
patriotic discourses which he delivered, but by the patriotic songs which 
he composed, to put new vigour into the aspirations and efforts of his 
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countrymen for national liberty. Here he made an acquaintance with 
many of the leading officers of thearmy, and especially with Washington, 
who formed a high estimate of his talents and virtues, and ever after- 
wards honoured him with his friendship. 

Mr. Dwight resigned his chaplaincy in obedience to the dictates of 
filial duty. His father had died at Natchez, where he had gone to 
provide a settlement for two of his sons, leaving a widow and thirteen 
children, of whom Mr. Dwight was the eldest. As the family were 
left without any adequate means of support, this generous and devoted 
son and brother immediately quitted the army and removed with his 
own family to Northampton, where, for a series of years, he lived with 
the responsibility of this double charge upon him. His labours during 
this time would seem almost incredible. With his own hands he 
worked upon the farm during the week, and on the Sabbath supplied 
some vacant congregation in the neighbourhood. He established a 
school also for both sexes which acquired great celebrity, and which 
marked an epoch in the history of education, at least in that part of 
the country. He rendered important services in a civil capacity, re- 
presenting the town not only in the county conventions, but during 
two years in the state legislature; and his influence in these important 
places, was not only always for good, but was most efficient, and often 
decisive of important measures. So conspicuous had he become, about 
the close of the revolution, on the arena of political life, that some ex- 
cellent men, who were by no means unmindful of the interests of the 
church, gave it as their decided opinion that his services ought to be 
retained for the welfare of the state; and there was an incipient move- 
ment to ensure his election to the continental Congress, which was 
abandoned only because he would not consent to be considered as a 
candidate. He had sacredly devoted himself to the Christian ministry, 
and he was inflexible in the purpose to spend his life in what he re- 
garded the noblest of all causes. 

While Mr. Dwight was a member of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, he occasionally preached in Boston and its vicinity ; and attracted 
so much attention by his services in the pulpit, that he received inyi- 
tations to settle in the ministry from two highly respectable congrega- 
tions. Both these invitations, however, he declined; but in July of 
the same year, 1783, he ac cepted a call from the church and congre- 
gation in Greenfield, Connecticut, and on the 5th of November ‘fol- 
lowing, was regularly constituted their pastor. 

As the stipulated salary of Mr. Dwight was found entirely inade- 
quate to the support of his family, his expenses being not a little in- 
creased by the great amount of company which his eminent character 
and attainments drew to him from almost every part of the country, 
he found it necessary to resort to some employment not immediately 
connected with his profession. Accordingly, he established an aca- 
demy, which very soon became extensively known, and as long as it 
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continued, enjoyed the patronage of distinguished men from most of the 
different states. To this institution he devoted six hours of each day, 
while at the same time he discharged the appropriate duties of the 
ministry with great fidelity and acceptance. Though he preached re- 
gularly twice on the Sabbath, it was generally from short notes; and 
it was his own opinion that his preaching then was more effective than 
when in subsequent life, and upon change of circumstances, he wrote 
out his sermons and read them as they were written. 

In 1787, he was honoured with the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
the college of New Jersey; and in 1810, the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him by Harvard University. 

In 1794, he was invited to the pastoral charge of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Albany; a circumstance that was rendered remarkable by the 
fact that he belonged to another denomination, and one with which the 
Dutch church, at that time, had but little intercourse. He declined 
the call, partly on the ground that there were some minor things in the 
constitution of the church to which he could not conscientiously give 
his consent. 

Upon the death, in 1795, of Dr. Stiles, President of Yale College, 
the public eye was very generally turned towards Dr. Dwight as his 
successor; and in accordance with this general expectation, he was 
chosen shortly after to the office of President, and was inaugurated 
in September of that year. He had resided at Greenville for twelve 
years, where he had been going on in an increasingly useful and 
honourable course; and it is no matter of surprise that the loss of such 
a man should have occasioned some regret, not only to his own imme- 
diate flock, but to the whole surrounding community. 

In this office Dr. Dwight continued to the close of life, associating 
with it, however, to all intents and purposes, the duties of three pro- 
fessorships, viz., belles lettres, oratory and theology, besides being the 
pastor of the college church, and preaching to the students regularly 
twice on the Sabbath. In addition to this, he took upon himself a vast 
amount of occasional labour, besides being constantly exposed to in- 
terruption from the numberless visiters who thronged to his house from 
every part of the country and the world. 

Dr. Dwight was accustomed to devote the full vacation to travelling 
in various parts of New England and New York. In L815, he made 
his last journey; and his preaching and conversation at various places 
left the impression that he was never capable of finer intellectual efforts 
than at that time. At the opening of the next term, he appeared in 
his full vigour, but in February following he was attacked with a most 
distressing malady, from which he never entirely recovered. The 
physicians supposed at one time that they had gained the mastery over 
it, and he recovered so far that he resumed his labours in the college 
chapel, at the commencement of the’ summer term. It became soon 
apparent, however, that there was little reason to expect any radical! 
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or permanent recovery; but he kept on labouring, even beyond his 
ability, until he was arrested by the near approach of death. In the 
prospect of his departure, he evinced great Christian dignity and com- 
posure and trust, and was attentive even to the minutest courtesies of 
life, to his very last hour. He died on the 11th of January, 1817, 
and his funeral was attended, three days after, with every demenstra- 
tion of public and private respect. 

Dr. Dwight’s printed works are among the most valuable which his 
generation has produced. His System of Theology has, for many 
rears, been more widely extended both in this country and in Great 
Britain, than any other system, either ancient or modern. The style 
of its orthodoxy is Calvinistic, but not in the extreme form. The work 
containing the record of his observations on the successive journeys 
he took in New England and New York, is full of instructive and 
amusing incident, though he has shown himself perhaps sometimes 
rather credulous in respect of facts. The two volumes of his posthu- 
mous sermons, together with the occasional discourses which he pub- 
lished during his Ife, are fine specimens of that kind of composition. 
Though his chief merit was by no means that of a poet, he wrote con- 
siderable poetry during his life, and some of it has received high com- 
mendation on both sides of the Atlantic. His principal poetical works 
are the “Conquest of Canaan,” and “Greenfield Hill.” 

It is now universally conceded that Dr. Dwight was among the 
most gifted and splendid minds that have adorned the American pulpit. 
He had a fine commanding person, a voice of great compass and melody, 
a countenance radiant with intelligence, and a manner absolutely ma- 
jestic. There was not much variety in his tones in the pulpit, and yet 
he sometimes held his audience as by a spell. His sermons, in his 
latter years, when we knew him, were always written, and somewhat 
closely read, and accompanied with little or no gesture; but he con- 
trived to make himself powerfully felt by his hearers, ae 
His prayers ordinarily were a repetition of the same thoughts in nearly 
the same language; but on extraordinary occasions, not a vestige of 
any thing like form could be detected. As the president of a college, 
he is acknowledged to have accomplished more than almost any other 
man who has occupied a similar station. The witnesses to his ability 
and fidelity, his dignified independence and conscientious adherence to 
right in every thing, are found every where, and in every profession 
and occupation. New England will always reckon him among the 
most illustrious of her sons. 


VOL, III.—sEPT., 1849. 
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(For the Register.) 


THE PHONETIC REFORM.* 


Iv adapting an alphabet to any language, the theory of the pro- 
ceeding is very simple. First, we must analyze the language, to de- 
termine the elementary sounds by which its various words are made 
up; next, we must assign to each of these elements an arbitrary mark, 
called a letter, which we agree shall always stand as the representative 
of the sound to whichit isassigned. The table of these elements forms 
the only consistent alphabet; by the aid of which, the reduction of the 
language to writing, and the consequent power of reading, are readily 
accomplished. For, great as is the number of words in a language, 
the number of its elementary sounds is but few, scarcely ever exceed- 
ing forty. The labour of learning to associate the forty marks with 
the forty sounds, and vice versa, is very trifling, and when we have 
succeeded in this, spelling is but the arrangement of these letters in 
the order in which the sounds they represent occur in any word; read- 
me but the utterance of the sounds in the order of their representative 

etters. 

We may illustrate this theory, of the formation and office of an 
alphabet, in the following manner. If we pronounce the words say, 
nay, ode, we perceive in the beginning of each elementary sounds. 
which are represented in the received alphabet by the marks s, n, o. 
For reasons to be presently manifest, let us replace these marks by 
others; and let +, §, ‘1, represent the sounds in question. Of course, 
then, all words, English or foreign, containing no other elementary 
sounds than these, may be spelled by the marks at our command, For 
example, the words oh, own, no, known, sew, snow, sown, will be 
symbolized, if we have respect to their sounds alone, by 1, 1 §, § ", 
GTETT TOT TTS. : 

We have mentioned that the elementary sounds with which we have 
been dealing, are represented in the received alphabet by s,, 0. In 
theory, therefore, the above words should be spelled, 0, on, no, non, so, 
sno, son; but the actual spelling is, save in one instance, widely dif- 
ferent. We have the sound o represented by the four signs oh, ow, ew, 


* In nothing, perhaps, is the progressive spirit of the age more distinctly marked, 
than in the new and ingenious phonetic system, which boldly proposes to abandon 
the present alphabet and modes of writing and printing the English language. 

We are indebted for the present article on the subject, to a literary friend of this 
city, who is a zealous advocate of the proposed “reform,” and which he has clearly 
and forcibly exhibited. 

Without expressing any opinion of our own on the propriety of the whole change 
as contemplated, we have no doubt our readers will see with us much in the system 
that is capable of useful application, and will peruse with pleasure the interesting 
and spirited sketch and vindication of the new art by our correspondent.—Eb. 
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0; while the sign o represents its own sound and three others besides, 
in the words no, on, non, son. 

The reader will now be prepared for the statement that the alphabet 
in use for representing the English language is thoroughly unphiloso- 
phical, since it provides no signs for recognised elementary sounds, and 
different signs for the same elementary sounds. Our language con- 
tains thirty-four elements, and requires, therefore, so many letters in 
its alphabet. In fact, there are provided for the purpose only twenty- 
six, two of which (c, q,) are superfluous, and four (j, x, i, u,) are com- 
pounds, leaving but twenty elementary letters. For the representa- 
tion of the fourteen sounds thus unprovided for, all sorts of expedients 
have been adopted, except the manifest one of selecting new letters. 
Thus the simple vowel element heard in the word do, (for which o is 
a very false representative,) is expressed in twenty-nine different ways; 
as in Reuben, galleon, Buccleugh, brew, brewed, rheum, rhubarb, do, 
shoe, move, manoeuvre, too, moved, soup, bouse, through, Brougham, 
rendezvous, surtout, billetdowr, Cowper, ruling, true, rule, bruising, 
bruise, Hulme, two, who. Again, the simple consonant element heard 
in the beginning of the word sure is expressed in twelve different ways, 
in the words chaise, special, pshaw, sugar, schedule, conscious, shall, 
wished, Assheton, cession, motion, fuchsia. 

To render still more clear the unphilosophical manner in which the 
English language is represented, we shall give a table, the first column 
of which contains all the separate sounds which are heard as elements 
in our speech, and also certain compound sounds, (the dipthongs, and 
j,ch,) which it is found convenient to classify with the simple elements. 
The sounds thus enumerated (which are heard in the Italic letters of 
the words cited,) are the true English alphabet, and each should have 
its separate sign always to be used for, and always representing, the 
sound to which it is adapted. In the second column, as a contrast to 
this simple principle, “one sound, one sign,”’ we record the number of 
ways by which, in practical spelling, the sound is represented. 





Number | | Number | Number | | Number 
of represen-|| Sounds. of represen-|} Sounds. of represen-| Sounds. of represen- 


tatives. | tatives. tatives. || | tatives. 





} 

eel 40 | Se bay thy 
sown 
} zone 
rush 


rouge 


ale 34 wood | 8 tie 
heart 12 buy | 26 die 
awe 21 boy | 11 cheer | 
owe 34 bough | 10 jeer 
woo 29 few 30 cap | ray 

il 37 || «yea 4 gap | lay | 
ell 36 «|| «way 4 fie | may | 
am 160] hay =| 4 vie || may | 
odd | 13 pay | 6 thigh |) hang | 


| 
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We have here, then, to represent forty elements, as many as six 
hundred and fourteen symbolizations, or fifteen and a third, on the 
average, to each element! But this is not all. The combinations se- 
lected to express simple sounds are no more stable in the performance 
of this function than the single letters themselves. If the digraph sh 
were always to express the elementary sound which it does in shun, we 
might accept this as a satisfactory, though a singular, arrangement; 
but four other meanings have been assigned to it, as in dishonor, mis- 
hap, threshold, Masham (Masam.) Again, ea has not always the 
sound it has in heart, but various others, as in heal, great, head, react, 
create, while in beau, beauty, Beaucham (Beecham,) and beaufin (bif- 
fin,) it is impossible to say what office the digraph performs. A table 
showing the various effects of combinations of this kind cannot be 
readily inserted here. Were there space to do so, we should discover 
that there are two-hundred and twenty-nine combinations having, in 
the whole, six hundred and four different meanings, or an average of 
two and two-thirds to each. 

The mathematical inference from these numerical statistics is start- 
ling, but. fully borne out by experience; namely, that no set of rules 
can be framed for determining the pronunciation of an English word 
Srom its present spelling, or the present spelling of an English word 
Jrom its pronunciation. No word is so simple as not to foilus. Sup- 
pose us to hear the word say for the first time, and to be called upon 
to spell it by the aid of the alphabet, or the so-called analogies of spell- 
ing. The alphabet would point out sa as proper, but the dictionaries 
would not allow of it. The analogies will leave us to select between 
nineteen ways of representation for the consonant sound, and thirty- 
four for the vowel, (see the above table,) giving nineteen times thirty- 
four or six hundred and forty-six spellings, for this simple word of two 
sounds. When, at last, we turn to the dictionary for authority, we 
should as soon expect to find the spelling sseeighe (from the analogy of 
hissed and weighed,) as that of say. But reverse the question. Given 
the spelling, required the pronunciation. Referring to analogies, we 
should find that the letter s has given to it five different values; a, 8; 
Ys 9; ay, 4; giving 5 x 8 x 5 x 4, or eight hundred possible pronunci- 
ations. 

This poverty and instability of the received alphabet, this lawless- 
ness in spelling, this uncertainty of pronunciation, have long been sub- 
mitted to as an evil, to be condemned by the reflecting, and sported 
with by the witty, bet not to be remedied. We have been content to 
acquire the ability to read and spell, by treasuring in the memory the 
symbolization of each separate word in the language for itself;—a 
stupendous effort, which few ever wholly accomplish,—in which the 
educated, after years of labour, are only partially successful, and which 
the great body of our race renounce in despair. On this last point, the 
statistics of ignorance leave us no room to doubt. “England and 
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Wales,” says the British Quarterly Review, “with their sixteen mil- 
lions of people, contain nearly eight millions unable to write their name, 
and not less than five millions unable to read their mother tongue.” 
If we deduct two millions for persons disqualified from learning by 
tender age, or imbecility, the numbers are reduced, respectively, to six 
and three millions. The British Registrar General’s report for 1846, 
shows that, of those who signed the marriage register in that year, one 
woman in two, and one man in three signed with their marks. In the 
U.S. it appears by the Census of 1840, that one person in thirteen of 
the adult white population, above twenty, is unable to read or write. 
Nor is the probability to be passed without notice that these statistics 
greatly understate the real amount of ignorance. Shame would lead 
many to prevaricate rather than confess themselves “illiterate ;”” while 
others, and a large number, would be shown, by a more strict exami- 
nation than the census-taker is able to make, to have claimed a know- 
ledge altogether useless for any practical purpose ; their reading, per- 
haps, averaging a word a minute, their writing being illegible. 

For evils so serious, there is a simple remedy. Give to the English 
language a rational alphabet, containing a letter for every elementary 
sound; give, in other words, a phonetic alphabet, and the highways of 
knowledge, reading and writing, are opened to all, in from twenty to 
eighty hours of application, and the education of the poor becomes 
possible and certain. Noristhisall. The English language, from the 
simplicity of its grammatical structure, and from its strength, copious- 
ness and variety, is the admiration of the scholar, and the pride of those 
to whom it is the mother tongue. That it should be more widely dif- 
fused, so as to become the acknowledged medium of international com- 
munication, as it were the universal language, is surely no unpatriotic 
desire. Considering the wide-spread commerce of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, such a desire might readily be consummated, were their language 
rationally represented; but, never, while the present repelling system 
of orthography is retained. 

But the phonetic reform, the necessity of which we have so faintly 
pictured, has already been commenced. About ten years since, Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, an Englishman, published a method of shorthand, founded 
on a Phonetic alphabet. A more perfect system of writing than this 
can hardly be conceived. Based on the truest philosophy, and elabo- 
rated by a mind of extraordinary inventive power, Phonography (for 
such it 1s named,) is an art by which we are enabled, after a moderate 
amount of application, to write with the rapidity of speech what may 
be read with the ease of print; thus adapting itself, not merely to the 
wants of reporters, as a class, but to the great body of the intelligent 
community. The system has found great favour with the public. 
The sale of the elementary phonographic works has gone on steadily 
increasing, since the art was promulgated, and has now reached to sixty 
thousand copies per annum in Great Britain and America. Four monthly 
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magazines, of wide circulation, are published in England, and two in 
this country, altogether in the mystic characters of phonography ; 
while for purposes of correspondence, note-taking, and all other objects 
to which writing is applicable, the art is spreading in a manner truly 
surprising to those who have made no examination of its claims upon 
the public attention. 

This extensive use of phonetic writing could not fail to make more 
apparent the necessity of phonetic printing. In effecting this result, 
the phonographers, now grown to a large and an organized body, all cor- 
dially co-operated; but prominently active was Mr. A. J. Ellis, a phi- 
lologist of distinguished ability. His course of procedure was emi- 
nently practical, and had for its object not so much to construct a new 
as to re-construct the old alphabet. All the old letters (except q, x, 
and k,) were retained, to represent in the phonetic alphabet those ele- 
mentary sounds which they most frequently have in the present spell- 
ing; thus e, u, c, are phonotypes for the sounds italicised in end, up, 
can. The completion of the alphabet, of — letters, required seven- 
teen new signs, and these were invented to harmonize as completely 
as possible with the familiar Roman letters.* At last, after many ex- 
periments and much expense, the scheme was finally perfected in 1846, 
when the publication of phonetic literature with the new types was 
commenced, and has since been untiringly prosecuted ; the demand of 
the public exceeding the supply. Of the works published, we may 
enumerate the New Testament (two sizes,) Book of Common Prayer, 
Gay’s Fables, Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, the Essentials of Phonetics 
(a scientific work of two hundred and fifty pages,) Shakspeare’s Tem- 
pest, Bible Histories, Phonetic Reader, and a very large number of 
books for elementary instruction, to which should be added three 
monthly magazines in England and one in this country. 

Though we think no argument can weigh against the fact, apparent 
to reason, and confirmed by numerous experiments, that phonetic 
printing would practically annihilate the labour of learning to read, 
we must in candour state the objections usually made to any attempt 
towards its substitution for the received method, presenting such an- 
swers to these objections as our space will permit. 

I. “Phonetic spelling would obscure etymologies.” Our reply is 
given in the words of Dr. Franklin. “ Etymologies are at present very 
uncertain, but such as they are the old books would still preserve them, 
and etymologists would there find them. Words, in the course of time, 
change their meanings as well as their spellings and pronunciations, 
and we do not look to etymology for their present meaning. If I 
should cail a man a knave and a villain, he would hardly be satisfied 
with my telling him, that one of the words originally signified only a 


* The addition of fifteen characters to the English phonetic alphabet of forty, com- 
pletes what is called the Ethnical Alphabet, by means of which we are enabled to 
write all known languages, 
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lad or a servant, and the other an under ploughman or the inhabitant 
of a village.” We may add, that those who most strenuously urge 
this objection cull their examples from the Latin, of which they have a 
smattering, utterly heedless of the fact that four-fifths of our language 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, of which they are quite ignorant. 
The true answer is, however, that the sole office of spelling is to record 
speech, and not to trace the histories of words. To adopt the illus- 
tration of Klopstock, we should as properly require the artist of a 
flower-picce to paint the odours as well as the colours. 

II. ‘The distinction between words of different meaning and similar 
sound (as see, sea,) would be destroyed.” Dr. Franklin replies, that 
“this distinction is already destroyed in pronouncing them, and we 
rely on the sense alone of the sentence to ascertain which of the seve- 
ral words, similar in sound, we intend.” We may add that the pho- 
netic spelling ry compensates the loss by providing different forms 
for words now spelt alike but differently sounded,—as bow, eat, &c. 

III. ‘All the books written would be useless.”” This objection has 
no weight when applied to the phonotypy of Pitman and Ellis, since 
its resemblance to the spelling under the old system is so striking that 
we pass from one to the other without the slightest real difficulty. So 
much is this the case, that it is found, by experience, the greatest saving 
of time and labour to teach those learning to read by the phonetic 
method, in the first instance: when this is accomplished, the scholar, 


turning to a book in the present printing, though confused at first, 
soon learns, by the aid of a little guessing, to thread his way among 
its mazes. 

IV. “The printing proposed will be so strange in its appearance as 


effectually to bar its general acceptance.” We reply, that this strange- 


ness of appearance is altogether a supposition; and could we have an 
opportunity of showing the reader a specimen he would rather be sur- 
prised at the familiarity of its aspect. 

V. “It would impair the English language.” To this objection the 
answer is, that it mistakes entirely the purpose in view, which is simply 
to provide an improved means of recording the language, not of alter- 
ing it. 

I. “It is a desecration to change the characters used by our fore- 
fathers.”” To this, in an age of rail-roads and magnetic telegraphs, we 
need make no reply. The desecration has already taken place several 
times. We have discarded the Runic characters of the bards, and the 
letters of the Anglo-Saxons; while the spelling of Shakspeare’s day 
would be a riddle to these conservative objectors far harder to solve 
than any which phonetic printing proposes to them. 

We cannot more fitly conclude this article than by the following 
quotation from the Westminster Review of April last: 

“The disciples of the Phonetic Reform movement now amount to 
some thousands; and the cause has all the executive elements of suc- 
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cess :—the energy and enthusiasm of a self-raised son of the people, 
working to promote a system invented by himself and for the people’s 
use; the aged wisdom and practical knowledge of the venerable father* 
of a great and successful practical reformer; the learning, countenance, 
and purse of a man of education, een and wealth. If, then, it has 
also, as we believe it has, internal elements of success; if, like Chris- 
tianity, (we say it reverently,) it be born among, necessary to, and 
demanded by the people, like Christianity we think it must succeed. 
It destroys it not that it should have as enemies those who would ad- 
mire it as an elegant pastime while confined to the scholar and dille- 
tanti, but who, with the geometer of old, think it degrading to pander 
to the vile and material necessities of the herd. It wants not the as- 
sistance of the oe who thinks it ‘perhaps not a bad thing in 
itself, but too difficult to carry out.’ It leaves the contemptuous mock- 
eries of its ‘snubbishness’ to the flunkey-quelling Thackerayian pen. 
To the derisive fun of Punch we ‘would not an we could’ reply in 
phrase jocose. Punch, it is no joke. Your mirthful company of 
wearers of motley have done more than aught else to strip the motley 
from society and from the man—they have shown us ourselves un- 
dressed ; they must help us tear the bizarre and motley garb from our 
language, and make it decent. . . . But should they oppose it, 
the million-tongued voice of uneducated labour will still be stron 


enough to doom our present cacography and shout, ‘ Away with it! 


why cumbereth it us.’ ” 





(For the Register.) 
NOTES ON MEXICO. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 


I write of Mexico as I saw it—of its institutions and people—of 
their manner of living and customs—of the soil and climate, the moun- 
tains and valleys. The subject is extensive, and embraces much that 
is deeply interesting; but within the limits of an article I can do no 
more than glance at the various objects that present themselves to 
notice. 

Mexico, until very recently, was almost a fabled land. The tales 
that were told of its marvellous wealth, of the mild serenity of its clear 
blue sky,—the grandeur of its mountain scenery, and the beauties of 
its fertile valleys,—the grace of the dark-eyed Sefioritas, and the proud 
bearing of the gay ahaliien, partook more of the romance of Eastern 
story, than the sober lessons of historic truth. The web of fiction had 
been so artfully woven around every thing that was said and written 
about that country, that it was deemed almost an earthly paradise. In 


* Rowland Hill, Sen. 
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fact, accurate notions of Mexico were not entertained by the citizens 
of the United States, until their victorious legions had traversed the 
land ‘from Palo Alto to Chapultepec.” The practical observations 
of our own people filled up the unwritten void in Mexican history, and 
they brought home with them, what could not be acquired from books, 
a current knowledge of the country and people. 

The first conquest of Cortez seems hardly real, and yet it comes 
down to-us so well authenticated there is no room for doubt. If we take 
up the history of that romantic story as written by Prescott, and care- 
fully trace the march of Cortez from his first landing upon the coast, 
till he was master of the kingly city, the events pass before us in 
such quick succession that we are almost bewildered by the changing 
scenes. We behold a small band of strangers, numbering only a few 
hundred, who have set out to conquer a powerful people; the leader 
of this band burns his ships to infuse the bravery of despair in his troops. 
With an energy that never falters, and a patience that never wearies, 
he keeps his eyes fixed on the goal of all his hopes, the “halls of 
Montezuma’s king,”’ and, relying upon his own resources, prepares to 
break down every barrier that may oppose him. He pierces the moun- 
tain passes, and treads upon the broad savannahs of Mexico. The 
Cholulans, a people mighty in numbers and in strength, are conquered, 
and their city razed to the ground; the Tlascalans he defeats, and 
compels to become his allies; then, with giant strides, he passes the 
Cordilleras mountains into the valley of Mexico, and invests the im- 
perial city. The history of its capture—the “noche triste,” that ter- 
rible night when Cortez and his men were driven from the city—his 
retreat—the fierce conflict upon the plains of Otumba—his return and 
final capture and destruction of the city—form altogether a series of 
marvellous events, almost too incredible for belief, but yet too well au- 
thenticated to be disputed. 

It is a source of deep regret that so much of the political history 
of that interesting country has been lost to the world. The tradition- 
ary stories that we have, fail to remove the gloom and uncertainty that 
hang over the history of Montezuma and his people, and a correct his- 
tory of the colonial times of Mexico has never been given, but lies 
buried in the unrevealed recesses of Spanish archives. 

There seems no bright and happy future for Mexico and her people, 
—no cheerful morn comes down upon “the dark and troubled night” 
of the past. 


The political history of Mexico, since the gaining of her indepen- 
dence, is made up of revolutions and counter-revolutions. The prin- 
ciples of right and justice were lost sight of in the great struggle for 
power, and every change forged another link in the chain which was 
to bind the people down in slavery. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances in which Mexico can be viewed, there is nothing to raise 
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up hope for the future. There are so many conflicting interests—so 
many enmities to punish, and friendships to reward—so much bitter- 
ness of feeling on the one side, and want of love for the country on 
the other, that it will be found impossible to harmonize these discor- 
dant materials, and bring order out of this chaos. 

Spain wrote the history of her vice-royal government in Mexico 
with the point of the sword dipped in blood. She recorded it in all 
the valleys, and upon every hill top, and all the people read it. Revo- 
lution came. The people of Mexico, who for years, and even centu- 
ries, had submitted to the rod that smote them, now rose up in the pride 
and strength of manhood, and hurled down those who had been their 
task-masters. Spain, with all her grinding tyranny, was driven from 
the land, and they built up new altars and new institutions. They had 
a long and severe struggle. The accumulated miseries of war, pesti- 
lence and famine, visited them, and they only reached national inde- 
pendence through much suffering and waste of life. 

As men always will, who are fixed and determined in their purposes, 
they conquered; but to them success seemed worse than defeat. They 
conquered the Spaniards, but had not gained a victory over themselves. 
Though they were free from the unjust government of the viceroys, 
they were still under the sway of the worst passions of our nature. 
The Mexicans had their eyes directed singly to a change of rulers, and 
never imagined they could make their condition worse. With no future 
course marked out, upon which the contending elements might har- 
monize, they very naturally fell into the other extreme of anarchy and 
confusion. The establishment of their independence seemed to be a 
stepping-stone to disorder and misrule, and ere they had wiped the 
dust and blood of battle from their brows, were made but too sensible 
that they had not bettered their condition. They had only exchanged 
foreign for domestic despotism. 

The mutations in the government of Mexico, for the first few years 
after her independence was declared, are curious in their way, and 
may not be uninteresting to the reader. These changes I will briefly 
note. 

Upon the close of the revolution, Iturbide, who had been of much 
service during the struggle for independence, was called to the throne 
as Emperor, and assumed the reins of government in the winter of 
1821. His reign was short and troubled; the people disapproved of 
his administration, and, without force or violence, stripped him of his 
power, and sent him into exile to a foreign land. Now that Iturbide 
was dethroned, and the country in fact without a government, they 
contemplated forming a regular system which should ensure public se- 
curity. A question arose as to the kind of government they should 
form, and, following our example, agreed upon a federal union and a 
republic. But the people of Mexico were not ready to receive demo- 
cratic institutions. The leaders were not aware that a republican form 
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of government could not exist unless based upon the virtue and intelli- 

ence of the people. With a population, ignorant and debased, they 
Kestened from a despotism to the opposite extreme. Twenty-five years 
of revolution and misrule tell to the world how much the leaders erred. 
The people were ready for a change, but not so great a change; the 
grand results should have been produced gradually, as they were fitted 
to enjoy them. 

The constitution was proclaimed on the 4th day of October, 1824, 
and the states of Mexico were declared to be united into a Federal 
Republic. Victoria, who had devoted himself to the cause of freedom, 
and made more sacrifices than any of the leading men, was installed as 
first President in January, 1825. But so active was the spirit of evil, 
that the new President was hardly seated in the chair of state, before 
“‘pronunciamentoes”’ were proclaimed against his government. The 
early troubles, however, were not serious, and for about three years 
the country enjoyed comparative tranquillity and quiet. It was at 
this time that the two political parties of the country were organized, 
which have contributed largely to bring ruin and misrule upon the 
country. They were not influenced by pure and patriotic motives, but 
by the selfish consideration of personal aggrandizement. These parties 
took the names of the Escoceres and the Yorkinos, or the Scotch and 
York lodges. The former advocated a strong national government 
with central power, and the latter a confederated republic, after the 
example of the United States. 

Victoria’s administration did not close without the bursting of the 
storm which had been long brewing. In December, 1827, General 
Bravo raised the standard of rebellion against Victoria, and although 
this revolt was soon put down, the seeds had been widely sown. 
Gomez Pedraza was the successor of Victoria. He was elected over 
Guerraro, who was his competitor. The new administration was soon 
involved in difficulties. The Yorkinos, who pretended to be the re- 
publican party, were not willing to abide by the decision of the people 
in the late election, and, in consequence, “ pronounced” against the 
new President. Santa Anna now appeared upon the stage, and headed 
this movement. It soon became popular, and resulted in Pedraza being 
driven from the country, and Guerraro placed in the Presidential chair, 
who was declared to be duly elected. Bustamente was made vice- 
president. 

Guerraro, like his predecessor, was doomed to misfortune and short- 
lived power. Bustamente soon “pronounced” against him, over- 
threw him, and seated himself in the chair of state. The country en- 
joyed comparative quiet and peace for three years, until 1832, when 
Santa Anna raised his voice in opposition to the government, deposed 
Bustamente, and re-called Pedraza to serve out the unexpired three 
months of the term fur which he was originally elected. 

In 1833, Santa Anna made himself President, and from that time 
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to the period of his late exile was the master spirit of the country, 
and nearly all the time he was in it held the reins of government, as 
president, dictator, or absolute tyrant. He was not, however, exempt 
from the troubles which marked the course of his predecessors. His 
enemies were numerous and powerful, and stirred up revolution against 
him. “ Pronunciamentoes” followed each other in quick succession, and 
it required all his energy and address to keep his seat. To make him- 
self secure, he usurped power. In 1836, he overthrew the federal 
constitution, by establishing in its stead a strong central government. 
This new declaration was known as the “plan of Toluca.” All state 
governments were abolished, and the whole power of the country was 
given to the central government at the city of Mexico. In 1841, the 
“plan of Toluca”? was followed by another “ pronunciamento,”’ which 
resulted in the “plan of Tacubaya,” by the 7th article of which Santa 
Anna is declared dictator. In accordance with the last “plan,” a 
congress assembled which formed a kind of government instead of that 

uarantied by the federal constitution, and which it declared void. The 
instrument which this congress proclaimed, was styled “ Basis of politi- 
cal organization for the Mexican republic.”” Mexico was, in fact, no 
longer a republic, but had sunk back into a worse state than she was be- 
fore she threw off the Spanish yoke. After this new organization of 
the government, the same troubles continued to exist, and down to the 
time of the war between that country and the United States, revo- 
lutions were constantly taking place. 

And what has Mexico gained by her revolutions? What has she 
gained by all her years of toil “al suffering, by the blood she shed, 
and the misery of her people? She has gained absolutely nothing. 
In exchange for the shackles of old Spain she parted with whatever of 
security to person and property she knew under the Spanish viceroys. 
It is true, Mexico is nominally free, and on paper passes as a republic; 
her statesmen style their people the “magnanimous Mexican nation,”’ 
and talk about “God and liberty.” The people nominally enjoy the 
elective franchise, but the privilege of voting is a farce to them, and 
they know no more what it means than they know of our constitution. 
Their boasted freedom exists only in name, and when the parade and 
show of their pretended free institutions are looked into, the truth will 
soon appear. It will be found to be the worst possible form of des- 
potism. The great body of the people have no more to do with the 
government than have the Laplanders with theirs, and they are as de- 
based, ignorant and superstitious. 

I can say with safety that the name of freedom has rather been a 
curse than a blessing to this people, as they neither knew how to enjoy 
liberty, nor prepared themselves for its enjoyment. They are now, 
and ever have been since the revolution, in a most deplorable state. 
Anarchy is sown broad-cast over the land. Murders are an every-day 
occurrence, and robbery, which is followed as a gentlemanly calling, is 
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carried to almost as great extent, as it is by the banditti and highway- 
men of Europe. The “Give me your money or your life” associations 
exist in every part of the country, and their members infest all the 
highways. ‘They despoil their victims at the city gates, and laugh at 
the police, most of whom are in their pay. There is neither security 
to person nor property, unless protected by iron bars and thick walls. 
No gentleman in Mexico thinks of moving from his own threshold 
without being armed to the teeth, and were you to meet a Mexican 
gentleman and his family travelling from his country-house into town, 
you would think, from the number of his escort, that a prince of the 
royal blood was passing along. 

Since the Spaniards were driven from the country, every thing like 
enterprise has been going backward, and a stranger at once perceives 
an entire want of energy. Every thing seems going to ruin—there 
is no life—no improvement. Decay is written every where. It is seen 
in the public buildings, which are tumbling down in ruins, and at which 
the people gape and stare, without making any exertion to rebuild them. 
It is seen in the sinking bridges, once fine noble structures laid in ce- 
ment, and in the once elegant paved country roads, now almost im- 
passible for want of repairs. In some parts of the country they have 
allowed whole towns and villages to fall into ruins, and they quietly 
content themselves in mud huts built in the shadows of their former 
homes. In every part of the country one notices fine structures half 
finished, which were begun during the time of the “viceroys.” In 
this half-finished state they are likely to remain. 


When the Spaniards took possession of Mexico they found a beau- 
tiful world, and it is not strange that this new clime was so inviting, 
and held such an important place in the consideration of the Spanish 
government. No wonder it was an E] Dorado to them, since in all 
the beauties and riches of nature it so far excelled the old world. Na- 
ture seems to have been Javish of her rich and choice gifts, which have 
literally descended in showers upon the iand. In geographical position, 
it is not surpassed by any country on this continent. Washed by two 
seas, it has a gradual slope towards the shore of each from an eleva- 
tion of more than twelve thousand feet. On each declivity, upon the 
same parallel of latitude, it has all the climates of the world, from the 
burning sun of the tropics on the coast, to the eternal snows of the 
mountains which overlook the valley of Mexico. The productions of 
every clime grow here in great abundance, the delicious fruits of the 
tropics uniting upon the same hill-side with the productions of the more 
temperate regions. 

In point of climate, Mexico cannot be excelled. An eternal spring 
bends its blue and cloudless sky over this earthly paradise the live- 
long year, and flowers, rich, beautiful and rare, are blooming around 
you, loading the air with their sweet fragrance from summer until sum- 
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mer comes again. For many weeks together there will hardly be a 
cloud to obscure the brilliancy of the sky, and upon the high table-lands 
the air is so pure that the stars shine almost as brightly at mid- 
summer, as they do in this latitude in mid-winter. In these elevated 
regions I noticed that there is no twilight which deserves the name. 
As soon as the sun has bathed its bright face in the western sea, the 
shades of night draw around without the presence of that lovely sea- 
son which the poets call eventide. It is dark almdst as soon as the 
sun has gone down; no lingering of day—no gradual drawing of the 
robes of night. ‘There is only one step from daylight to darkness. 

But nature has not alone given to this country a cloudless sky and 
spring-like climate, but she has stored the earth with riches, which 
not even the wildest speculators can calculate. Deeply veined in her 
almost inaccessible mountains lie buried, gold, silver, and precious stones. 
The soil of Mexico is rich and productive, and requires only an active 
and enterprising population to bring forth in greater abundance than any 
other country upon this continent. Agriculture has made no advances, 
it is not known as a science. The whole routine of farming is rude 
and thriftless in the extreme, and if it was not for the natural richness 
of the soil, would not support the population. The wealthiest land- 
holders are very deficient in all the implements of husbandry. They 
use the same kind of plough that was used in the time of Moses, to 
which are fastened two or four poor lazy oxen. Besides the plough- 
man, there is one man with the team armed with a long pole shod with 
iron, whose duty it is to stir up the animals. I have seen as many as 
thirty of these teams in one field, and sometimes almost doubted in 
my own mind whether they moved. One modern plough, drawn by two 
good horses, would do more work in one day, than ten of these ancient 
implements. Their hoes, spades, shovels, and, in truth, all instruments 
used in farming, are made of wood, and sharpened with iron to prevent 
their wearing out. 

The face of the country is different in appearance from most other 
parts of North America. From the waters of the Gulf of Mexico on 
the east, there is a gradual slope until you rise to the summit of the 
great Cordillera ridge of mountains which bounds the valley of Mexico, 
and on the western side there is the same slope to the shore of the Pa- 
cific ocean. The country is properly divided, both by its climate and 
by its geographical position, into three great divisions, viz., the Tierra 
Calliente, or the hot country,—the Tierra Templada, or the temperate 


region,—and the Tierra Frizada, or the frozen region. The first, or 
the Tierra Calliente, extends from each sea upward until you reach the 
height of about three thousand feet. This is the region where tropical! 
fruits and other productions of warm climates are grown in greatest 
abundance, and where the weather is hot the whole vear round. The 
Tierra Templada, or temperate region, extends from the Tierra Calli- 
ente upwards, and embraces all the elevated table-lands which abound 
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in Mexico. The Tierra Frizada embraces the region of perpetual 
snow. As you go north, these table-lands increase in width until they 
are finally merged into the vast sandy deserts of New Mexico and 
California. In the Tierra Templada, the extremes of heat and cold 
are never felt, the thermometer ranging from 60° to 80° all the year. 
Here all the fruits and grains of the temperate zone are raised; crops 
follow crops in quick succession, and the labours of the husbandman 
are never ended. Upon these high table-lands, the air is very rare and 
respiration difficult. All strangers find great difficulty in breathing 
when first they go into these elevated regions. 

In Mexico there is not the same change of seasons that we have in 
the United States. The variations of spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, are unknown, and the year is divided into two seasons only, 
the rainy and the dry season. The rainy season usually begins in 
April or May, and some years rain will fall every day for three or 
four months. The remainder of the year no rain descends, and the 
weather is dry and clear. During the rainy season, the rain does not 
fall all day, but begins about mid-day and rains very hard for two or 
three hours, when the sun will again appear, and the clouds break 
away. I have been told by the inhabitants that they have known 
periods of nearly two years when not enough rain would fall to wet 
the ground to the depth of two inches. A perpetual spring reigns in 
the valley of Mexico. There, there is no sear and yellow leaf—no 
perceptible change in the foliage; the new leaf pushes the old one off 
with a gentle force, and comes so gradually that you are hardly aware 
of its approach. 

Mexico is deficient in rivers and creeks, and water is scarce all over 
the country. The want of regular rains during the year will always 
be a great draw-back upon its agricultural interests. The ground for 
cultivation is watered almost wholly by irrigation from the mountain 
streams, or raised from the rivers. Good timber does not abound until 
you reach the elevation of four or five thousand feet, when fine pine 
timber is found, and all the mountain sides are covered with it nearly 
up to the region of perpetual snow. From Vera Cruz to Jalapa, about 
seventy miles, and which is the Tierra Calliente, on the east slope very 
few large trees are found. The country is either covered with bushes, 
known here as chapparel, or spread into prairie land. The foliage in 
this region is very thick and luxuriant, much more so than can be found 
any where out of the tropics. Northern Mexico differs in appearance 
from both central and southern Mexico. From the Rio Grande, the 
country, for nearly two hundred miles, is almost a perfect level until 
you reach the Sierra Madre mountains. This is a bold chain of rugged 
mountains which forms an admirable western barrier to the valley of 
the Rio Grande. 

The population of Mexico is truly a mixed and motley people. When 
the Spaniards conquered the country, they found a distinct race, whose 
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origin will perhaps always remain a mystery. I was surprised to see 
how the people have retained their separate distinct individuality. All 
the exertions of the Spaniards have not been able to destroy the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of this race, and to mould their manners, habits 
and customs, to the standard of European life. Their religion alone 
has been changed, and, in most, if not in all other respects, they remain as 
Cortez found them. In visiting them in their little villages, and seeing 
their habits of life, I was induced to believe that they are the very same 
people Montezuma left, so much do all the manners and customs of 
their life correspond to those of the Aztec race. At the present time, 
the population of Mexico is something more than seven millions of people, 
of whom not more than one million have white blood in their veins; 
these are the Spaniards, their descendants, or the offspring of their inter- 
marriage with the natives of the country. Of this population nearly 
five millions are Mexican Indians, the descendants of the ancient rulers 
of thecountry. The latter class, who form the great body of the popu- 
lation, and are emphatically the people of Mexico, are a wretched race 
of beings, poor, ignorant and servile. In many parts of the country 
they still retain the language of their ancestors, and when addressed 
in Spanish, they understand no more what is said to them than if they 
had been spoken to in Chinese. I found them a distinct people. They 
principally congregate in villages called Pueblos, containing from one 
hundred to one thousand inhabitants. Their costume, mode of life, 
and habitations, all indicate extreme poverty. The men dress in a 
very coarse cloth, which they make from the fibres of the American 
aloe, or in the skins of different animals. The women wear no other 
dress, for the most part, than a chemise and a skirt tied at the waist. 
Both sexes very generally go bare-headed, and some wear sandals upon 
their feet. These poor beings are the hewers of wood, and the drawers 
of water for their more lordly masters. They till the soil, fill up the 
ranks of the army, and pour riches into the coffers of the church. 
Their huts are very rude indeed, being built of mud, or poles covered 
with leaves or reeds, and very seldom containing more than one room, 
in which are seen, very frequently, the donkeys and dogs with the 
family. Their beds are a few mats upon the hard ground. They are 
filthy in their persons and lazy. Though indolent in their habits, they 
do much hard work. A large proportion of the produce of the country, 
which is taken to the town to be sold, is carried upon the backs of these 
poor creatures, and the loads which they carry are really astonishing. 
I have seen them carry, strapped to their backs, as much timber, char- 
coal or earthenware, as a mule could well carry. 

When these people are travelling to market they seldom walk, but 
always move along on a trot in Indian file, and this, too, with heavy 
loads upon their backs, and the burden sometimes increased by the 
addition of one or two children. 

Though nominally free, they are in fact and practically speaking, 
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slaves, and in a state of bondage much worse than negro slavery. 
There is a system of servitude in Mexico called peonism, ahs the subjects 
of it are called peons. There is a sort of implied contract between the 
master and his servant, by which the latter is to receive five dollars 
a month for his labour. These wages are to support the labourer and 
his family, and the master is under no obligation to take care of them 
in sickness or old age. The servant is compelled to purchase every 
thing he needs from the master’s store, and cannot leave him while in 
his debt. The latter is always the case, and the practical working of 
the system is to reduce these people to abject f sian under a more 
charming name. When they once become attached to an estate th 
never leave it, since they are always in debt, and generally pass with 
it, if conveyed away. I knew one man in the state of Nuevo Leon 
whose éstates numbered upon tiem seventy thousand of these poor 
people. They comprise more than three-fourths of the Mexican 
nation. 

The food of the common pons is very simple and nutritious, and 
which strangers soon learn to like. They have two standard arti- 


cles of food that are used by all classes, and which may be called 
national dishes. They are called Tortillas and Frigoles, the former 
being made of pounded corn, and baked in thin cakes; the latter is a 
black bean stewed in lard and water. No Mexican table is complete 


without these two national dishes upon it. 
W.W.H.D. 


[To be continued. } 





CANADA. 


Iw our last Quarterly Chronicle we mentioned that we had received 
“from an English gentleman, of high character, a communication on 
the subject of the Canadian troubles;” and which we promised to 
insert in a future number. The writer takes strong ground against 
“the rebellion losses bill,”’ and the policy of the present whig adminis- 
tration in Great Britain. Being in correspondence with the leading 
loyalists of Canada, his views will help to explain the origin of the 
excitement, and the cause of the unpopularity of Lord Elgin. 

We shall, therefore, by its publication, be in the line of our pre- 
scribed duty, which is to enlighten the public mind in matters of general 
interest, and especially in those which belong to the political history of 
the times. As well, however, to do justice to the subject as to justify 
the strong language of the writer, who attributes the origin of the 
difficulty to the “ignorance of the British people” in regard to the 
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colonies, we precede his article with an extract from the London Sun, 
of May 16th, for the purpose of showing the sentiment and feelings 
on both sides. The reader will be able to see, too, how deep-seated 
is the animosity of the rival parties on this question, and that though 
the agitators may be repressed, as they undoubtedly will be by the 
arm of power, and by some alterations in the machinery of the colonial 
government, still the pent-up dissatisfaction of the ultra-royalists, fed 
by the rivalry of the two races, must, ere long, again show itself in 
hostile attitude to the home government, or in a separation from it. 

A peculiar feature of the recent disturbance is, that the malcontents 
are Anglo-Saxons, composed of that part of the population who, in 
1837, sustained the government against the then insurgents, who were 
principally French. Now the action is reversed, and the latter are 
the abettors of the government, and formed the special police to pre- 
serve the peace. In our June number will be found the particulars 
of the great riot which occurred on the 26th of April, at Montreal, 
and resulted in the destruction of the parliament house, and the assault 
upon the Governor-General, Lord Elgin, who, from that period, until 
very recently, has been shut up in a barricaded house through fear of 
the populace. In the mean time, Sir Allen M‘Nab has been to Eng- 
land to procure, if possible, the disallowance of the obnoxious bill, and 
the recall of Lord Elgin. 

It is understood that he has been unsuccessful. Before he went he 
is reported to have said, that if the bill were forced upon the country, 
“it would be a question for the people of Upper Canada to consider, 
whether it would not be better for them to be governed by the people 
on the other side of the river than by a French Canadian majority.” 
And the Montreal Courier held the following language :—“ Let parlia- 
ment pass the bill, let the governor sanction it if he pleases, but while 
there is an axe and rifle on the frontier, and Saxon hands to wield them, 
their losses will not be paid.” 

Such bold language, connected with the violent and seditious con- 
duct of the malcontents in Canada, on the occasion referred to, doubt- 
less aroused the indignation of the supporters of the administration at 
home, and may account for the severity of the London Sun, which 
treats the subject in the following manner :— 

“‘ Nothing can justify a precipitate condemnation of the course pur- 


sued by the government towards the Canadas, previous to the exami- 
nation of those official despatches which wiil be laid, on Friday even- 
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ing, before both houses of the Imperial Parliament. Whatever may 
be the nature of the provisions made in that Bill of Indemnity which 
has originated the insurrection at Montreal, the perfectly constitutional 
manner in which that measure has been carried through the Canadian 
Legislature leaves us, however, no reason to doubt that the recent 
outbreak is the infamous result of a conspiracy on the part of a law- 
less and unprincipled minority. We may each of us entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion as to the advisability or non-advisability of indemnifying 
indiscriminately all those who may have happened to suffer pecuniary 
losses during the last deplorable rebellion. One may, another may 
not, conceive that some definite distinction ought to have been made 
between those individuals who were injured in their property through 
their sympathy for the government, and those who sustained losses from 
their complicity with the insurgents. Such is strictly a question of 
morality, of expediency, or of convenience, upon the merits of which 
the views of the multitude might remain divided until the day of judg- 
ment. But upon this point there neither does, nor can there exist, any 
hesitation whatever—namely, that the Indemnity Bill (good or bad, 
expedient or inexpedient, convenient or inconvenient as it may be to 
ag ae has been passed into a law calmly, honestly, dispassion- 
ately, legally, constitutionally. No one can assert to the contrary. 
The fact is also notorious in both hemispheres. The bill itself is ex- 
clusively a Canadian measure. The mother country has not inter- 
fered in the matter to the extent of one tittle. ‘The home government 
has dictated no policy, it has not even gone to the length of hinting a 
suggestion. The Indemnity Bill is, we repeat, an exclusively Cana- 
dian measure. It has emanated from Canadian intelligence; it has been 
sanctioned in principle and accepted in form by Canadian statesmen; 
it has received the countenance of two successive administrations—a 
conservative administration and a liberal administration. It has been 
passed with large majorities through the upper and lower chamber 
of the Imperial Parliament. Those majorities were not only majo- 
rities of the whole houses, but majorities of the members of British 
blood. Those majorities were not the packed majorities of a cabinet, 
they were the free and honourable majorities of Canadian representatives. 
Such was this Bill of Indemnity, which, on its receiving the royal as- 
sent through the lips of his Excellency the Governor-General, was 
made the pretext for an insurrectionary movement, more dastardly and 
infamous than any recorded in the annals of our colonial possessions. 
‘Finding that their prejudices went for nothing against the force of 
public opinion, finding that they had been outnumbered by the members 
of their own legislature—the rebel conspirators rose at a preconcerted 
signal. Mind—these rebels are the tory gang! They are that Orange 
faction whose virulence and insolence are unfortunately not restricted 
to Canada. ‘True to their audacious principles, they rose. Availing 
themselves of their accidental local superiority in point of numbers, 
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they domineered over their loyal fellow-citizens. Montreal became a 
prey to their wanton brutality, and some of its noblest adornments 
have irreparably fallen under their licentiousness. The Parliament 
House was burned by incendiaries; the public records and state papers 
were consumed in the conflagration. 
‘¢One course, and one course alone, remains open to the government. 
The nature of that course is perfectly obvious. The robbers, the 
illagers, and incendiaries, who have recently desolated the streets of 
ontreal, must be put down with the strong hand of the law, whose 
majesty they have violated. They must be compelled to make a bit- 
ter expiation. Their most prominent leaders must be subjected to 
summary and condign punishment. And as to the recall of Lord Elgin, 
justice requires that the policy of his administration should, first of all, 
be proved to have been harsh, peremptory, or in any respect uncon- 
stitutional. Hitherto, the fault of his government (if such, indeed, can 
be called a fault,) has been its excessive leniency. That leniency has, 
with the Orange minority of conspirators, produced its own evil fruits. 
This must henceforth be followed by a rigorous suppression of those 
rebellious passions, which are only fostered into maturity by the gene- 
rosity of a genial administration. This we maintain to be the only 
rational course open to the government, as a beginning. First of all, 
the infliction of a tremendous penalty on the orgs, st then the re- 
sumption of a regenerative policy for the Canadas. Before that policy, 
however, is again taken up, the cabinet must act upon the following 
principle,—In the presence of rioters, not one shadow of a concession.”’ 


We may now introduce the communication of our correspondent, 
for the purpose, as we have before stated, of informing the public mind. 
Although his language is, at times, as strong and caustic as that in 
which the preceding extract is couched, there is no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, nor that he speaks the sentiments of a large party in Canada. 

His communication is therefore given as we have received it; with- 
out intending, on our part, to express an opinion either on the policy of 
the British government, on the question of the independence of Canada, 
or of its annexation to the United States. It is due, however, both 
to ourselves and our readers to remark, that no British subject, residing 
in this country, stands higher in the esteem of our citizens than does 
the writer of the following article: — 
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To the Editor of the Register :— 

The conquest of Quebec, by Wolfe, in 1759, was one of the causes 
which led to the independence of the thirteen United States. Brad- 
dock’s defeat took place but a few years before, and this event occurred 
within one hundred and fifty miles of Baltimore. At that time, the 
French and Indians drew a complete cordon around the thirteen pro- 
vinces from Quebec to Florida, and were supplied by their settlements 
in the west. The English colonies existed on the margin of the At- 
lantic, and, without the protection of Great Britain, could have been 
utterly destroyed by the French and Indian allies, all of whom were 
catholics, and influenced by the Jesuits, burning with pious zeal for the 
destruction of protestants. The fall of Quebec extinguished the 
power of this vast confederacy, and left the British colonies compara- 
tively free. This consideration doubtless had its weight, with the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

After the revolution, England did all in her power to secure the af- 
fections of her remaining North American colonies. To the French 
of Lower Canada she granted a parliament and other English institu- 
tions, but she omitted to make the government of the re aa English 
in toto. The French there retained their language and peculiar laws, 
and having always a majority in their legislature, they were able to 
embarrass the Governor, oppress the English party, and stop all pro- 
gress or advancement in the settlement, and civilization of the coun- 
try. Hence, the present backward state of the lower province, 
which, notwithstanding its many advantages, barely raises sufficient 
food to supply its scattered inhabitants. Mr. Papineau gained the 
ascendency in the French Canadian Parliament some twenty or thirty 
years ago, and retained it until the rebellion of 1837, when the con- 
stitution was suspended for a year or two, and restored when the 
act of the union of the two provinces was effected. During Mr. 
Papineau’s rule of about fifteen years, the English part of the inhabitants 
suffered every injustice,—the taxes were chiefly paid by them, but they 
received nothing back from the provincial exchequer. Every office and 
grant which the parliament could make were given to Frenchmen. In 
granting money for public schools, it was always given to Frenchmen, 
for Mr. Papineau took care that none but his countrymen should be 
nominated as trustees; and it is a fact that, as trustees could not always 
be found in the remoter districts who were capable of reading and 
writing, there are instances upon record where these illiterate trustees 
have given certificates of competency to a teacher signing them with a 
cross +! and this, too, whilst an English gentleman was residing, as 
magistrate, in the same village. So, too, with all grants for roads, 
bridges and the like. Frenchmen had all, Englishmen nothing. Is it 
surprising, then, that discord arose, and that a war of races ensued? 
No public improvements could be made, and the progress of society 
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was at a dead lock. Mr. Papineau and his countrymen, in the mean- 
time, indulged in schemes for establishing a French nationality, and 
becoming independent of England. The british goverpment was con- 
stantly making concessions, sending Governor after Governor, and each 
receiving the treatment of his predecessor. At last, in the winter of 
1837, when the military force was unusually small in the country, Mr. 
Papineau and his friends took up arms. They were speedily put down, 
however, and the next winter they tried it again, with the same sort of 
success, 

The disaffection in Upper Canada arose from different causes. 
Settled originally by refugee loyalists from the United States, who 
found it a beautiful and fertile country, they were followed by other 
settlers from the United States, who were not loyalists. These latter, 
joined by some English and Scotch radicals, who had forced their way 
there, formed the nucleus of disaffection, which going on and increasing 
in strength, and stimulated by Mr. Bidwell an American, and by 
Mackenzie a Scotchman, the malcontents at length took up arms in 
imitation of the French in Lower Canada. This act of aggression 
roused all the latent loyalty of the country, and Mackenzie was de- 
feated and expelled from the province in the winter of 1837-8. 

Then the British ministry formed the notable scheme of ee the 
two provinces, and bringing them into one legislature, because as U pper 
Canada was English, and Lower Canada French, it was supposed one 
would neutralize the other. The mixture, however, as may be sup- 
posed, proved a bad one, and, like mixing the acid and alkaline por- 
tions of a soda powder, the effervescence was increased. As soon as 
the members from the two Canadas met in the same legislature, the 
radicals of the English portion united with the French portion, (all of 
the latter, or arr so, being opposed to English rule,) and put the 
English government in a minority. The folly of the measure was seen 
too late. The government had gained nothing with the French, and 
lost all with the English. In 1839, all this was predicted in the 
Albion, and the absurdity of the contemplated union shown, as follows : 

‘¢ Suppose in your united legislature you have one hundred members, 
how will they vote? Of the fifty French, forty, at least, will vote 
against the government; of the English fifty, fifteen at least will be 
radicals, and on a vote the members will be— 


French, disaffected, : \ : : 40 
English radicals, : ‘ : ‘ ; . 15—455 
English loyalists, ; ; : , 35 
Loyalists from Lower Canada, . ‘ ‘ . 10—45 


Leaving a majority against the government.”? This actually came 
to pass in the second session of the united parliament! The govern- 
ment then formed the further notable scheme of introducing “a _re- 
sponsible government ;”’ the meaning of which is, that the legisla- 
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ture shall be regarded as speaking the sentiments of the people, and 
that the votes of the legislature shall govern all things, even the acts 
of the Governor. This has been adopted and carried out, and has 
ended in driving the loyal party into rebellion! Nothing, indeed, 
could ensue from such a plan, with a legislature constituted of such 
elements as I have mentioned, but discord and confusion. The dead 
weight of forty French votes out of the hundred was worse than Mr. 
O'Connell and his tail in the English parliament at home, because it 
was relatively more numerous. The real number of members in the 
united parliament is forty-two from each province, making eighty-four 
in all, and not one hundred; but the practical result is the same, as 
the relative numbers are the same in reference to political sentiment. 
It is easy to see that, with an English population alone, there would 
be a loyal. majority; but the French dead weight overpowers every 
thing, and hence the folly of uniting these provinces. 

Flushed with victory, the dominant party have carried on a system 
of revenge and persecution against their old enemies, which is a dis- 
grace to legislation; and, at last, after turning every loyal man out of 
office and putting rebels in their places, they have passed the bill for 
indemnifying the rebels of 1837-8, and for calling upon the loyal 
party to pay the money; for, be it remembered, that it is the English 
who contribute nine-tenths of all the taxes and duties which go into 


the poroneny treasury. The French dress in their home-spun, and 


drink maple sugar and water; the English dress in silks and broad- 
cloths, and drink rum, gin, brandy and wine, on all of which they pay 
duties. 

The atrocities committed, and the acts of injustice perpetrated against 
loyal men, are calculated to surprise any one; indeed, for some time 
past, it was dangerous to be known as a loyal person, if the vengeance 
of the government could reach him,—the Governor-General sanctioning 
every thing. No wonder, then, that he has been expelled from the St. 
Andrew’s and Thistle society of Moatreal, and has been obliged to 
seek refuge in a barricaded house. He is not wealthy, and the radicals 
have aed his income up to £7,500 a-year, a much larger sum than 
your Presidents receive, of which he spends about one-third, and lays 
by the rest. As the government at home have sanctioned all these 
acts, and participated in this persecuting system against the loyalists, 
the latter are becoming weaned from the mother country, and casting 
about for a new state of political existence, and annexation to the 
United States is the favourite remedy.* 

So, then, the very party, nay, the very men, who, in 1837, were the 
firmest in their attachment to the mother country, now seek to cast 
her off. Many of my own personal friends, who turned out as volun- 
teers, and bore all the rigours of a Canadian winter to expel Macken- 
zie from Navy Island, are loudly calling for a union with the stripes 


* In England the prevailing opinion seems to be, that if Canada is separated from the mother 
country, the people will form an Independent Republic. 
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and stars! And this is their argument :—“It was our wish and pride 
to live under the British government, but that government has put us 
under the French domination. We will not live under the French, and 
would rather join the Americans.”” The consummation of this reso- 
lution will depend, I think, on the issue of the Rebellion Losses Bill. 
If it be stopped by the government and Lord Elgin recalled, matters 
will assume a new and more peaceable aspect; if not, the future must 
be pregnant with trouble. f should add, that the free trade system 
introduced into the colony by the home government, and the withdrawal 
of protection from the colonial produce in the home market, have added 
to the bad feeling. It would seem as if the free traders at home were 
determined to cast the colonies off, and this I believe to be really the 
case; and the object will sooner or later be effected if the whig govern- 
ment remain triumphant in England. The whig ministry insult the 
loyal colonists in two ways,—first, they invade their wont om by free 
trade, and, next, insult their feelings by rewarding traitors and rebels. 
The folly of such a system is most palpable. 

The recent outbreak at Montreal and the destruction of the Parlia- 
ment House was the work of the loyalists, and a friend writes to me 
from Montreal, that there was not oné man among them who would 
not have laid down his life for the queen! The animosity is to the 
French rebels, not to the royal family of England. 

If a good tory ministry could be made up in England, the whigs 
would certainly be ousted on this Canada business; but, alas, our best 
men have passed away, and the party was broken up by the treason of 
Peel when he turned free trader in 1846. 

The tory government of George the Third lost the thirteen provinces 
by a system too stringent; and the whig government under Victoria 
seem destined to lose Canada by a system too lax. A century or 
nearly so elapses between the two events, and every thing in the civil- 
ized world would seem to have been improving but British colonia! 
wisdom. What, then, is the cause? I answer, the ignorance of the 
British people in regard to the true nature and feeling of the colonies 
and colonists. 


That the reader may have as satisfactory a view as possible of the pre- 
sent position of this perplexing question, we subjom an extract from the 
Inquirer, containing a summary of the opinions entertained in England : 

“A London correspondent of the National Intelligencer says, that 
‘a great change has taken place in England with regard to its colonial 
policy,’ and quotes the London Examiner thus:—‘ Are not the British 
North American colonies, one can hardly help asking, in connexion 
with these facts, beginning reasonably to think that they are too old 
and mature to walk any longer in leading-strings; the cords held, too, 
by parties far too distant and uninformed to handle them with any 
adroitness ?” 
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“The correspondent continues :— 

««<This question is very pertinently put at this juncture, and, we 
think, can only be answered affirnatively. The British North Ameri- 
can colonies contain nearly three million of people—considerably more 
than were in the ‘thirteen United States’ at the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Each of the seven present British North American colonies con- 
tains a population sufficient to constitute an independent federal State, 
and equal to many of those of the United States at the last census of 
the republic. Lower Canada is as populous as Massachusetts, Upper 
Canada is equal to Indiana, and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are 
each on a par with Michigan. The total number of men on the rolls 
of the militia for the seven colonies is very nearly 400,000; which 
would imply a total population of 2,800,000. These colonies have 
lately, so far as respects the mother country, been more in a state of 
management than government; but the means by which we have hither- 
to managed them have all nearly disappeared. We once managed them 
through the means of a faction among themselves, and this Tes most 
properly vanished. ‘The monopolies of our markets which they once 
enjoyed, and which bound them to us, have alsu perished, or are perish- 
ing, to the advantage, we think, of both parent country and colonies. 

All the advantages which we can now possibly derive from these 
remote and cumbrous colonies, they would yield, we think, to a much 
greater extent, were they independent of us to-morrow. Mercantile 
profit was the chief object of their establishment, but our commerce 
with the old colonies which have become independent of us is immea- 
surably superior to any thing which it could have been had they re- 
mained in their colonial dependence; and there is nothing in the con- 
dition of Canada or Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, which would 
prevent our predicting the same results for them under similar circum- 
stances. 

**¢ About a quarter of a million of emigrants leave the shores of the 
United Kingdom annually, but the greater majority of them find their 
final abode, not in our colonies, but in the United States. As regards 
our military strength, these colonies, so far frém increasing it, tend to 
weaken it, by scattering our force and wasting our means. Late par- 
liamentary returns show that, in 1846, we had a military force sta- 
tioned in Canada alone, amounting to 6,485, at a cost, for pay and ra- 
tions only, of £268,681. But this is a great reduction from 1843, 
when the military amounted to 11,951, ‘al their pay and rations were 
£473,328. Even now, the army for the protection of about a million 
and a half of people is very nearly three-fourths of what you require 
in the United States for a population at least four times as large. 
Probably the cost of the forces serving in the British North American 
colonies, for the five years ending with 1847, including barracks, for- 
tifications, &c., has not been less than £6,000,000: what this would 
swell to, in case of a war, we will not venture to conjecture.’ 
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‘‘ These expressions of opinion possess no little interest, in connexion 
with the intelligence by the ‘last steamers.’ It seems that in the 
British House of Commons, on a recent occasion, Mr. Gladstone took 
the strongest ground against the “rebellion losses bill.”” He con- 
tended that the passage of the bill ‘involved imperial as well as local 
considerations ;’ that ‘its provisions were at variance with the honour 
and dignity of the crown,’ and he ‘denied that the sense of the Cana- 
dian people had been pronounced in favour of the measure.’ Lord 
John Russell complained of the tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks; 
said that ‘it would imbitter the feelings of hostile parties,’ and af- 
firmed that ‘it would be the duty of the government to leave the act 
in operation.’ The whole subject was discussed with great warmth; 
when, finally, the matter was postponed until the 15th, when the sub- 
ject was resumed, and with the following results, as we gather from 
the European Times: 

«A long debate took place, in which all the circumstances of the 
dispute in Canada were recapitulated, but the main argument prevailed 
that a line cannot now be drawn with reference to Lower Canada 
which was not prescribed in the case of Upper Canada, when the pre- 
vious indemnity bill was passed. It was felt in the House of Commons 
that the people of Canada, in the exercise of their legislative rights, 
are the fittest judges of what is best to be done. All parties, including 
Lord Elgin, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Herries, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Herbert and Mr. Roebuck, all organs of great sections 
of politicians, disavow the intention of compensating rebels. The 
rules and the exceptions have been discussed in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment upon which the title of the claimants is to be decided. A re- 
sponsible colonial government has constitutionally sanctioned the mea- 
sure. It would indeed be a most unwise step for the imperial Parlia- 
ment to interfere almost on the first occasion when an appeal has been 
made to them by the unsuccessful minority in the colony. Such an 
interference would aim a blow at the very root of representative go- 
vernment. Such is the prevailing impression, coupled, however, with 
the strongest repugnanée that any of the money should directly or in- 
directly flow into the pockets of notorious convicted rebels. Upon a 
division on the second evening, a majority of 291 over 150 rejected 
the amendment of Mr. Herries. 

The question was again mooted in the upper House of Parliament 
on Tuesday evening. Lord Brougham, in a very elaborate speech, 
went over all the arguments which had previously been adduced un- 
successfully in the Commons, whereby it was aimed to reverse the 
system of representative government, and to prove that the minority 
in the legislature of Canada ought to be supported, and their views 
carried into effect in spite of a ‘tyrant majority.’ The efforts of Lord 
Brougham might have been disregarded, but that, to the general sur- 
prise of the house, Lord Lyndhurst re-appeared on this occasion on 
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the scene of politics. His lordship, in the support of Lord Brougham’s 

views, with undiminished vigour, delivered an able, argumentative, and 

effective speech, which, we fear, will create as much sensation in 

Canada as it did in the House of Peers, and which will not tend ‘to 
ur oil on the troubled waters of the colony. 

« ¢The effect of this speech was to marshal a formidable opposition 
to the ministers, who, upon a division, only carried their point by a 
majority of three, the numbers, including proxies, being ninety-nine to 
ninety-six. It is, however, decisive of the question; and without seek- 
ing to dwell upon a subject, which necessarily must give pain to many 
parties whose feelings we respect, we think they must perceive, from 
the tone of the debate in both houses, that a// parties on this side 
cherish the connexion which now so happily subsists between the 
mother country and the colony; and that no one entertains the idle 
belief that the sanction of the crown to the rebellion losses act, or, to 
speak more properly, its refusal to disallow it, can bring about any 
permanent differences between those whose interests are as identical 
with our own, as we are identical ‘in race, in language, and in blood.’’ 

“In conclusion, we may remark, that the imperial government— 
consisting of Queen Victoria, Lord John Russell, and the other minis- 
ters—together with majorities in both houses of Parliament—have sus- 
tained Lord Elgin and the French Canadians. The determination of 
the British in Canada, who protest against the obnoxious bill, is yet to 
transpire.” 





RUSSIA. 


(The following spirited sketch from Blackwood will be especially 
interesting and valuable at this time, when Russia has acquired, by re- 
cent events, so commanding an influence in the affairs of the continent 
of Europe. We have added to it a notice of the present political 
position of the Czar.) 


“Russia is the most extraordinary country on the globe, in the four 
most important particulars of empire—its history, its extent, its popu- 
lation, and its power. 

“Tt has for Europe another interest—the interest of alarm, the evi- 
dence of an ambition which has existed for upwards of a hundred and 
fifty years, and has never paused; an increase of territory which has 
never suffered the slightest casualty of fortune; the most complete 
security against the retaliation of European war, and a government at 
once despotic and popular—exhibiting the most boundless authority in 
the sovereign, and the most boundless submission in the people—a mix- 
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ture of habitual obedience and divine homage—the reverence to a 
monarch, with almost the prostration to a divinity. 

“Its history has another superb anomaly: Russia gives the most 
memorable instance in human annals of the powers which lie with- 
in the mind of individual man. Peter the Great was not the restorer 
or the reformer of Russia: he was its moral creator. He found it, not 
as Augustus found Rome, according to the famous adage, ‘brick, and 
left it marble:’ he found it a living swamp, and left it covered with the 
fertility of laws, energy, and knowledge; he found it Asiatic, and left 
it European; he removed it as far from Scythia as if he had placed the 
diameter of the globe between; he found it not brick, but mire, and he 
transformed a region of huts into the magnificence of empire. 

*‘ Russia first appears in European history in the middle of the ninth 
century. Its climate and its soil had till then retained it in primeval 
barbarism. The sullenness of its winter had prevented invasion by 
civilized nations, and the nature of its soil, one immense plain, had 
given full scope to the roving habits of its half-famished tribes. The 
great invasions which broke down the Roman empire had drained away 
the ied 00 of the north, and left nothing but remnants of clans be- 
hind. Russia had no sea by which she might send her bold savages 
to plunder or to trade with southern and western Europe; and while the 
man of Scandinavia was subduing kingdoms, or carrying back spoils to 
his northern crags and lakes, the Russian remained, like the bears of 
his forest, in his cavern during the long winter of his country; and even 
when the summer came, was still but a melancholy savage, living like 
the bear upon the roots and fruits of his ungenial soil. 

“It was to one of those Normans, who, instead of steering his bark 
towards the opulence of the south, turned his dreary adventure to the 
north, that Russia owed her first connexion with mankind. The people 
of Novgorod, a people of traders, finding themselves overpowered by 
their barbarian neighbours, solicited the aid of Ruric, a Baltic chieftain, 
and of course a pirate and robber. The name of the Norman had 
earned old renown in the north. Ruric came, rescued the city, but 
paid himself by the seizure of the surrounding territory, and founded a 
kingdom, which he transmitted to his descendants, and which lasted 
until the middle of the sixteenth century. 

“Tn the subsequent reign we see the effect of the northern pupilage ; 
and an expedition, in the style of the Baltic exploits, was sent to plun- 
der Constantinople. This expedition consisted of two thousand canoes, 
with eighty thousand men on board. The expedition was defeated, 
for the Sivniks had not yet sunk into the degeneracy of later times. 
They fought stoutly for their capital, and roasted the pirates in their 
own canoes, by showers of the famous ‘Greek fire.’ 

“‘ These invasions, however, were tempting to the idleness and poverty, 
or to the avarice and ambition of the Russians; and Constantinople 
continued to be the great object of cupidity and assault. But the city 
of Constantine was lesan to fall to a mightier conqueror. 
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“Still, the northern barbarian had learned the road to Greece, and 
the intercourse was mutually beneficial. Greece found daring allies in 
her old plunderers, and in the eleventh century she gave the Grand 
duke Vladimer a wife, in the person of Anna, sister to the emperor 
Basil II.—a gift made more important by its being accompanied by his 
conversion to Christianity. 

‘A settled succession 1s the great secret of royal peace; but among 
those bold riders of the desert, nothing was ever settled, save by the 
sword; and the first act of all the sons, on the decease of their father, 
was to slaughter each other, until the contest was settled in their graves, 
and the last survivor quietly ascended the throne. 

“But war, on a mightier scale than the Russian Steppes had ever 
witnessed, was now rolling over Central Asia. The cavalry of Ghen- 
gis Khan, which came, not in squadrons, but in nations, and charged, 
not like troops, but like thunder-clouds, began to pour down upon the 
valley of the Volga. Yet the conquest of Russia was not to be added 
to the triumphs of the great Tartar chieftain; a mightier conqueror 
= him on his way, and the Tartar died. 

“His son Toushi, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, burst 
over the frontier at the head of half a million of horsemen. The 
Russian princes, hastily making up their quarrels, advanced to meet 
the invader; but their a:my was instantly trampled down, and, before 
the middle of the century, all the provinces and all the cities of Russia 
were the prey of the men of the wilderness. Novgorod only escaped. 

“The history of this great city would be highly interesting, if it 
were possible now to recover its details. It was the chief depot of 
the northern Asiatic commerce with Europe, and it had a government, 
laws, and privileges of its own, with which it suffered not even the 
Khan of the Tartars to interfere. Its population amounted to four 
hundred thousand—then nearly equal to the population of a kingdom. 
In the thirteenth century it connected itself still more effectively with 
European commerce, by becoming a member of the Hanseatic League; 
and the wonder and pride of the Russians was expressed in the well 
known half profane proverb, ‘Who can resist God, and the great Nov- 
gorod” 

“There is always something almost approaching to picturesque gran- 
deur in the triumphs of barbarism. The Turk, until he was foal enough 
to throw away the turban, was the most showy personage in the te 
The Arabs, under Mahomet, were the most stately of warriors, and 
the Spanish Moors threw all the pomp, and even all the romance, of 
Europe into the shade. Even the chiefs of the ‘Golden Horde’ seemed 
to have as picturesque a conception of supremacy as the Saracen. 
Their only city was a vast camp, in the plains between the Caspian 
and the Volga; and while they left the provinces in the hands of the 
native princes, and enjoyed themselves in the manlier sports of hunting 
through the plains and mountains, they commanded that every vassal 
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prince should attend at the imperial tent to receive permission to reign, 
or perhaps to live ; and that, even when they sent their Tartar collectors 
to receive the tribute, the Russian princes should lead the Tartar’s 
horse by the bridle, and give him a feed of oats out of their cap of 
state. 

** But another of those sweeping devastators, one of those gigantic 
executioners, who seem to have been sent from time to time to punish 
the horrible profligacies of Asia, now rose upon the north. 'Timour 
Khan, the Tamerlane of European story, the Invincible, the Lord of 
the Tartar World, rushed with his countless troops upon the sovereign- 
ties of Western Asia. This universal conqueror crushed the Tartar 
dynasty of Russia, and then burst away, like an inundation, to over- 
whelm other lands. But the native Russians again made head against 
their Tartar masters, and a century and a half of sanguinary warfare 
followed, with various fortunes, and without any other result than 
blood. 

“In the fifteenth century Russia began to assume a form. Ivan III. 
broke off the vassalage of Russia to the ‘Golden Horde.’ He had 
married Sophia, the niece of the Greek emperor, to which we may 
attribute his civilization; and he received the embassies of Germany, 
Venice, and Rome, at Moscow. His son, Ivan IV., took Novgorod, 
which he ruined, and continued to fight the Poles and Tartars until he 
died. His son Ivan, in the middle of the sixteenth century, was 
crowned by the title of Czar, formed the first standing army of Russia, 
named the Strelitzes, and established a code of laws. In 1598, by the 
death of the Czar Feodor without children, the male line of Ruric, 
which had held the throne for seven hundred and thirty-six years, and 
under fifty-six sovereigns, became extinct. 

“Another dynasty of remarkable distinction ascended the throne in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Michael Romanoff, de- 
scended from the line of Ruric by the female side, was declared Czar. 
His son Alexis was the father of Peter the Great, who, with his brother 
Ivan, was placed on the throne at the decease of their father, but both 
under the guardianship of the princess Sophia. But the princess, who 
was the daughter of Alexis, exhibiting an intention to seize the crown 
for herself, a revolution took place in 1689, in which the princess was 
sent toa convent. Ivan, who was imbecile in mind and body, surren- 
dered the throne, and Peter became sole sovereign of Russia. 

‘The accession of Peter began the last and greatest period of Rus- 
sian history. Though a man of fierce passions and barbarian habits, 
he had formed a high conception of the value of European arts, chiefly 
through an intelligent Genevese, Lefort, who had been his tutor. 

“The first object of the young emperor was to form an army ; his 
next was to construct a fleet. But both operations were too slow for 
his rapidity of conception; and, in 1697, he travelled to Holland and 
England for the purpose of learning the art of ship-building. He was 
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forced to return to Russia after an absence of two years, by the revolt 
of the Strelitzes in favour of the princess Sophia. The Strelitzes were 
disbanded and slaughtered, and Peter felt himself a monarch for the 
first time. 

“The cession of Azof by the Turks, at the peace of Carowitz in 
1699, gave him a port on the Black Sea. But the Baltic acted on him 
like a spell; and, to obtain an influence on its shores, he hazarded the 
ruin of his throne. 

“Sweden, governed by Charles XII., was then the first military 
power of thenorth. The fame of Gustavus Adolphus in the German wars, 
had given the Swedes the example and the renown of their great king; 
and Charles, bold, reckless, and half lunatic, despising the feebleness of 
Russia, had turned his arms against Denmark and Poland. But the 
junction of Russia with the “Northern League” only gave him a new 
triumph. He fell upon the Russian army, and broke it on the memo- 
rable field of Narva, in 1700. 

“Peter still proceeded with his original vigour. St. Petersburg was 
founded in 1703. The war was prosecuted for six years, until the 
Russian troops obtained a degree of discipline which enabled them to 
meet the Swedes on equal terms. In 1708, Charles was defeated in 
the memorable battle of Pultowa. His army was utterly ruined, and 
himself forced to take refuge in Turkey. Peter was now at the head 
of the northern power. Frederick Augustus was placed on the throne of 
Poland by the arms of Russia, and from this period Poland was under 
Russian influence. 

‘Peter now took the title of ‘Emperor and Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias.’ In 1716 he again travelled in Europe. In 1723 he obtained 
the provinces on the Caspian, by an attack on Persia. But his vigor- 
ous, ambitious, and singularly successful career was now come to a 
close. The death of a Russian prince is seldom attributed to the course 
of nature; and Peter died at the age of fifty-two, a time when the bo- 
dily powers are still undecayed, and the mental are in the highest de- 
gree of activity. The day, still recorded by the Russians with the in- 
terest due to his extraordinary career, was the 28th of January, 1725. 
In thirty-six years he had raised Russia from obscurity to a rank with 
the oldest powers of Europe. 

“We hasten to the close of this sketch, and pass by the complicated 
successions from the death of Peter to the reign of the empress Cathe- 
rine. 

“The Russian army had made their first appearance in Germany, in 
consequence of a treaty with Maria Theresa; and their bravery in the 
“Seven Years’ War,”’ in the middle of the last century, established 
their distinction for soldiership. 

“Peter III. withdrew from the Austrian alliance, and concluded 
peace with Prussia; but his reign was not destined to be long. At 
once weak in intellect, and profligate in habits, he offended and alarmed 
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his empress, by personal neglect, and by threatsof sending her toa con- 
vent. Catherine,a German, and not accustomed to the submissiveness 
of Russian wives, formed a party against him. The people were on 
her side; and, what was of more importance, the guards declared for 
her. An insurrection took place; the foolish Czar, after a six months’ 
reign, was dethroned, July, 1762, was sent to a prison, and within a 
week was no more. The Russians assigned his death to poison, to 
strangulation, or to some other species of atrocity. Europe talked for 
awhile of the “Russian tragedy ‘”’ but the emperor left no regrets be- 
hind him; and “Catherina, Princess of Anhalt Zerbst,’’ handsome, 
young, accomplished, and splendid, ascended a throne of which her 
— were proud; which collected round it the élite of Germany, its 
philosophers and soldiers; which the empress connected with the beauz 
esprits of France, and the orators and statesmen of England ;and which, 
during her long, prosperous, and ambitious reign, umted the pomp of 
Asia with the brilliancy and power of Europe. The shroud of the ezar 
was speedily forgotten, in the embroidered robe which Catherine threw 
over the empire. 

“But the greatest crime of European annals was committed in this 
bold and triumphant reign. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, tempted by 
the helplessness of Poland, formed a league to seize upon portions of 
its territory; and the partition of 1772 took place, to the utter asto- 
nishment of Europe, but with scarcely a remonstrance from its leading 

wers. 

‘Poland had so long been contented to receive its sovereign from 
Russia, its religious disputes had so utterly weakened the people, its 
nobility were so profligate, and its peasantry were so poor, that it had 
lost all the sinews of national defence. It therefore fell an easy prey: 
and only waited, like a slave in the market, till the bargain for its sale 
was complete. 

“In 1793, a second partition was effected. In the next year, the 
Polish troops took up arms under the celebrated Kosciusko; but the 
Russians advanced on Warsaw with a force which defied all resistance. 
Warsaw was stormed, twenty thousand gallant men were slain in its 
defence, Suwarroff was master of the unfortunate capital ; and, in 1795, 
the third and last partition — the kingdom. 

‘‘ Having performed this terrible exploit, which was to be terribly 
avenged, the career of Catherine was closed. She died suddenly in 
1796. 

“‘ Paul, her son, ascended the throne, which he held for five years— 
a mixture of the imbecility of his father, and the daring spirit of his 
mother. Zealous for the honour of Russia, yet capricious as the winds, 
he first made war upon the French Republic, and then formed a naval! 
league to destroy the maritime supremacy of England. ‘This measure 
was his ruin. England was the old ally of Russia—France was the 
newenemy. The nation hated the arrogance and the atheism of France, 
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and resolved on the overthrow of the Czar. In Russia the monarch is 
so far removed from his people, that he has no refuge among them in 
case of disaster. Paul was believed to be mad, and madness, on a des- 

tic throne, justly startles a nation. A band of conspirators broke 
into his palace at midnight, strangled the master of fifty millions of men, 
and the nation, at morning, was in a tumult of joy. 

‘* His son, Alexander, ascended the throne iaaet universal acclamation. 
His first act was peace with England. In 1805, his troops joined the 
Austrian army, and bore their share in the sufferings of the campai 
of Austerlitz. The French invasion of Poland, in two years after, he 
desperate drawn battle of Eylau, and the disaster of Friedland, led to 
the peace of Tilsit. Alexander then joined the continental system of 
Napoleon; but this system was soon found to be so ruinous to Russian 
commerce, as to be intolerable. Napoleon, already marked for down- 
fall, rejoiced to take advantage of the Russian reluctance, and instantly 
marched across the Polish frontier, at the head of a French and allied 
army amounting to the astonishing number of five hundred thousand 
men. 

“Tnfatuation was now visible in every step of his career. Instead 
of organizing Poland into a kingdom, which would have been a place 
of retreat in case of disaster or victory, and would have been a vast 
national fortification against the advance of Russia, he left it behind 
him; and, instead of waiting for the return of spring, commenced his 
campaign on the verge of winter, in the land of winter itself, and madly 
ran all the hazards of invading a boundless empire of which he knew 
nothing, of which the people were brave, united, and attached to their 
sovereign, and of which, if the armies had fled like deer, the elements 
would have fought the battle. His army perished by brigades and di- 
visions. On the returning spring, three hundred thousand men were 
found buried in the snow; all his spoil was lost, his veteran troops 
were utterly destroyed, his fame was tarnished, and his throne was 
shaken. 

“‘ He was followed into France by the troops of Russia and Germany. 
In 1814, the British army under Wellington crossed the Pyrenees, and 
liberated the southern provinces of France. In the same year, the 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian armies marched to Paris, captured the 
capital, and expelled Napoleon. The battle of Waterloo, in the year 
after, destroyed the remnant of his legions in the field, threw him into 
the hands of the British government, and exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he remained a British prisoner until he died. 

“Alexander died in 1825, at the age of forty-eight, and, leaving no 
sons, was succeeded by his brother Nicholas, the third son of Paul— 
Constantine having resigned his claims to the throne.” 

(The Emperor icholas has exhibited great energy of character and 
steadily increased the resources and power of his Empire. Poland, he 
has completely denationalized and incorporated within the Russian ter- 
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his empress, by personal neglect, and by threatsof sending her toa con- 
vent. Catherine,a German, and not accustomed to the submissiveness 
of Russian wives, formed a party against him. The people were on 
her side; and, what was of more importance, the guards declared for 
her. An insurrection took place; the foolish Czar, after a six months’ 
reign, was dethroned, July, 1762, was sent to a prison, and within a 
week was no more. The Russians assigned his death to poison, to 
strangulation, or to some other species of atrocity. Europe talked for 
awhile of the “Russian tragedy ‘” but the emperor left no regrets be- 
hind him; and ‘‘Catherina, Princess of Anhalt Zerbst,” handsome, 
young, accomplished, and splendid, ascended a throne of which her 
subjects were proud; which collected round it the élite of Germany, its 
philosophers and soldiers; which the empress connected with the beauz 
esprits of France, and the orators and statesmen of England ; and which, 
during her long, prosperous, and ambitious reign, united the pomp of 
Asia with the brilliancy and power of Europe. The shroud of the czar 
was speedily forgotten, in the embroidered robe which Catherine threw 
over the empire. 

‘But the greatest crime of European annals was committed in this 
bold and triumphant reign. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, tempted by 
the helplessness of Poland, formed a league to seize upon portions of 
its territory; and the partition of 1772 took place, to the utter asto- 
nishment of Europe, but with scarcely a remonstrance from its leading 

wers. 

“Poland had so long been contented to receive its sovereign from 
Russia, its religious disputes had so utterly weakened the people, its 
nobility were so profligate, and its peasantry were so poor, that it had 
lost all the sinews of national defence. It therefore fell an easy prey: 
and only waited, like a slave in the market, till the bargain for its sale 
was complete. 

“In 1793, a second partition was effected. In the next year, the 
Polish troops took up arms under the celebrated Kosciusko; but the 
Russians advanced on Warsaw with a force which defied all resistance. 
Warsaw was stormed, twenty thousand gallant men were slain in its 
defence, Suwarroff was master of the unfortunate capital ; and, in 1795, 
the third and last partition extinguished the kingdom. 

‘‘ Having performed this terrible exploit, which was to be terribly 
avenged, the career of Catherine was closed. She died suddenly in 
1796. 

“‘ Paul, her son, ascended the throne, which he held for five years— 
a mixture of the imbecility of his father, and the daring spirit of his 
mother. Zealous for the honour of Russia, yet capricious as the winds, 
he first made war upon the French Republic, and then formed a naval 
league to destroy the maritime supremacy of England. ‘This measure 
was his ruin. England was the old ally of Russia—France was the 
newenemy. The nation hated the arrogance and the atheism of France, 
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and resolved on the overthrow of the Czar. In Russia the monarch is 
so far removed from his people, that he has no refuge among them in 
case of disaster. Paul was believed to be mad, and madness, on a des- 

tic throne, justly startles a nation. A band of conspirators broke 
into his palace at midnight, strangled the master of fifty millions of men, 
and the nation, at morning, was in a tumult of joy. 

«« His son, Alexander, ascended the throne mak universal acclamation. 
His first act was peace with England. In 1805, his troops joined the 
Austrian army, and bore their share in the sufferings of the campai 
of Austerlitz. The French invasion of Poland, in two years after, ie 
desperate drawn battle of Eylau, and the disaster of Friedland, led to 
the peace of Tilsit. Alexander then joined the continental system of 
Napoleon; but this system was soon found to be so ruinous to Russian 
commerce, as to be intolerable. Napoleon, already marked for down- 
fall, rejoiced to take advantage of the Russian reluctance, and instantly 
marched across the Polish frontier, at the head of a French and allied 
army amounting to the astonishing number of five hundred thousand 
men. 

“Infatuation was now visible in every step of his career. Instead 
of organizing Poland into a kingdom, which would have been a place 
of retreat in case of disaster or victory, and would have been a vast 
national fortification against the advance of Russia, he left it behind 
him; and, instead of waiting for the return of spring, commenced his 
campaign on the verge of winter, in the land of winter itself, and madly 
ran all the hazards of invading a boundless empire of which he knew 
nothing, of which the people were brave, united, and attached to their 
sovereign, and of which, if the armies had fled like deer, the elements 
would have fought the battle. His army perished by brigades and di- 
visions. On the returning spring, three hundred thousand men were 
found buried in the snow; all his spoil was lost, his veteran troops 
were utterly destroyed, his fame was tarnished, and his throne was 
shaken. 

“‘ He was followed into France by the troops of Russia and Germany. 
In 1814, the British army under Wellington crossed the Pyrenees, and 
liberated the southern provinces of France. In the same year, the 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian armies marched to Paris, captured the 
capital, and expelled Napoleon, The battle of Waterloo, in the year 
after, destroyed the remnant of his legions in the field, threw him into 
the hands of the British government, and exiled him to St. Helena, 
where he remained a British prisoner until he died. 

“Alexander died in 1825, at the age of forty-eight, and, leaving no 
sons, was succeeded by his brother Nicholas, the third son of Paul— 
Constantine having resigned his claims to the throne.” 

(The Emperor icholas has exhibited great energy of character and 


steadily increased the resources and power of his Empire. Poland, he 
has completely denationalized and incorporated within the Russian ter- 
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ritory. During his reign the Ural mountains have produced immense 
quantities of gold, and filled the coffers of the government. 

The Czar has evinced a persevering and determined opposition to the 
revolutionary spirit, which has within the two past years convulsed 
the greater portion of Europe. The steps taken by him to suppress it, 
have been of so decided a character that even during the late struggle in 
Hungary, there has been no disturbance within his own dominions, and 
by the powerful aid which he afforded to Austria, the surrender of the 
— Majjars has been compelled. In Italy the agitation and con- 

ict have ceased in the occupation of Rome by the French troops, the 
capitulation of Venice to Austria, and the submission of Sardinia to the 
terms of Radetsky. In Prussia, the storm of revolution is quelled, 
whilst the legions of the Muscovite have brought the refractory sub- 
jects of the Emperor of Austria to his feet. 

In the mean time, to the astonishment of all lookers-on, the ambas- 
sador of the French Republic has been received at the Court of Rus- 
sia with the highest honours; and the President of that Republic, Louis 
Napoleon, is about forming a matrimonial alliance with the daughter 
of the King of Sweden. Thus the great powers seem to be harmoni- 
zing and shaping their measures for the restoration and establishment, 
if possible, of monarchical rule throughout all continental Europe, 
and the master spirit of the movement is Nicholas, the Czar and Au- 
tocrat of Russia.) 





(For the Register.) 


HUNGARY. 


Of all the great and startling political events of the past two years, 
not one, probably, has excited a deeper interest throughout Christen- 
dom than the recent struggle between Hungary and Austria. 

The brave and patriotic Majjars, who had baffled the arts of Aus- 
tria and routed her armies, were not daunted by the invasion of the 
Muscovite, and even for a time successfully resisted the combined power 
of two great empires; but when a belief in their success was strongest, 
and meetings were held in this country and England to offer to them 
the public expressions of sympathy and encouragement, they were 
hemmed in and overwhelmed by numbers, and surrendered uncondi- 
tionally to the generai of the Czar. Russian intervention proved fatal 
to their independence; and Kossuth, Bem, Dembinski and others, their 
late distinguished and gallant leaders, are now, like Garibaldi the Italian 
patriot, fugitives in search of an asylum where they may escape the 
*‘rebel’s fate.” 

Although the revolutionary storm has subsided, yet the interest in 
the people who have fought at such desperate odds for national rights 
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and free institutions has not abated; and we believe our readers will 
thank us for placing before them, a brief sketch of their resources, 
their omen history, and the impelling motives to the contest in which 
thay have been engaged. 

We cannot better commence this summary than with a copious ex- 
tract from the Edinburgh Review, in which are exhibited the resources, 
character, and esecnal improvements of the Hungarians in a very 
striking light. 


“The efforts of Hungary in the (late) war are a measure of her internal 
resources. ‘Those efforts have excited the more surprise, because the na- 
ture and extent of her resources are, in general, so imperfectly understood. 
In December last, at a time when civil war was raging in the south of Hun- 
gary and in Transylvania, 130,000 Austrians, moving concentrically from 
nine different quarters, passed the frontiers, Prince Windischgriitz left 
Schénbrunn, confident of returning with victory, and with the title of « De- 
bellator Hungariz.’’ ‘The game was supposed to be driven by his rangers 
into the toils, and to be there waiting unconditional surrender or destruc- 
tion. But neither the generals nor the statesmen of Hungary bated a jot 
of heart or hope. They knew the courage, the endurance, and the patriotic 
fervour of their people. Within a narrow circle, between Theiss, the Maros, 
and the Transylvania frontier, they speedily organized an army of nearly 
200,000 men. Powder-mills, cannon foundries, manufactories of muskets, 
percussion caps, and saltpetre, sprung up on the instant; and as the Croa- 
tian sulphur-mines were in the enemy’s hands, their sulphur was prepared 
from mundic, or sulphurate of iron. Within four months, the Austrians 
were driven from Hungary; so diminished in number and disorganized by 
cold, hunger, and defeat, that, but for Russian intervention, the war would 
already be at an end. 

“The defensive strength of a country depends upon its physical confor- 
mation, its artificial means of communication and resistance, and the num- 
ber, the temper, and organization of its inhabitants. A glance at the map 
shows that Hungary, by the arrangement of its mountains, plains, and rivers, 
is adapted to every species of warfare, from the guerilla to the battalion. 
Its northern bulwark, the Carpathian mountains, extends from Presburg 
and the Danube to Transylvania, a space of four hundred English miles, 
broken by only three considerable passes, Nadas, Jablonka, and Dukla, 
while the continuation of this lofty barrier is crossed by only four narrow 
defiles to the east and south—the approaches to Bukovina, Moldavia, 
Wallachia. On the south the Carnian Alps, and the rivers Saave and 
Danube, afford a frontier almost equally impracticable to an invader. The 
plains and hills on the west towards the Styrian mountains are less capable 
of defence, being more adapted to the action of large masses. Between 
Presburg and Pesth, the rivers sometimes hurry in rapid torrents, and 
sometimes stagnate in lakes and morasses. ‘The internal communication 
by roads is very irregular. Some Hungarian counties have highways which 
tival English turnpikes, while others are advanced little beyond driftways 
and tracks, bad in all seasons, and nearly impervious in autumn and winter. 
An invading army, unacquainted with the country, and incumbered with 
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baggage and artillery, will meet, therefore, with no ordinary difficulties. 
Even Austrian officers, whom previous command of Hungarian regiments 
had in some degree familiarized with the line of march, were baffled, in 
the late spring campaign, by the natural or accidental impediments they 
encountered. 

“Hungary contains an area of 110,000 English square miles, and a 
population of at least fourteen millions. ‘This extensive area is not more 
remarkable for the productiveness of its soil, its favourable climate, and 
mineral wealth, than for the various and generally promising character of 
its inhabitants. All the races of Hungary have, indeed, their several capa- 
bilities. ‘The Slovacks are intelligent, for the most part, and inclined to 
commerce ; the Croats good soldiers, and in the upper classes able employeés; 
the Servian officers, in the military frontier, are, many of them, expert 
mathematicians; while the ordinary characteristics of the Wallach are, an 
aptitude for growth and cultivation ; and of the Germans, steadiness and in 
dustry. But the Majjar—or Hungarian Proper—who has given his name 
to the country, is also the most prominent feature in the group of races. 
The genuine Majjar, like the Roman patrician, is an agriculturist, a fear- 
less, we had almost said a born rider, fond of field sports and pastoral oc- 
cupations. His figure is tall and well proportioned; his demeanour grave, 
and almost melancholy; his attachment to his home and to his municipal 
rights ardent ; his disposition peaceful, and even indolent, until he is wronged 
or oppressed—and then indomitably firm, patient, and enterprising. Since 
our attention has been turned by recent events to Hungary, we have been 
impressed by the resemblance between the Hungarian country gentleman 
and yeoman of the present day, and the English gentleman and yeoman of 
Clarendon and Lucy Hutchinson, of Walker and Vandyke. But the cha- 
racter of the Hungarian, like the resources of his native land, is not vet 
fully developed. His occasional indolence or haughtiness have to be pu nged 
away by the fiery baptism of war; and his warm affections, his firm prin- 
ciples, his active intellect, and native energy will come out the purer from 
this ordeal. 

The customary avocations of the Hungarians in time of peace have tended 
to organize and discipline them for a crisis like the present. Their law 
proceedings—for like all free people they are habitually litigious—their 
magisterial duties, and their municipal and county elections have given them 
habits of business, and taught them to act in concert. ‘Their powers of 
adaptation, decision and arrangement, have not been palsied by bureau- 
cratic maxims and official routine. Hence, while the Austrian cabinet 
vacillates between violence and concession, and is at a loss when it can- 
not be formal, Hungary has already produced im the various departments 
of war, internal administration and finance, such men as Kossuth, and 
Girgey, Csanyi, Szemere, and Duschek. During the last twenty years, 
indeed, the kingdom generally has made great progress in internal improve- 
ment. Without the aid or even the countenance of government, the Hun- 
garians have constructed roads, and called into a new existence the Danube 
by means of steamboats, built a suspension-bridge,—*‘ the wonder of Europe, 
—from Buda over to Pesth; have opened railways, and, by the embank- 
ment of the Theiss and by regulating the streams of the Maros 4nd the 
Sarviz, acquired millions of acres for pasture or tillage. Within the same 
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period the productions of agriculture have been greatly multiplied, the cul- 
ture of tobacco and oleaginous crops (rape, linseed, &c.,) encouraged, the 
breed of sheep and the quality of wool improved; while the settlements ac- 
corded to German and English artisans have introduced into the towns a 
fresh class of thriving and ingenious citizens, And all these improvements 
have been accomplished under the discouragements and drawbacks of the 
Austrian rule, by a people possessing rather the substance than the symbol 
of wealth. For although raw materials of every kind abound in Hungary, 
there is a great scarcity of money. An inlet into the commercial world, 
by a railroad from the Danube to Fiume, would relieve Hungary of its 
teeming and superfluous produce, supply capital for public works or private 
enterprise, and open new and eager markets for English manufactures.” 


It must be admitted that the foregoing extract presents very favour- 
ably the people and resources of Hungary, and had their late efforts 
been successful, it is more than probable that such a people, with such 
means at command, would have risen high in the scale of nations. 
Their political history is full of remarkable incidents, from which we 
only select such particulars as are necessary to carry out the design of 
this article. 

The Magyars, or Majjars, were originally from the Northern part 
of Asia. “Phey passed the Ural mountains in the seventh century— 
in the eighth, they penetrated towards the coast of the Black Sea, and 


thence my wn westerly, they occupied Pannonia, and permanently 


settled in Europe, about the year 887. They were called by the By- 
zantians, Hunigures or Unigures. From them, the country that had 
been successively inhabited by Gepidi, Bulgarians, Huns, Goths and 
Lombards, was called Hungary, and the people Hungarians. Their 
leader, Duke Almus, was the founder of the Arpad dynasty, which go- 
verned the nation until the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

This prince divided the land among his followers, according to the 
heads of the tribes, to all who distinguished themselves in battle. They 
were repeatedly defeated by King Henry I. and Otto, Emperors of Ger- 
many, and in 985 were induced to confine themselves within fixed limits 
and to cultivate their land. Towards the end of the tenth century, 
Christianity was introduced among them and ten bishopricks established. 

The pope sent to the then reigning Duke a crown, and this prince 
acting in unison with the magnates of the land, gave to the people a 
constitution which is still regarded by the Hungarians as a principal 
source of Jaw and right. The Magna Charta of the country, how- 
ever, was not obtained until the od 1222, and was extended by the 
Congregatio generalis regni (the Assembly of the States General) under 
King Andrew III., about the year 1300. After the death of this sove- 
reign another race of princes succeeded, some of whom were distin- 
guished for military prowess in their fierce contests with the Turks 
and Germans, and others, for their efforts in promoting commerce and 
industry, in establishing seats of learning, and in ameliorating the con- 
dition of the peasantry. 


RI RELI PE TOL OE See” ; 
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A great battle, called the battle of Mohacs or Mohatsch, in 1526 
extinguished the royal line of Jagellon, and Ferdinand of Austria was 
the first of his family to whom the Hungarian sceptre was confided. 
Notwithstanding the political necessity which made a prince of the 
house of as the ruler of the country, the Hungarians have 
always contended for their legal rights as an independent people. A 
note addressed by Count Teleki,* in behalf of the provincial govern- 
ment of Hungary to the French Republic, will show the gfounds upon 
which they put their national independence. The language of Teleki 
is as follows: 


“Hungary has ever been independent of Austria. Ferdinand I., the first 
Prince of the House of Austria that ever reigned in Hungary, received the 
crown in 1526, in accordance with an election by the Diet. He swore to 
maintain the Constitution and independence of Hungary. All his succes- 
sors took the same oath. ‘The crown of Hungary first became hereditary 
in the House of Hapsburg, in virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, passed by 
the estates of Hungary, in 1687. In 1723, this settlement was extended 
by the Hungarian Diet to the female line of the House of Hapsburg (se- 
cond Pragmatic Sanction.) But the independence of Hungary was main- 
tained and guarantied not less by these very acts than by the oaths of all 
of the kings of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, even down to our own 
days. By article 10, of the year 1790, the Emperor King Leopold II. re- 
cognised Hungary as a free and independent State in its whole Legislative 
and Administrative system. Hence the article 3, of the year 1848, by 
which a parliamentary government was settled in Hungary, introduced no 
change in its relations to Austria. This law was no more than a develop- 
ment of all the foregoing laws. It was passed by a unanimous vote of 
the two Houses in the Hungarian Diet, and was formally sanctioned by the 
king, Ferdinand V. All that we demanded of the House of Austria, was 
that our charter should henceforward be a truth; our demands did not go 
one step beyond what had been guarantied to us in succession by all our 
kings.” 


By the 10th article of the compact between Leopold and the people, 
thus referred to by Teleki, it is expressly declared that “Hungary 
was a.country free and independent in her entire system of legislation 
and government; that she was not subject to any other people, or any 
other state, but that she should have her own separate existence, and 
her own constitution, and should consequently be governed by kings 
crowned according to her national laws and customs.” 

This article was confirmed by the late Emperor Ferdinand as king 
of Hungary, on the 11th of April, 1848, and thus the constitutional 
sailspeblnate of Hungary was made as clear as any fact in history, 
having been repeatedly and solemnly recognised and renewed by the 
Emperors of Austria. ‘The devotion of the people to their free insti- 


* For the note of Teleki to the French Republic, see documents. 
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tutions has always manifested itself in a decided opposition to any in- 
fringement of their constitutional rights.—A late able writer remarks: 

‘Five times in the course of a single century (1606—1711) did the 
Hungarian people rise in defence of their constitution and of what was 
still dearer to them, their liberty of conscience.” 

The concessions of Ferdinand in 1848 to the demands of the mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Diet who came to Vienna for the purpose of 
obtaining a confirmation of charter rights, of civil and religious freedom, 
of a parliamentary government and a union of classes, were especially 
obnoxious to his imperial advisers. They alleged that the concessions 
were extorted at a time when the Emperor’s freedom of action was 
suspended by revolutionary violence. 

For an explanation of this part of the subject. viz., the demands on 
the part of the Hungarians, and the events which immediately led to 
the recent conflict between the Majjars and the Austrians, we refer the 
reader to our Historical Register of 1848, at pages 40, 41, &c., of the 
2d volume. An account of the contest itself will be found in sub- 
— pages of the history and chronicle. 

n relation to the impression, which has prevailed to some extent, 
that the recent war was a war of races—that it originated in the hos- 
tility of the Majjars to the other people who inhabit Hungary, it may 
be proper to state some facts for the purpose of correcting any errors 
that may exist on this point. That there have been disputes and ri- 
valries between the races, and that Austria fomented these difficulties, 
there can be no doubt, but the Hungarian insurrection was not confined 
to the Majjars; for Wallachs, Germans, Slovacks, Ruthenes and Jews 
united in the common cause. They were contending for the ancient 
independence of their kingdom, and in the late provincial government, 
two of the most important posts were filled by Vukovich and Dus- 
chek, the former a Servian, the latter of Sclavonic blood. 

The following statement taken from the table of Haiiffler, exhibits 
the several tribes or races existing in Hungary, and the names of those 
who united with the Majjars,— 


! in Hungary, zero} 
Wallachs. * Transylvania, 1,287,340 + 2,317,340. 
‘** Military Frontier, 100,000 
in Hungary, 986,000 
Germans. | “ Transylvania, 250,668 $ 1,422,168. 
** Military Frontier, 185,500 
Slovacks—in Hungary, 2,220,000 2,220,000. 
Ruthenes—in Hungary, 350,000 350,000. 
Wends—in Hungary, 50,000 50,000. 
‘ in Croatia, 660,000 
Orem. ; * Military Frontier, 902,066 ¢ sme 
, in Hungary, 740,000 
Gerviens. ; © Military Frontier, 208,000 a aaa 


Total 8,655,474. 
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Of these, there sided with the Majjars— 
in Hungary, 930,000 
Wallachs. ; “ Military Frontier, aameat ¥ 080,000. 
§ in Hungary, 986,000 
¢ * Military Frontier, 185,000 witabectape 
Slovacks—all, 2,220,000 2,220,000. 
Ruthenes—all, 350,000 350,000. 
4,771,000. 
The Majjars themselves amount to 4,855,670. 
The Jews who were enthusiastic on their side 250,000. 


Total 9,876,670. 


Germans. 


S. 





NEW YORK IN OLDEN TIMES. 


EARLY STATE OF THE CITY—COURTS—MEDICAL SCIENCE.* 


“Arter the Dutch had got permission of the natives to build a fort 
on the island of New York, in the year 1623, they made it in the 
form of a regular square, with four bastions, on a point of land at the 
entrance of the North and East rivers, where the government house 
was afterwards built. At different periods this fort was strengthened 
by making the stone wall thicker, and then another wall outside the 
first. ‘The Dutch director-general and the commandant, besides the 
other officers, had houses within the fort; and in 1642, a church was 
built in the south-east corner. The church and houses were burnt 
down in 1741, 

* In 1765, Governor Colden, who resided in the fort, intending to re- 
ceive into it and protect the stamp papers expected hourly from Eng- 
land, took into the fort Major James, and, by his directions, had the 
rampart of the fort prepared for defence or > to against the inhabi- 
tants, by forming embrasures of cord-wood and dirt, and mounting 
cannon. 

««When the house in the fort was burned down, and the troops were 
removed, the inhabitants dismantled the fort, and pulled down to the 
ground the north curtain which faced Broadway ; and in 1790-91, the 
fort was entirely demolished, and the stones sold or made use of to 
build the Government House. The ground was all levelled, so that no 
trace remains of the old fort, or where it stood. When they were re- 
moving the ruins of the old church or chapel, several vaults were dis- 


* Selected from Valentine’s Manual for 1849. The narrative is in homely style, 
and may not interest all our readers. The facts, however, are important, as exhi- 
biting the infancy of the great commercial metropolis of the Union, and the admi- 
nistration of justice in those early times. 
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covered. In one of them was found the remains of the lady of Lord 
Bellamont, in a leaden coffin. 

“ After this fort was built by the Dutch, the persons who came over 
from Holland to settle in America, for the purpose of trading with the 
natives for furs, &c., and who could not reside in the fort, built houses 
under the walls of the fort, and formed the first street, which they 
called Pearl Street. From time to time, as they grew in numbers, 
and found friendly intercourse with the natives, they increased the ex- 
tent of the city, which must have contained, in 1686, a number of 
houses and streets. 

“The Dutch, in imitation of what was done in Holland, built dykes 
in Broad Street, as far up as the city hall, as posts were found stand- 
ing about ten or twelve feet from the houses, on each side of the way, 
not long ago, when the street was new paved. The city was first en- 
closed with a wall or pallisades, from Trinity Church across Wall 
Street to the East river. 

“In 1744, it had pallisades, with block houses, surrounding it from 
river to river, from near the air furnace to the ship-yard, at the edge 
of what was called the meadows, on the west side. 

“ Not long before this, the water out of the fresh water pond or kol- 
lock, ran down to both rivers; to the North by a ditch, and to the 
East by a small rivulet, which became so wide as to require a log to 
be laid across it to walk on. On the hill, near the river, was a wind- 
mill. Some years before this, there was a wind-mill between what 
was called Crown street and Cortland street. Here it was, that, not 
forty years ago, the Indians still residing in the lower part of the State, 
at particular seasons of the year, came to the city and took up their 
residence, until they had disposed of their poultry, brooms, shovels, 
trays, baskets, &c. 

“In 1746, there was wheat growing where now St. Paul’s Church 
is built, and then there were not twenty houses from Division street 
to fresh water. In 1744, several Indian canoes, one after another, came 
down the East and North rivers, landed their cargoes in the basins 
near the Long bridge, and took up their residence in the yard and 
store-house of Adolphus Phillips, where they generally made up their 
baskets and brooms, as they could better bring the rough materials 
with them than ready-made baskets and brooms. They brought with 
them, if they came from Long Island, a quantity of dried clams, strung 
on sea-weed and straw, which they sold or kept for their own provi- 
sions, besides the flesh of the animals they killed. 

“Clams, oysters and fish-meat, formed the principal food, together 
with squashes and pumpkins, of the natives of the lower part of the 
State. Those in the upper part, besides the fish of the rivers, wild 
water-fowl, and animals of different kinds, Indian corn, squashes and 
pumpkins, at particular times in the spring were visited with such 
amazing flights of wild pigeons, that the sun was hid by their flocks 
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from shining on the earth for a considerable time; then it was that 
the natives laid ina great store of them against the day of need. 
From the proceedings of the Burgomasters and Schepens, as re- 
corded in the Manual of the Common Council, we make some extracts. 
The first describes a meeting of the Court to nominate officers, at which 
the celebrated Peter Stuyvesant was present. 
Tuespay, 1st February, 1661, 
In the City Hall. \ 
Present, 
The Heeren, 
Pieter ToNNEMAN, Jacos STRYCKER, 
ALLARD ANTHONY, Govert LockEeRMANS, 
Martin CrecIeER, TimorHevs Gapry, 
Corneis STEENwyck, Jacospus BAcKER. 


** At the court of the Schout, Burgomasters and Schepens, appeared 
. the Honble. Valiant Heer General Petrus Stuyvesant, to assist at the 
nomination of the succeeding Burgomasters and Schepens. 

“‘ The Heer-officer rising, asks, if any of the magistrates had any ob- 
jection that he should co-operate with the magistrates in the nomina- 
tion of succeeding Burgomasters and Schepens. Question being put, 
it was decided that he could not, inasmuch as it manifestly conflicted 
with the jurisdiction of the Heer Schout, and the laws and customs of 
the city Amsterdam, in Europe. 

*“‘ The Heer Director General decides that the Heer Schout shall have 
vote and co-nomination, assuring them that it shall be so concluded by 
the Director General and Council of New Netherland. Burgomasters 
and Schepens declare that if the Director General and Council should 
so decide, so it must be with them. 

*‘ Whereupon the Heer Director General proposed that the nomina- 
tion be postponed until the acte thereof be given to the Burgomasters 
and Schepens. 

* After some further debate over and hither, the meeting adjourned 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, which being again complete, 

“The Heer Schout, Pieter Tonneman, exhibited to the court a cer- 
tain acte from the Honble. Director General and Council of N. Nether- 
land, which reads as follows:— 

** The Director General and Council of N. Netherland comparing the 
previous with the present instruction of the Schout of this city, decide 
for cause that the Schout must preside in the court of Burgomasters 
and Schepens, and consequently have opinion and vote in the annual 
nomination of the subaltern magistrates of this city, and all other mat- 
ters wherein he is not a party. Thus done at the assembly of the 
Honble. Lords Director General and Council, holden in Fort Amster- 
dam in New Netherland, the first of February, Anno 1661. 


P. SruyveEsanT. 
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« By order of the Honble. Lords Director General and Council of 
New Netherland, was signed, 
C. V. Ruyven, Secty. 


«« Which being read in court, Burgomasters and Schepens say that it 
is contrary to the instruction, he not bringing with him his instructions, 
and that Burgomasters are thereby deprived of their authority. 

“The Heer Director General reading the instruction of the Heer 
Schout says, that by the first rank remaining to the Schout he under- 
stands the presidency. 

“Whereupon, the Heer president states that the college concludes 
that the Heer Schout shall co-operate in the nomination for the pre- 
sent time, and desist from any further, unless it be otherwise decided 
by the Honble. Lords Majores. 

“The Honble. Director General and the Heer officer are satisfied 
therewith; whereupon, the Schout, Burgomasters, and Schepens, pro- 
ceeded to nominate Burgomasters and Schepens for the ensuing year.” 


The following account of a trial held before the court of Burgo- 
masters establishes the fact that the Courts of New Amsterdam used 
torture to enforce confession. 

: Tuespay, 25th April, 1662. | 
“ Present, In the City Hall, { 
The Heeren. 
Pieter TonneMAN, Jacog STRYCKER, 
Pau.tus SunDERTZEN VANDER Grist, Jaconus Backer, 
Otor Stevenson Van CorTLANDT, Isaack GREVERAAT. 
JOHANNES DE PrysTER, 


The prisoner, Reyer Cornelissen, heard on ey ceo hath an- 
swered thereon, as appears by said interrogatories; declaring besides, 
that he — from a negro, by the new bridge, the sack of grain 


which he had thrown into the water by the cripple bush; but says, he 
does not know the negro; and gave for the corn five and a half guil- 
ders, and that he had the same corn at Andries Joghemsen’s house, 
where he lodged; declaring that he purchased a mackerel and took a 
white loaf from the house with him, and then to have carried the sack 
along, intending to bring the grain to the mill. 

“ Seletje, the wife of Andries Joghemsen, sent for to court, appears ; 
who was asked, if Reyer Cornelissen, the prisoner, lodged at her house? 
—Answers, Yes. 

“Further asked, how he behaved himself there?—Answers, Has no 
complaint against him, except that he owes her nine guilders. 

** Asked if he had a sack of corn at her house?—Answers, Saw no 
sack of corn at her house. 
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‘Whereupon, Reyer Cornelissen says he had the same under his bed. 

‘* Again asked, if she also saw him take a sack of corn with him?— 
Answers, Hath not seen. 

‘‘ And, whereas, Reyer Cornelissen denies what has been laid to his 
a by declaration, the Heer officer demands that he shall be further 
hear after having been subjected to torture! 

“ The worshipful court grant the request. 


Frmay, the 28th April, 1661. } 
In the City Hall. \ 
Present, 
The same Court. 

“The prisoner, Reyer Cornelissen, was again questioned anew on the 
four interrogatories respecting his theft, and tf such were true?—./An- 
swers, Yes. 

‘ After which, the demand and conclusion on and against Reyer Cor- 
nelissen was delivered to the worshipful court by the Heer officer. 

The worshipful court of the city having considered the demand and 
conclusion of the Heer officer, and heard the confession of the prisoner, 
Reyer Cornelissen, condemn the aforesaid Reyer Cornelissen Van Soest- 
berger, to be taken to the place where criminal justice is usually exe- 
cuted, and there to be tied to a stake, severely scourged, and banished 
out of the city’s jurisdiction for the term of ten years ; and further 
mulcted in the costs and charges of justice.” 


EARLY MEDICAL SCIENCE IN NEW YORK. 


We copy from the eloquent and elaborate discourse of the late Pre- 
sident of the New York Academy, Professor John W. Francis, the 
following account of the early state of medical science in that city. 
The details are interesting, and no less novel than instructive and 
curious. The discourse abounds in facts of singular value to the 
medical and philosophical historian. 

“New York has been signally blessed in her physicians. Imper- 
fect as are the records concerning our early Dutch doctors, I find many 
prominent individuals among them, who, to medical erudition and scien- 
tific knowledge, added experience in political councils, and rendered 
services of no small consideration to the public weal. Several came 
direct from Holland, the land of their birth and the place of their edu- 
cation. Their public trusts were for the most part assigned to them 
by the authorities of the Dutch West India Company. Johannes 

egaolensis and his son Samuel, were recognised as the most conspi- 
cuous of these public worthies; they were men of learning and charac- 
ter; the son Samuel was a physician, and received his earlier education 


at Harvard University, and graduated M.D. at Leyden. He prac- 
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tised medicine at New Amsterdam for some time; but was subsequently 
elected by the people as one of the commissioners to negotiate with the 
British the articles for the capitulation of the Province. About the 
same time Johannes La Montagne, who was also one of the council, 
was pronounced a skilful doctor of medicine. A post mortem exami- 
nation is recorded in 1691, and Johannes Kerfby! and five others of the 
faculty, testified to the accuracy of the statement set forth. The sub- 
ject was the body of Governor Slaughter, who died suddenly, under 
suspicious circumstances. The details are sufficiently minute, and 
evince an acquaintance with autopsic investigations creditable to the 
pathological knowledge of the times. There was a sufficient variety 
in the nativities of these doctors. Kerfbyl appears to have been the 
most eminent among them; he was a = of the University of 
Leyden, a member of the Colonial Legislature under the Earl of Bella- 
mont, and a friend of Leisler, he came from Holland, and died about 
1699. John Lockhart was a Scotchman; Thomas Thornhill and 
Robert Brett were Englishmen. Lucal Van Efflinchoane seems 
to have been from Germany. Gilles Gandineau, who signs himself 
Chirurgo-Physician, was a Frenchman. He was a liberal contributor 
of money to church affairs. The prevailing language of the place was 
the low Dutch; some, however, used the German, some the English, 
and others the French, while the Portuguese was used by the Sane 
The population of New York, at that period, was 4,202, including 575 
slaves. Among the records on the subject of the pathological exami- 
nations, we find that the council ordered that, eight pounds, eight shil- 
lings, be paid by Mr. Collector, to the Chirurgeons for opening and 
inspecting said body. This, I believe, may be pronounced the first or 
earliest example of a post mortem examination in the annals of our 
science in this country. John Bard and Peter Middleton, sixty years 
after, 1750, dissected, in this city, the human body, for the purpose of 
imparting medical instruction. 

** At the commencement of 1700, there arrived in this city an indivi- 
dual, whose name has, in his descendants, become familiar in our ears, 
and historical in the political annals of the Union. John Van Beuren, 
of Van Beuren, near Amsterdam, in Holland, a pupil of Boerhaave, 
and a graduate of Leyden, at the age of twenty-two years, was, upon 
the recommendation of his great teacher, appointed surgeon of a Dutch 
fleet, which sailed for New York, after touching at the coast of Africa. 
Soon after his arrival in this city, he, at the instigation of the Gover- 
nor, was chosen physician and surgeon to the then Alms House; he 
enjoyed a large practice. At the age of twenty-five he was married, 
and had five sons and three daughters, and from him issued the whole 
family of the Van Beurens. 

The distinguished Cadwallader Colden, eminent as a philosopher, 
naturalist and writer, gave us the first particular account of our climate 


in 1720. He also wrote on the Sore Throat Distemper in 1735, and 
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on the Malignant Fever, which prevailed in New York in 1741—2. 
His “ Principles of Action in Matter,” evinced great acumen, and was 
a production of high repute. His History of the Five Nations is uni- 
versally known. Colden was remarkably skilled in botanical know- 
ledge; and from the Linnean correspondence, recently published by 
Sir James Edward Smith, we find that it was Colden himself, and not 
his distinguished daughter, who received the high compliment of having 
a plant of the tetandrous class, named Coldentia. Colden was the first 
American expositor of the Linnean system in the New World. This 
classification he taught on the banks of the Hudson, almost immediate- 
ly after its announcement by the illustrious Swede. Kalm, the tra- 
veller, the Professor at Abo, a pupil of Linneus, with whom Colden 
became personally acquainted, might have given him the first intima- 
tions of the artifcial system, as it is known that its principles were 
expounded in America before they were recognised in Great Britain. 
Indeed, Hudson first naturalized the sexual system by adapting it to 
English plants, in 1762. 

“About a century ago, Dr. Johnson, of Perth Amboy, in New Jer- 
sey, was sedulously devoted to Flora, and maintained a correspon- 
dence on subjects of natural history with the philosophers of Eu- 
rope. In one of his letters, he says, he thinks the information he in- 
parts will be found profitable to an inquirer of like facts, one Mr. Lin- 
neus. I have not yet satisfied myself whether Johnson was not a 
practitioner in New York at that early date. In 1740, Isaac Dubois 
took his degree of Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, at which time he 
published a dissertation on the use and abuse of blood-letting. He, 
doubtless, had listened to the instructions of Boerhaave. He exercised 
the art in New York. Contemporary with Dubois, was a physician 
of note, of the name of John Nicoll, he was imprisoned by Leisler, and 
subsequently presided as judge on the trial of the accused Governor. 
Dr. John Bard, long a distinguished clinical practitioner in New York, 
published several papers on the yellow fever, and an essay on the nature 
and cause of the malignant pleurisy, which proved so fatal to the inha- 
bitants of Long Island in the winter of 1749. He further added to 
the usefulness of a life of great toil, by private instruction in practical 
medicine. I at present remember but one of his immediate pupils, Dr. 
Henry Mott, who exercised for many years the art, both on Long Is- 
land, where he was born, and also in this metropolis, and where he, in 
1840, died at the advanced age of eighty-three years. Dr. Mott was 
a promoter of the mercurial practice in the sore throat distemper, and 
other diseases, and was much associated during his professional career 
with Dr. Ogden and Dr. Muirson; but he will be long remembered in 
our annals as the father of Valentine Mott, the great chirurgeon of our 
times, the improver of the art, and the introductor of surgical anatom) 
and pathology in our schools of medical science. Dr. Peter Middle- 
ton’s Historical Inquiry, on the ancient and present state of medicine, 
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delivered twenty years after, 1769, was a most effective essay. Mid- 
dleton was learned, acute, and practical; in manner singularly refined, 
and of a generous nature. He arrived in this country with Dr. Wm. 
Hunter, of Scotland, who came to Rhode Island in 1752, and who was 
rendered famous by his anatomical lectures there. Middleton also 
wrote an excellent paper on croup, and was the first professor of the 
practice of physic in the newly-organized medical school connected 
with Columbia College. Middleton died in New York, in 1781. He 
was a man of rare excellence, widely known, and admired by all. 

“Dr. John Jones, ever to be remembered as a physician to chien 
ton, and the surgeon to Franklin, was a native of Long Island: he 
completed his education abroad, at London, Leyden, and Paris. As 
surgeon, he held the first rank among practitioners of the art in that 
day. In 1768, he was chosen an associate in the same school with 
Middieton. His volume on wounds and fractures, published in 1776, 
and subsequently yr attests his great qualifications. Percival 
Pott and William Hunter are to be enumerated among his scientific 


friends. Dr. Samuel Bard, the associate of Middleton, Clossy, Smith, 
Tennant and Jones, as the founder of our first medical school, was con- 
spicuous for his classical and general knowledge and his great practical 
skill in medicine. He was first professor of natura] philosophy, and sub- 
mare of clinical medicine, and was long Dean of the Faculty in Co- 


lumbia College. In his later years, he was the President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of 
New York, upon its re-organization in 1811. His acquirements while 
at Edinburg secured him the Hope medal for Botany, and Haller com- 
mended his thesis for the doctorate, “De Viribus Opi.” To Dr. Bard, 
clinical medicine and humanity at large are greatly indebted for his 
successful efforts in laying the foundation of that important institution, 
the New York Hospital. Few surpassed Bard in all the best and no- 
ble qualities which constitute intellectual and moral excellence. His 
memory is still cherished with the most grateful associations by the few 
of our venerable citizens who still abide with us. 

“Tn 1781, Dr. Richard Bayley, of this city, published his letters ad- 
dressed to Dr. William Hunter, of London, on Angina Trachealis, a 
_ tract of singular merit, and from which we are justified in giving to him 

the merit of being the first writer who understood the nature and treat- 

ment of croup. ‘He wrote a volume, of deep interest, on the yellow 
fever of New York, as it prevailed in 1795: and in which work he at- 
tempted to give distinctiveness to the terms contagion and infection. 
As Health Physician to the Port of New York, he addressed a series 
of letters to the New York Common Council on that subject, which 
more than any other fcr a long time engrossed his attention, the origin 
of the yellow fever, and the nature and expediency of quarantine laws. 
Too much cannot be said in behalf of the exertions he made to estab- 
lish our Lazaretto, and the state regulations which originally existed, 
to lessen the evils of pestilential miasmas. 
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“The first medical degree conferred in this city, was that of Bachelor 
of Medicine, in 1769, upon two candidates, Samuel Kissam and Robert 
Tucker; and in 1770, that of Doctor of Medicine, upon Samuel Kis- 
sam, the first named of these gentlemen. I must trespass a moment 
concerning this Kissam. ‘The first graduated Doctor of Medicine in 
the Western Hemisphere calls for a word or two. The family of Kis- 
sams, early left England and embarked for America. A part of them 
emigrated to Long Island, where Samuel was born, at Madnan, now 
Great Neck, about the year 1745. His father, John, had five sons, of 
whom the most eminent was Benjamin Kissam, eminently distinguished 
as a lawyer at our bar, and the preceptor of the late venerable states- 
man, John Jay. He was also the father of the late prominent surgeon, 
Dr. Richard S. Kissam. 





EARLY LAW BOOKS. 


Ir is very curious to remark that we have no distinct data of the precise 
period at which any ancient Law Treatise was written. If we may credit 


the sanguine testimony of some old chronologers,* about 441 years B. 
g } og y 


C. Mulumnius Dunvallo, or M. Dovebant, wrote two books upon the 
laws of the Britons,—1. “‘ Municipalia;” 2. “ Leges Judiciarie.”” 356 
years B. C., Mercia Proba, Queen and wife of King Gwintelim, com- 
posed a treatise upon the laws of England, in the British tongue, termed 
“Merchenleg.” 872 years A. D., Alfred, King of the West Saxons, 
compiled a work called, “ Breviarium quoddam, quod composuit ex di- 
versis legibus Trojanorum Grecorum, Britannorum, Saxonum, et Daco- 
rum.” 635 years A. D., Sigabert or Sigesbert, Orientalium Angloram 
Rex, wrote, termed “ Legum Instituta;” and King Edward the Con- 
fessor (who begun his reign A. D. 1051,) composed a work entitled, 
“Ex immensa legum congerie, quos Britanni, Romani-Angli, et Daci 
condiderunt, optima quaque selegit, ac in unam coégit, quam vocari 
voluit legem communem.”’ 

After the Conquest, Henry II. compiled a treatiset on the common 
law, and “Statutes” of En, eary divided into two tomes, and entitled, 
1. “Pro Republic’ Leges;” 2. “Statuta Regalia.” The next works 
that we have are in the reign of Henry III. 1. Bracton’s Tractate. 
2. Glanville de Legibus. And we have a few other treatises before the 
Year Books, which commence in the reign of Edward III., some of 


* Gildas Gervasius, Tilburiensis, Galf of Monmouth, William of Malmesbury, 
Polidore Vergil, Harding, Caxton, Fabian, Balaus, Sir Edward Coke, Preface, Rep. 
termed, xut’ sZoxm, The Reports. 

+ In the Red Book in the Exchequer. 
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which, though broken, yet of the best kind are in the library of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

The first law book was Littleton’s Tenures,* probably published by 
the learned judge himself, at the press of J. Letton and W. Machlinia, 
Anno 1481,} regno Edw. IV. This edition has no title, numerals or 
catch-words. ‘The type is barbarous and broken; and the text is 
crowded with abbreviations. Of this edition there are supposed to be 
five copies; 1. In the public library at Cambridge; 2. In the library 
of the Inner Temple; 3. In Earl Spencer’s library; 4. In the posses- 
sion of Mr. Johnes; 5. In the library of the Right Honourable Thomas 
Greenville. There is a fine copy in the King’s library at the British 
Museum, and which was undoubtedly printed at London by Letton 
and Machlinia, as will be seen upon a reference to a note subscribed 
at the end. 

The next edition was probably that of Machlinia, who was then 
living at Fleet Bridge, according to a note at the end. The letter in 
this edition is less rude, and more like the modern English black-let- 
ter than the letter used in the former edition. The different chapters 
of sections commence with a blank space for the illumination of the 
capital letter, which is printed in a small character at one corner. It 
has no numerals or catch-words. 

The editions of Pynson are five in number,—lIst. folio, 1516; 2d. 
duodecimo, 1525; 3d. sextodecimo; 4th and 5th, folio and without 
dates. 

Sir Edward Coke, Dugdale, and Bishop Nicolson, conjecture that the 
first edition was printed ‘‘at Rouen in Normandy, by William de Tollier 
ad instantiam Ricardi Pinson, the printer of Henry VIII.;” and that 
it was first printed about the twenty-fourth year of Henry VIILI., 
Anno 1533. But the fact of the former edition being printed by Let- 
ton and Machlinia, who were printers in the reign of Edward 1V., 
fully shows the precedence, in point of time, to be due to their joint 
impression. 

It is important to remark, that there are, at the public library, two 
ancient manuscripts of the Tenures extant in the University of Cam- 
bridge. The first is imperfect at the beginning, and in the chapter on 
warranty. It is written on vellum. The second is on paper, and only 
the second leaf is torn. This M.S. has the following passage:—Iste 
liber emptus fuit, in cemeteria S’ti Pauli, London, 27th die Julii, 
anno regis E. Ati, 20mo., 10s. 6d., 7. e., temp. Littleton, July 20. 
Edward IV., Anno, 1451. The year before his death. 


+ “The origin of Printing,” 39—40. Ame’s Hist. Typography. 
t Dr. Middleton’s Account of Printing in England. 
t Original. Judiciales. 
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THE CLERGY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY BISHOP POTTER.* 


Tue onward flow of time has brought us to a position, unlike any 
occupied by our predecessors in the sacred office. We live when, with 
the many, there is more of intelligence and thoughtfulness; but not 
perhaps when, with the few, there is more of high sagacity, or far- 
reaching faith. We live when industry has vindicated for itself a new 
and more commanding place, among the powers that direct the legis- 
lation and opinion of the world; but not when the toiling millions it 
employs are always admitted to a corresponding elevation. We live 
when there is great activity, and in some sense great and almost uni- 
versal earnestness; but not when that activity is always tempered by 
forecast, nor that earnestness duly subdued by religious feeling. We 
live when there is more of Christian faith than there was in the eigh- 
teenth century, and more of Christian toleration than there was in the 
sixteenth; but alas! it does not become us to boast that even now a 
practical and life-transforming faith or sincere toleration in the heart is 
very abundant. We live when despotism of every kind, civil and reli- 
gious, has much to fear; but not when legitimate authority, be it the 
authority of law, or the moral sway that belongs to age, wisdom, or 
parental power has every thing to hope. Practical snk dhteninecieg 
charity is more active than it once was; but it is not always more wise, 
or more patient. Institutions, usages, opinions, all are arraigned with 
a free and bold hand, and to all is applied the salutary test “by their 
fruits ye shall know them;”’ but the trial is not always conducted with 
caution or discrimination; and there is too little care to conserve the 
good, while we eradicate the ill. 

Such, I conceive, are some of the features of the age in which we live. 
Besides those which affect all classes of men, there are some that bear, 
with peculiar effect, upon our own profession. Theclergy are no longer 
the peculiar guardians and dispensers of knowledge. They are no 
longer clothed with the exclusive privilege of legislating for the Church, 
nor even of teaching it. They are no longer an independent corpora- 
tion, sovereign over the law, or exempt in good part from its jurisdic- 
tion. There was a time, when they owned hardly any but an eccle- 


* These remarks, characterized by an elevated tone and by the true spirit of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, are extracted from a late charge of the learned and eloquent 
divine, whose name is affixed. 

They will command the respectful attention and consideration of the enlightened 
and sincere of every religious sect. 
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siastical superior—when they could successfully claim a control over 
the property and persons even of laymen—when they could, almost at 
will, summon all the powers of the state to do their bidding—when the 
absent husband could hardly correspond with his wife, except through 
the clerk in orders—when all laws were drawn up, all treaties reduced 
to form, all deliberations of cabinets, and even of parliaments aided and 
guided by ecclesiastics—and when they held possession not only of 
cathedrals, churches, convents, and monasteries, but of all colleges and 
schoolsof learning also. Howdifferent is it now, when they are merged, 
by law, into the one class of citizens,—amenable to the same laws, 
mere sharers in the same intellectual and social privileges, and left to 
contend on less than equal terms for the direction of public opinion! | I 
say less than equal, not so much because of the political disabilities un- 
der which they sometimes labour, as because I fear, that the growing 
and almost morbid jealousy of interference, on the part of the clergy, 
in things secular, excludes them too much from that promiscuous com- 
merce with men, and from that free conflict with the difficulties of life, 
which seems almost essential to the utmost force of character, as well 
as to the highest degree of culture. 

And what is the duty of the ministers of Christ in such an age? Is 
it to denounce it? Is it toshut out from our hearts all respect for it— 
all sympathy with it? Is it to dwell exclusively on its defects, and 
bring these into exaggerated contrast with the fancied glories of some 
age that has gone by? Is it to war only against the outward forms 
which have been assumed by the social intellectual or religious spirit of 
the time, while we overlook or take perhaps into our very heart, the 
worst elements in that very spirit?—Or, is it our part, on the other 
hand, to idolize the age, to seize upon some of its grosser achievements, 
and to set these in array against all the past? Is it to regard the spirit 
of the age as a Divine Inspiration, which has only to move on unob- 
structed and unopposed, to accomplish, for man, the most beneficent 
results ?—Or, in fee, is it our province to regard the characteristics of 
our age as inevitable effects from causes that have been at work here- 
tofore, and to conceive that the vicissitudes of the future, like those of 
the past, must be governed by a blind and uncontrollable destiny ? 

Neither of these courses, I should suppose, was the dictate of true 
wisdom. We are placed here as teachers and guides of our time. To 
fulfil that mission as we ought, we must, in the first place, understand 
our age; we must, in the second place, sympathize to a certain extent 
with it; and we must, in the third place, be resolved that we will, God 
being our helper, do something to improve it. We must understand 
our age, in order to be understood by it. We must so far sympathize 
with its great movements, that they who are borne along by them will 
not be disinclined to listen to us; and improvement we must believe to 
be possible, or we shall not be induced to attempt it. But how can one 
understand his age, unless he be willing to see and to admit both its 
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merits and its defects;—or, how can he have due sympathy with this 
or with any period of history, unless he remember that, in all periods, 
the same corrupt heart of man holds sway; and that hence the same 
essential evils, however differing in shape or in degree, must prevail in 
all. And he who, with a right good will, would labour to exalt and 
bless mankind, must surely have faith in the efficacy of right efforts 
rightly applied; and he must go forth hopefully, in the strength of God 
and of a good cause, to his work. He must be neither a fatalist nor an 
optimist. Both the form and the spirit, the body and the pressure of 
the time, he is to accept as facts—facts which he cannot set aside, 
though he may leave them out of view; and he is to consider that it is 
through these facts, and in the light that they cast upon his path, that 
he is to labour for the service of the Church of God. These facts he 
would study and analyze by the aid of a high scriptural philosophy ; 
and he would study them, not for purposes of speculation, but that he 
may the better help to guard whatever of blessing we inherit from the 
past, and to compass whatever of blessing is possible in the future. 
Could we but station such minds, vigilant, large-hearted, forecasting, 
hopeful, at the great reservoirs of human opinion and influence, what a 
benign change might be wrought even in a single generation on the 
moral habits of mankind! The faithful and enlightened student of 
history finds, since the flood, no age or civilization that he would will- 
ingly reproduce, even if he could; and he knows full well that there 
is none, though ever so much desired, which could be reproduced; since 
the forces that now mould societies and nations are not the forces that 
they once were. He turns therefore to the Present, as an inevitable 
yet ever changing, and ever to be modified fact; and he would so work 
that this great fact shall be the harbinger of one brighter and more 
blessed soon to succeed it. The blessings that the world has gained, 
he would remember and own that he may be contented and thankful; 
the blessings that the world has still, through God’s help, to achieve, 
he would never forget, lest he be tempted to indolence or to self-com- 
placency. 


THE THORN-CROWN. 


FROM SELECTIONS OF SACRED LATIN POETRY, BY PROFESSOR 
R. C. TRENCH, OF LONDON. 


(Tue Hymnologies of the church in the middle ages contain a 
genuine religious poetry—a rythmitical expression of the deepest feel- 
ings of man. The majesty of the Latin language, which its admirers 
so much boast of, no where appears more conspicuously than in its 
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religious uses; and the rhymes resulting, as they commonly do, from 
the construction, seem to set a stamp upon the completeness of the 





expressions. ) 


Si vis veré gloriari, 

Et a Deo coronari 
Honoré et gloria, 

Hance coronam contemplari 

Studeas, atqué sectari. 

PoOrtantis vestigia. 


Hance celorum Rex portavit, 
Honoravit et sacravit 

Sacro suo capite ; 
In hac galea pugnavit 
Cum antiquum hostem stravit, 
Triumphans in stipite. 





ENGLISH VERSION. 


Man! in glory would’st theu shine? 
Would’st thou of a crown divine 
Be the eternal wearer? 
See this crown of sharpest thorn, 
Mark it well—by whom ’twas borne — 
Follow him the bearer. 


This, the King Eternal wore it; 
This he hallow’d when he bore it 

On his brow so glorious; 
This, the helm that graced his forehead, 
When that ancient foe abhorred 

Down he smote victorious. 


Hee pugnantis Helm on Soldier’s forehead shining, 
T Sencietie = Laurel Conqueror’s brow entwining, 

Tyara Pontificis: High Priest's mitre dread! 
Primurm fuit spinea *T' was of thorns! but now, behold, 
Postmodum fit aurea ’Tis become of purest 


Touched by that blest head! 


All the thorns so rough and base 

Turn‘d to gold by wend'rous grace 
In that precious blood : 

All our human thorns and briers, 

All our fierce and foul desires, 


Tactu sancti verticis. 


Spinarum aculeos 
Virtus fecit aureos 
Christi passionis; 
Que peccatis spineos 
Mortis eterne reos 





Adimplevit bonis. |  Turn’d by him to good. 
De mais colligitur | That thorn-crown of sins was wound 
Et de spinis plectitur Oblique, twisted round and round, 


Spinea perversis: 
Sed in aurum vertitur, 
Quando culpa tollitur, 

Eisdem conversis. 


Every touch a smart; 
And that crown is turn’d to golden 
When, by sin no longer holden, 
He renews the heart. 





A VISIT TO THE SULTAN. 
BY LIEUTENANT LYNCH, U. S. NAVY. 


WE were led to the entrance of the southern wing (of the palace of 
Cherighan on the Bosphorus) and again throwing off our overshoes, 
entered a lofty and spacious hall, matted throughout, with two broad 
flights of stairs ascending from the far extreme to an elevated platform 
or landing, whence, uniting in one, they issued upon the floor above. 
On the right and left of the hall were doors opening into various 
apartments, and there were a number of officers and attendants on 
either side, and stationed at intervals along the stairway, all preserving 
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a silence the most profound. The Secretary, who had gone before, 
now approached, and beckoned to us to follow. But here an unex- 
pected difficulty was presented. The chamberlain in waiting objected 
to my sword, and required that I should lay it aside. I replied, that 
the audience was given to me as an officer of the United States, anc 
that the sword was part of my uniform, and that I could not dispense 
with it. My refusal was met with the assurance that the etiquette o! 
the court peremptorily required it. I asked if the custom had been 
invariably complied with, and inquired of the dragoman whether Mr. 
Carr, our Minister, had, in conformity with it, ever attended an au- 
dience without his sword, but even as I spoke, my mind, without re- 
gard to precedent, had come to the alternative, no sword, no audience. 

Whether the Secretary had, during the discussion, referred the mat- 
ter to a higher a could not tell, for my attention had been so 
engrossed for some minutes, that I had not noticed him. He now came 
forward, however, and decided that I should retain the sword. At 
this I truly rejoiced, for it would have been unpleasant to retire after 
having gone so far. It is due to Mr. Brown, the dragoman, to say 
that he sustained me. 

The discussion at an end, we ascended the stairway, which was 
covered with a good and comfortable, but not a costly carpet, and 
passed into a room more handsomely furnished and more lofty, but in 
every other respect of the same dimensions as the one immediately be- 
low it. A rich carpet was on the floor, a magnificent chandelier, all 
crystal and gold, was suspended froia the ceiling, and costly divans 
and tables, with other articles of furniture, were interspersed about the 
room, but I had not time to note them, for on the left hung a gorgeous 
crimson velvet curtain, embroidered and fringed with gold, and towards 
it the Secretary led the way. His countenance and his manner exhi- 
bited more awe than I had ever seen depicted in the human counte- 
nance. He seemed to hold his breath, and his step was so soft and 
stealthy, that once or twice I stopped, under the impression that I had 
left him behind, but found him ever beside me. 

There were three of us in close proximity, and the stairway was 
lined with officers and attendants, but such was the death-like stillness 
that I could distinctly hear my own foot fall, which, unaccustomed to 
palace regulations, fell with untutored republican firmness upon the 
royal floor. If it had been a wild beast slumbering in his lair that we 
were about to visit, there could not have been a silence more deep!y 
hushed. 

Fretted at such abject servility, I quickened my pace towards the 
curtain, when Sheffie Bey, rather gliding than stepping before me, 
cautiously and slowly raised a corner for me to pass. Wondering at his 
subdued and terror-stricken attitude, I stepped across the threshold, and 
felt, without yet perceiving it, that I was in the presence of the Sultan. 

The heavy folds of the window curtains so obscured the light, that it 
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seemed as if the day were drawing to a close, instead of being at its 
high meridian. 

As with the expanding pupil the eye took in surrounding objects, 
the apartment, its furniture, and its royal tenant, presented a different 
scene from what, if left to itself, the imagination would have drawn. 

The room less spacious, but as lofty as the adjoining one, was fur- 
nished in the modern European style, and, like a familiar thing, a stove 
stood nearly in the centre. On a sofa by a window, through which 
he might have looked upon us as we crossed the court, with a crimson 
tarbouch, its gold button and blue silk tassel on its head, a black silk 
*kerchief around his neck, attired in a military blue frock and panta- 
loons, and polished French boots upon his feet, sat the monarch, with- 
out any of the attributes of sovereignty about him. 

A man, young in years, but evidently of delicate and impaired con- 
stitution, his wearied and spiritless air was unrelieved by any indication 
of intellectual energy. He eyed me fixedly as I advanced, and on him 
my attention was no less riveted. As he smiled I stopped, expecting 
that he was about to speak, but he motioned gently with his hand for 
me to approach yet nearer. Through the interpreter he then bade me 
welcome, for which I expressed my acknowledgments. 

The interview was not a protracted one. In the course of it, as 
requested by Mr. Carr, I presented him, in the name of the President 
of the United States, with some biographies and prints, illustrative of 
the character and habits of our North American Indians, the work of 
American artists. He looked at some of them, which were placed be- 
fore him by my attendant, and said that he considered them as evi- 
dences of the advancement of the United States in civilization, and 
would treasure them as a souvenir of the good feeling of its govern- 
ment towards him. At the word civilization pronounced in French I 
started; for it seemed singular, coming from the lips of a Turk, and ap- 
plied to our country. I have since learned that he is but a student in 
French, and presume that by the werd “civilization”’ he meant the 
arts and sciences. 

When about to take my leave, he renewed the welcome, and said 
that I had his full authority to see any thing in Stamboul I might 
desire. 

While in his presence, I could not refrain from drawing comparisons 
and moralizing on fate. There was the Sultan, an Eastern despot, 
the ruler of mighty kingdoms, and the arbiter of the fate of millions of 
his fellow creatures; and, face to face, a few feet distant, one, in rank 
and condition, among the humblest servants of a far-distant republic, 
and yet, little as life has to cheer, I would not change position with 
him, unless I could carry with me my faith, my friendships, and my 
aspirations. 

My feelings saddened as I looked upon the monarch, and I thought 
of Montezuma. Evidently like a northern clime, his year of life had 
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known two seasons only, and he had leaped from youth to imbecility. 
His smile was one of the sweetest I ever looked upon; his voice almost 
the most melodious that I had ever heard; his manner gentleness itself, 
and every thing about him bespoke a kind and amiable disposition. He 
is said to be very affectionate, to his mother especially, and is generous 
to the extreme of prodigality. But there is that indescribably sad ex- 
pression in his countenance, which is thought to indicate an early 
death. A presentiment of the kind mingled perhaps with a boding fear 
of the overthrow of his country, seems to pervade and depress his spirits. 
In truth, like Damocles, this descendant of the Caliphs sits beneath a 
suspended fate. ‘Through him the souls of the mighty monarchs who 
have gone before, seem vo brood over the impending fate of an empire 
which once extended from the Atlantic to the Ganges, from the Cau- 
casus to the Indian Ocean. 


AARON BURR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Tue history of every nation is fraught with romantic incidents. 
England has the story of her Alfred; Scotland of her Wallace, her 
Bruce, her Mary, and her Charles Stuart; Ireland her Fitzgerald; 
France her Man with the Iron Mask and Marie Antoinette; Poland 
her Thaddeus, and Russia her Siberian Exiles. But we very much 
doubt whether any exceeds in interest the singularly touching story of 
Aaron Burr and his highly accomplished, his beautiful and devoted 
daughter Theodosia. The rise and fall of Burr in the affections of his 
countrymen, are subjects of deep historical interest. At one time we 
see him carried on the wave of popular favour to such giddy heights 
that the Presidency itself seemed almost within his grasp, which he 
only missed to become the second officer in the new republic. He became 
Vice-President of the United States. How rapid his rise! and then 
his fall, how sudden, how complete! In consequence of his duel with 
Gen. Hamilton, he became a fugitive from justice, is indicted for murder 
by the Grand Jury of New Jersey, flies to the South, lives a few months 
in obscurity, until the meeting of Congress, when he comes forth and 
again takes the chair as President of the Senate. After the term ex- 
pires, he goes to the West, becomes the leading spirit in a scheme of 
ambition to invade, Mexico, (very few will now believe that he sought 
a dismemberment of the Union,) is brought back a prisoner of state to 
Richmond, charged with high treason, is tried and acquitted, is forced 
to leave his native land, and go to Europe. In England he is sus- 
pected, and retires to France, where he lives in reduced circumstances, 
at times not being able to procure a meal of victuals. 

After an absence of several years, he finds means to return home. 
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He lands in Boston without a cent in his pocket, an object of distrust 
to all. Burr had heard no tidings of his daughter since his departure 
from home. He was anxious to hear from her, her husband, and her 
boy, an only child, in whom his whole soul seemed bound up. The 
first news he heard was that his grandchild died while he was an out- 
cast in foreign lands, which stroke of Providence he felt keenly, for he 
dearly loved the boy. Theodosia, the daughter of Burr, was the wife 
of Governor Allston, of South Carolina. She was married young, and 
while her father was near the zenith of his fame. She was beautiful 
and accomplished, a lady of the finest feelings, an elegant writer, a 
devoted wife, a fond mother, and a most dutiful and loving daughter, 
who clung with redoubled affection to the fortunes of her father, as 
the clouds of adversity gathered around him, and he was deserted by 
the friends whom he formerly cherished. The first duty Burr per- 
formed after his arrival here, was to acquaint Mrs. Allston of his re- 
turn. She immediately wrote back to him that she was coming to see 
him, and would meet him in a few weeks in New York. This letter 
was couched in the most affectionate terms, and is another evidence of 
the purity and power of woman’s love. 

In the expectation of seeing his daughter in a few days, Burr re- 
ceived much pleasure. She had become hisall on earth. Wife, grand- 
child, friends, all were gone; his daughter alone remained to cheer and 
solace the evening of his life, and welcome him back from his exile. 
Days passed on—then weeks—and weeks were lengthened into months 
—yet naught was heard from Mrs. Allston. Burr grew impatient, 
and began to think that she too had left him, so apt is misfortune to 
doubt the sincerity of friendship. At length he received a letter from 
Mr. Allston, inquiring if his wife had arrived safe, and stating that she 
had sailed from Charleston some weeks previous, in a vessel chartered 
by him on purpose to convey her to New York. Not receiving any 
tidings of her arrival, he was anxious to learn the cause of her silence. 

What had occurred to delay the vessel ?—why had it not arrived ?— 
these were questions which Burr could ask himself, but no one could 
answer. 

The sequel is soon told. The vessel never arrived. It un- 
doubtedly foundered at sea, and all on board perished. No tidings 
have ever been heard respecting the vessel, the crew, or the daughter 
of Aaron Burr—all were lost. This last sad bereavement was only 
required to fill Burr’s cup of sorrow. ‘The last link was broken” 
which bound him to life. The uncertainty of her fate but added to 
the poignancy of his grief. Hope, the last refuge of the afflicted, be- 
came extinct when years had rolled on, and yet no tidings of the loved 
and lost one were gleaned. 

Burr lived in New York until the year 1836, we believe, when he 
died. The last years of his life were passed in comparative obscurity. 
Some few old friends, who had never deserted him, were his compa- 
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nions; they closed his eyes in death, and followed his body to the grave, 
where it will rest till the trump of the Almighty shall call it into 
judgment. 

Such is a brief sketch of the latter part of the strange and eventful! 
history of Aaron Burr. None of the family now live—it has become 
extinct—and his name but lives in the history of his country and in the 
remembrance of those who knew him. 





GREEN TEA—HOW COLOURED. 


Duriné a visit I paid to a tea manufactory, in the city of Shanghae, 
I happened to meet some merchants who came from the celebrated 
green tea district of Wheychou. Thinking this a good opportunity for 
obtaining some information regarding the mode of colouring green teas, 
and as I was accompanied by Mr. M‘Donald, an excellent Chinese 
scholar, I had some questions put to them on this subject. They would 
not acknowledge that any colouring matter was used in the manufac- 
ture of their teas, and pretended to laugh at the idea of such a thing. 
They said, moreover, that they were aware the practice of colouring 
was a common one about Canton, where inferior teas were made,—but 
that they never coloured their teas in Wheychou. They then skilfully 
enough tried to change the subject by selling us that we should not 
give credence to all we heard. “If we did so,” said they, “we would 
make some strange mistakes with regard to the productions and manu- 
factures of your country. For example,” they continued, “it is com- 
monly reported that you buy our teas in order to convert them into 
opium and re-sell them in that form tous. Now, we do not believe that 
do that ;—and neither should you believe all you hear about the co- 
ouring of our green teas.” After giving us this sage advice, they asked 
us very gravely how we used this tea in England,—and if it was true 
that we had the leaves boiled and beat up with sugar and milk? 

It is, however, a difficult thing to get the truth out of a Chinaman; 
and from information which I had received I knew quite well that our 
Wheychou friends were deceiving usin the present instance. Shortly 
afterwards I had an opportunity of seeing the whole process; and as it 
is one of considerable interest, I noted it down at the time with great 
care, and now send you a copy of my observations. 

The superintendent of the tea makers managed the colouring part of 
the business himself. In the first place, he procured a portion of indigo 
which he threw into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a chemist’s mortar, 
and crushed it into a fine powder. He then burned a quantity of gypsum 
in the charcoal fires which were roasting the tea. ‘The object of this 
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was to soften the gypsum in order that it might easily be pounded into 
a fine powder in the same manner as the indigo had been. When taken 
from the fire, it readily crumbled down, and was reduced to powder in 
the mortar. These two substances having been thus prepared, were 
then mixed up in the proportion of four parts gypsum to three of indigo, 
and together formed a light blue powder which in this state was ready 
for use. ‘This colouring matter was applied to the tea during the last 
process of roasting. The Chinese manufacturer having no watch to 
guide him, uses a joss stick* to regulate his movements with regard to 
time. He knows exactly how long the joss stick burns, and it of course 
answers the purpose of a watch. About five minutes before the tea 
was taken out of the pans, the superintendent took a small porcelain 
spoon and lifted out a portion of the colouring matter from the basin 
and scattered it over the tea in the first pan; he did the same to the 
whole, and the workmen turned the leaves rapidly round with their 
hands in order that the colour might be well diffused. 

During this part of the operation the hands of the men at the pans 
were quite blue. I could not help thinking that if any drinker of green 
tea had been present during this part of the process his taste would have 
been corrected—and,I hope I may be allowed to add, improved. It 
seemed perfectly ridiculous that a civilized people should prefer these 
dyed teas to those of a natural green. No wonder that the Chinese con- 
sider the nations of the West as “ barbarians.”” One day Mr. Shaw, a 
merchant in Shanghae, asked the Wheychou Chinamen their reasons for 
dyeing their teas: they quietly replied, that as foreigners always paid a 
higher price for such teas, they of course preferred them—and that such 
being the case, the Chinese manufacturer could have no objection to sup- 
ply them! 

I took some trouble to ascertain precisely the quantity of colouring 
matter used in the process of dyeing green teas ; certainly not with the 
view of assisting others, either at home or abroad, in theart of colouring, 
but simply to show green tea drinkers in England—and more particular- 
ly in the United States of America—what quantity of gypsum and indigo 
they eat or drink in the course of the year. To 144 pounds of tea were 
applied rather more than an ounce of colouring matter. For every 
hundred pounds of green tea which are consumed in England or America, 
the consumer really eats more than half a pound of gypsum and indigo: 
—and I have little doubt that in many instances Prussian blue is sub- 
stituted for indigo. And yet, tell these green tea drinkers that the 
Chinese eat dogs, cats and rats, and they will hold up their hands in 
amazement and pity the taste of the poor Celestials. 

In five minutes from the time of the colour being thrown into the pan 
the desired effect was produced. Before the tea was removed the su- 
perintendent took a tray and placed a handful from each pan upon it. 


* A small reed, covered with odoriferous dust, which the Chinese use to bum before idols. 
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These he examined at the window to see if they were uniform in colour ; 
and if the examination was satisfactory he gave the order to remove the 
tea from the pans—and the process was complete. It sometimes hap- 
pened that there was a slight difference amongst the samples: and in 
that case it was necessary to add more colour, and consequently keep 
the tea a little longer in the pan.— Foreign Correspon. Atheneum. 





THE TOMATO. 


Tuis plant or vegetable, sometimes called Love-Apple or Jerusalem 
Apple, which belongs to the same genus with the potato, was first found 
in South America. The use of this fruit as food, is said to have been 
derived fromthe Spaniards. It has been long used also by the French 
and Italians. The date of its introduction to this country is unknown. 
It is said that the tomato has been used in some parts of Illinois for 
more than fifty years. Its introduction on our tables, as a culinary 
vegetable, is of recent date. Thirty years ago in this vicinity, it was 
scarcely known, except as an ornainent to the flower garden, and for 
pickling. It is now cultivated in all parts of the country, and found 
either in a cooked or raw state on most tables. In warm climates it is 
said, that the tomato is more used than in the northern, and has a more 
agreeable taste. It is now much used in various parts of the country, 
in soups and sauces, to which it imparts an agreeable acid flavour; 
and is also stewed and dressed in various ways, very much admired, and 
many people consider it a great luxury. 

We often hear it said that a relish for this vegetable is an acquired 
one; scarcely any person at first liking it, but eventually becoming very 
fond of it. It has, indeed, within a few years, come into very general 
use, and is considered a particularly healthy article. A learned medical 
professor in the West pronounces the tomato to be a very wholesome food 
in various ways, and advises the daily use of it. He says that it is 
very salutary in dyspepsia, and indigestion, and is a good antidote to 
bilious disorders, to which persons are liable in going from a northern 
to a warmer climate. He recommends the use of it also in diarrhea, 
and thinks it preferable to calomel. 

The tomato is a tender, herbaceous plant of rank growth, but weak, 
fetid and glutinous. The leaves resemble those of the potato, but the 
flowers are yellow and arranged in large divided branches. The fruit 
is of light yellow, and a bright red colour, pendulous, and formed like 
the large squash-shaped pepper. There are smaller varieties, one pear- 
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shaped variety, also red and yellow. These are eaten and relished by 
many from the hand. The red are best for cooking—the yellow for 
slicing like cucumbers, seasoned with pepper, salt and vinegar, and 
eaten raw. 

The seed should be sown in the early part of March, ina slight hot 
bed, and the plants set out in the open ground early in May. In private | 
grounds it will be necessary to plant them near a fence, or to provide H 
trellises for them to be trained to, in the same manner as for nastur- 
tians; they will, however, do very well if planted out four feet distant 
from each other every way. But a nice way to keep the plant erect, 
and the fruit from the ground is to drive down four stakes, so as to 
make a square, say two feet each way, around the stakes. These will 
keep the vines from falling, and expose the fruit nicely to the sun for 
ripening. They will bear till frost.—Journal of Agriculture. 





ANTIQUITY OF TREES 


An interesting item from the justly celebrated Lindley, his Vegetable Kingdom.— 
London, 1846. 





















‘Tne distinguished botanist Martins states that in Brazil are found 
a kind of locust trees, which fifteen Indians with outstretched arms 
could just embrace at the bottom—they measured eighty-four feet in 
circumference, and sixty feet where their boles (bodies) became cylin- 40 
drical. 

‘“‘ By counting the concentric rings— Martins arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they were of the Age of Homer, and three hundred and ae 
thirty-two years old in the days of Pythagoras. Another was counted, ‘ 
and carried up to four thousand one hundred and four years, far é 
beyond the time of our Saviour.” 

When we reflect upon the brevity of animal and vegetable life—in 
the presence of such a tree, how can we fail to behold such a life as 
it had without feelings of awe! What causes such a difference in ae 
behalf of this tree? For after all it is true living—it drinks the dews 
and the rains—moves in all the breezes and storins, breathes the air and 
feels the electric spark—and has done so since the earth was young! His 

Forty times the age of the most venerable of the race—four or five 
times older than Methuselah! As old as some of our phenomenic 
changes—beginning where a different phenomena of vegetation had 
recently ceased.— Judge Meigs. 
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In connexion with the interesting fact stated on the preceding page, 
for which we are indebted to the Recording Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute, we add some further instances, which seem to be well 
established, and are truly astonishing. 

We may remark, that within a few years, both in America and 
France, the age and size of trees have been discussed in a very phi- 
losophical manner; especially by M. Decandolle, a great botanist who 
investigated fully the aerilecs of plants, and pubiished an elaborate 
and profound paper entitled “ the Antiquity of Trees.” 


* A certain Baobab tree of Africa is considered by Humboldt as the 
oldest organic monument of our planet; and Adanson, a distinguished 
botanist, by ingenious calculations, has ascertained its age to be 5150 
years. ‘The method adopted by Adanson for finding its age, was by 
making a deep cut in the side of the trunk, and counting the concentric 
rings, by which he ascertained how much the tree had grown, in three 
centuries; and having already learned the growth of young trees, he 
established his general law through the average growth. The enor- 
mous dimensions of the trunk of this tree bear a striking disproportion 
to the other parts. Examples of the species have been seen, which, 
with a trunk ninety feet in circumference, were only twelve feet in 
height. A still larger one was seen by Mr. Golberry in the valley of 
the two Gagnacks in Africa; it was thirty-four feet in diameter. The 
fluwer is of the same gigantic proportions as the tree. Such colossal 
masses of timber might be hollowed out into by no means straitened 
dwelling-houses. 

“One of the most celebrated trees described by travellers of recent 
times, is the Great Dragon tree of the island of Teneriffe. It derives 
its name of dragon’s blood, by which it is popularly known, from the 
circumstance of a liquor of a deep red colour like blood flowing from its 
hoary trunk during the dog-days. This exudation soon becomes dry and 
brittle by the action of the atmosphere, and is the true dragon’s-blood of 
the apothecaries, and other venders. The wonderful size and appearance 
of this tree excited the admiration of Humboldt, who thus describes it: 
—‘ We were told that the trunk of this tree, which is mentioned in 
some very ancient documents as marking the boundaries of a field, was 
as gigantic in the fifteenth century as it 1s at the present moment. Its 
height appeared to us to be about fifty or sixty feet; its circumference 
near the root is forty-five feet. . . . The trunk is divided into a 
great number of branches, which rise in the form of a candelabrum, and 
are terminated by tufts of leaves, like the yucca which adorns the val- 
ley of Mexico. It still bears every year, both leaves and fruit. Its 
aspect feelingly recalls to mind ‘that eternal youth of nature’ which 
is an inexhaustible source of motion and of life.” This giant plant was 
laid prostrate by a tempest in 1822. 

“The fact here noticed by the learned traveller, that the tree annu- 
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ally bore leaves and fruit, affords indubitable proof of a very remark- 
able circumstance connected with the vegetable kingdom. In man and 
all other animals, we find an organization and a process of life going 
on which is destined to cease at a certain period. Mortality is written 
in irrevocable characters on every thing which treads the earth, or 
wings the air, or cleaves the flood. Life in these, is like sand in the 
hour-glass ; its very motion, so to speak, involves the necessity of its be- 
coming exhausted at last, and ceasing to move. But it is otherwise 
with trees. They appear to possess the power of growing on for ever 
without exhibiting any symptoms of decay, unless from accidental or 
extraneous causes. 

“‘Cypresses of gigantic dimensions are met with in Mexico. At 
Atlexo there is one seventy-six feet in girth; and another at St. Maria 
del Tuli, in the province of Oaxaca, which is one hundred and eighteen 
feet in circumference! This is larger than the dragon tree of the Ca- 
naries, and all the baobabs of Africa. ‘ But,’ says Humboldt, ‘on ex- 
amining it narrowly, M. Anza observes, that what excites the admira- 
tion of travellers is not a single individual, but that three united trunks 
form the famous Sabino of Santa Maria del Tuli.’ The fact of the 
threefold nature of the stem, seems to have escaped the notice of some 
writers; it is of importance in determining which is really the largest 
organic monument of our planet. There is another cypress at Cha- 
pultepec in the same region, which is said to be one hundred and seven- 
teen feet ten inches round, and the younger Decandolle considers it 
even older than the baobab of Adanson. 

“One of the most curious and beautiful of nature’s productions, is 
the Banian or Burr tree, the Ficus Indica of botanists. Each tree 
forms in itself a grove, composed of numerous stems connected to- 
gether, some of which are of the size of a large tree. On the island of 
Nerbuddah, near Baroach, in Hindostan, there is still standing a cele- 
brated banian called the Cubbeer Burr. The tradition of the natives 
is, that it is three thousand years old. It is supposed by some to be 
the same tree that was visited by Nearchus, one of Alexander the 
Great’s officers. The large trunks of this tree amount in number to 
350, the smaller ones exceed 3000, and each of these is constantly 
sending forth branches and hanging roots to form other trunks. The 
circumference of this remarkable plant is nearly 2000 feet. Milton, 
in his “ Paradise Lost,’’ has described one of these trees as that of 
whose leaves our first parents ‘made themselves aprons’ after the fall. 








‘Soon they chose 

The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad dad long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over-arched, and echoing walks between.’ 
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The following remarks are very apposite to the subject :— 

“Trees have figured in literature, and struck their roots deep in the 
poetry of all ages. Although a taste for the picturesque does not 
characterize the ancients, and there is little description of natural scenery 
in their prose works, yet we find exceptions in regard to trees. One 
remarkable instance will promptly occur to all classical scholars: it is 
the famous platanus, in the shade of which Socrates kept his place while 
he discoursed, constantly moving from the sun; it is mentioned both by 
Plato and Cicero. The choral allusions to groves, in Greek Tragedy, 
are also familiar. The Latin word /ucus, carried religious associations 
which belonged to no other term, and was shadowy with such imagina- 
tions as hover over Virgil’s line, 


Et caligantem nigra formidine ]ucum. 


** These superstitions were founded on natural sentiment; as he may 
understand who will recall some twilight hour, when he found himself 
musing and gazing into the recesses of a dark ancient tree till over- 
taken by night. The poet is one who can unfold the Herculanean 
papyrus of such thoughts, and decipher the hieroglyphic of imagina- 
tion, and translate the vagueness of these inklings into the idiom of 
common life. Perhaps it has never been more completely done than 
by Wordsworth, in the Yew Trees: 

‘A pillar’d shade, 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 
With unrejoicing berries, ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide—Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and foresight— Death the skeleton, 
And Time the shadow,’—etc. 


“T wish attention were more frequently drawn, by parents and other 
educators, to the individuality of great trees, which have each their 
physiognomy, as much as so many men. And could we read the cha- 
racter, in these lineaments of trunk and boughs and ‘shadowing shroud,’ 
we should read the impressions of spring tides, of droughts, and of tem- 
pests. An old tree is an old friend, and we do well to take pains 
that our sons may hereafter love its very wrinkles. The tree of the 
park, and the tree of the forest, are as different as the old knotty, 
gnarled, unmovable baron, and the alert, smooth, thriving, average 
dweller in cities. The same reasons operate in both cases. Character 
becomes more inspissated, juicy, full of tannin and fibrin, where there 
has been elbow-room for the mighty branches to wrestle with the 
winds. Look at an ‘old field’ of the South, in which a thousand young 
pines have sprung up spontaneously, side by side, and you are instantly 
reminded of a boarding-school of sweet young ladies; the same name 
would do for all. On the other hand, I do , 6 a solitary tree, fit 
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for Druids, and predominating over a waste meadow, which is so re- 
verend in its eloquence that it preaches a sermon to me whenever | 
pass or contemplate it. ‘Those mossed trees, that have outlived the 
eagles,’ should covenant with us to leave something of their kind for 
our descendants.” 





POETRY. 


Tue world is full of Poetry—the air 

Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veil’d 
And mantled with its beauty; and the walls, 
That close the universe with crystal in, 

Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies, too perfect, and too high, 
For aught but beings of celestial mould, 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power. 


The year leads round the seasons, in a choir 
For ever charming and for ever new ; 
Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay, 
The mournful, and the tender, in one strain, 
Which steals into the heart, like sounds, that rise 
Far off, in moonlight evenings, on the shore 
Of the wide ocean resting after storms ; 

Or tones, that wind around the vaulted roof, 
And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 

Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand 
Skilful, and moved with passionate love of art, 
Plays o’er the higher keys, and bears aloft 
The peal of bursting thunder, and then calls 
By mellow touches, from the softer tubes, 
Voices of melting tenderness, that blend 

With pure and gentle musings, till the soul 
Commingling with the melody is borne, 

Rapt, and dissolved in ecstasy, to Heaven. 
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’Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file, and metrical array ; 

Tis not the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 
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And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 
Man with the world around him, in a chain 
Woven of flowers, and dipp’d in sweetness, till 
He tastes the high communion of his thoughts, 
With all existences in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 
*Tis not the noisy babbler, who displays, 

In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 
Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 
That overload their littleness. Its words 

Are few, but deep and solemn; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 

Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 
His language wing’d with terror, as when bolts 
Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 
Commission’d to affright us, and destroy. 





THE WEAVER’S SONG. 


Weave, brothers, weave !—Swiftly throw 
The shuttle athwart the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty, but no perfume! 
Come, show us the rose, with a hundred dyes, 
The lily that hath no spot; 
The violet, deep as your true loves’ eyes, 
And the little forget-me-not! 
Sing, brothers, sing! weave and sing! 
"Tis good both to sing and to weave: 
*Tis better to work than live idle; 
"Tis better to sing than to grieve. 


Weave, brothers, weave !— Weave and bid 
The colours of sun-set glow! 

Let grace in each gliding thread be hid, 
Let beauty about you blow! 

Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure, 

And time nor chance shall your work untwine, 
But all—like a truth—endure ! 

So—sing, &e. 





Poetry. 


Weave, brothers, weave !— Toil is ours; 
But toil is the lot of men: 

One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 
One soweth the seed again! 

There’s not a creature, from the thron’d king 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 

That knows half the pleasure the seasons bring, 
If he have not his share of toil ! 

So—sing, &c. 





VOICE OF THE PESTILENCE. 


Breathless the course of the Pale White Horse, 
Bearing the ghastly form— 

Rapid and dark as the spectre bark 
When it sweeps before the storm! 

Balefully bright through the torrid night 
Ensanguined meteors glare— 

Fiercely the spires of volcanic fires 
Stream on the sulphurous air! 


Shades of the slain through the murderer’s brain 
Flit terrible and drear— 
Shadowy and swift the black storm drift 
Doth tremble the atmosphere! 
3ut swifter than all, with a darker pall 
Of terror around my path, 
I have arisen from my lampless prison— 
Slave of the High God’s wrath! 


A deep voice went from the firmament, 
And it pierced the caves of earth— 
Therefore | came on my wings of flame 
From the dark place of my birth! 
And it said, “Go forth from the south to the north, 
Over yon wandering ball— 
Sin is the King of the doomed thing, 
And the sin-beguiled must fall !’’ 


Forth from the gate of the Uncreate, 
From the portals of the abyss— 

From the caverns dim where vague forms swim, 
And shapeless chaos is! 

From Hades’ womb—from the joyless tomb 
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Of Erebus and Old Night— 
From the unseen deep where Death and Sleep 
Brood in their mystic might— 
I come—I come—before me are dumb 
The nations aghast for dread— 
Lo! I have past as the desert blast, 
And the millions of earth lie dead. 


A voice of fear from the hemisphere 
Tracketh me where I fly— 

Earth weeping aloud for her widowhood— 
A wild and desolate cry ! 

Thrones and dominions beneath my pinions 
Cower like meanest things— 

Melt from my presence the pride and the pleasance 
Of pallor-stricken kings! 

Sorrow and mourning supremely scorning, 
My throne in the boundless air— 

My chosen shroud is the dark-plumed cloud— 
Which the whirling breezes bear! 


Was I not borne on the wings of the morn 
From the jungles of Jessore, 

Over the plain of the purple main 
To the far Mountain shore ? 

To the isles which sleep on the sunbright deep 
Of a coral-paved sea; 

Where the blue waves welter beneath the shelter 
Of Heaven’s serenity ? 

From the womb of the waters, athirst for slaughters, 
I rose that thirst to sate— 

These green isles are graves in the waste of the waves— 
This beauty is desolate! 

From the wide Erythrean the noise of my pean 
Rolled on the southern blast— 

Eternal Taurus made answering chorus 
From the glaciers lone and vast! 

Did I not pass his granite mass ; 
And the rigid Caucasian hill— 

Over burning sands—over frost-chained lands, 
Borne at my own wild will? 


Then hark to the beat of my hastening feet, 
Thou shrined in the sea; 

Where are the dreams that the ocean streams 
Would be safety unto thee? 

Awaken! awaken! my wings are shaken, 
Athwart the troubled sky 

Streams the red glance of meteor lance 
And the glare of my eager eye. 





Poetry. 


Hearken, oh hearken! my coming shall darken 
The light of thy festal cheer; 

In thy storm-rocked home on the northern foam, 
Nursling of Ocean—hear !* 





THE MAN OF ROSS, 


“ Rise, honest muse, and sing the Man of Ross.” 


Tue true history and character of the individual, to whom the muse 
of Pope, thus invoked, arose and gave immortality in song, are but 
little known to the world at large, although almost every reader of the 
poet’s lines must have felt an interest in a being so noble as the Man 
of Ross was there represented to be. John Kyrle was the proper ap- 

llation of the person whom local circumstances caused to bear the 
title of the Man of Ross. He was a native of the parish of Dymock, 


in the county of Gloucester, and was born on the 22d of May, 1637. 

At the decease of his father, John Kyrle, who was the elder of two 
sons, found himself inheritor of little more than the family dwelling- 
house in the town of Ross in Herefordshire, together with a few 
patches of land in the neighbourhood. But these possessions seem to 
have been quite sufficient to maintain him respectably, as he did not 
follow up the profession of the law, but permanently took up his resi- 
dence in the district of his nativity. In truth, his frugal way of life, 
as well as his economical and judicious mode of managing his property, 
soon placed him in the most easy circumstances, and enabled him to 
make repeated accessions, by purchase, to the patrimony which had 
descended to him. But, though frugal in his habits, the subject of our 
notice was far, very far indeed, from exhibiting at any period of his 
career a spirit of avarice or money-hoarding. On the contrary, he was 
endowed with one of the most generous and noble hearts that ever fell 
to the lot of man, and hence, in reality, his celebrity, hence the immor- 
tality of his name as the Man of Ross. It was as a most extensive 
and unostentatious benefactor of his species that Pope enshrined John 
Kyrle in undying verse, and gave his name to all coming time. 

The portraits of the Man of Ross display a regular, well-formed 
countenance, rather square in general outline, and strikingly expressive 


- 


* The most recent accounts state that the mortality from cholera in London is frightful, and 
the skill of the best physicians is exercised in vain. In one week more than 2000 have died 
in that | alone. The disease is raging in difierent parts of the kingdom, among the poor 
and the rich. 
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of mild cheerfulness and benevolence. The brow is open and expan- 
sive. In person, he was tall, thin, and well-shaped, and during his 
whole life his usual attire was a suit of brown, after the fashion of the 
day. He maintained his health by regular exercise from his youth 
upwards, turning his own hands to service in his favourite pursuits of 
horticulture and planting. A spade and a watering-pot were usually 
seen in his grasp, as he passed backwards and forwards between his 
dwelling and his fields. Having speedily increased his means, as we 
have said, and made his income respectable, he lived well, and enjoyed 
himself frequently with his friends, though much company was not 
agreeable to him. It was his practice, as his habits became fixed, to 
entertain a party of his acquaintances on every market-day, and on 
every fair-day, in the town of Ross. Nine, eleven, or thirteen (he 
seemed partial to odd numbers,) were the usual sum of the guests at 
the invitation dinners. His dishes were plain and good, and the only 
beverages which appeared on his table were malt liquor and cider. At 
ordinary times, moreover, he loved dearly to see his neighbours drop- 
ping in upon him in the evening, was cheerful always with them, en- 
joyed a pleasant tale, and was uniformly discomposed and sad when 
time brought round the parting hour. His character is truthfully de- 
picted in the following lines of Pope. Throughout his long life of 
eighty-seven years, his benevolence did not tire—his care of the poor 
was incessant, he settled their disputes and ministered to their relief. 


“ But all our praises why should lords engross? 
Rise, honest muse! and sing the man of Ross: 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow? 
From the dry rock who bade the water flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, at solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise? 
‘Tue Man oF Ross,’ each lisping babe replies! 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread— 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate. 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans bless‘d, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the med’cine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more.” 


The town which Mr. Kyrle so long adorned was justly proud of him 
during his life and deeply reverenced his memory when he was laid in 
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his tomb. The name of the Man of Ross was not bestowed in the 
first instance by Pope, but was previously the common and popula: 
designation of Mr. Kyrle in the country around Ross. He never 
married. The poor of the district were his children and his family. 
From them he was removed at a venerable age, and the whole popu- 


lation followed the remains of the good man to the grave. He died on 
the 20th Noy., 1724. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF FATHER MATHEW. 


(From his address to the Mayor of New York, a few weeks after his arrival in 
America.) 







From the moment I caught the first glimpse of American land every i 
incident has awakened renewed pleasure and delight. I have gazed 
with rapture on the bold outline of your coast, and have admired the 
beautiful scenery of your noble bay, unrivalled for its maritime capa- 
bilities, and designed by nature as the entrepot of trade and of com- 
merce for the Western world. I have seen your majestic rivers dotted 
with richly freighted vessels, bearing the teeming produce of oe luxu- 
riant soil to far distant nations; and, oh, sir, I could not look on these i 
winged messengers of peace and plenty without oe with them : 
the magnanimous bounty of a brave people to our afflicted nation. I . 
have visited your busy warehouses, your thronged streets, and bustling a 
thoroughfares, and have been forcibly struck with those exterior evi- | 
dences of mercantile greatness and prosperity which shadow forth the 
high commercial destiny that yet awaits your already glorious republic. 

i have seen in the comfort and abundance enjoyed by all, in the total 
absence of squalid poverty, and in the liberal remuneration which 
awaits honest toil, proofs of prosperity which contrast strikingly with 
scenes that have often harrowed my soul, in that poor old country 
which, trodden down and oppressed as she is, is still the land of my . 
birth and my affections. I have visited your God-like institutions, up- 
held with a munificence worthy of your mighty republic, by which you 
imitate, at an humble distance, the mercy of the Redeemer, making 
“the blind to see and the dumb tospeak.” I have minutely inspected 
their internal arrangements, and witnessed, with intense satisfaction, 
the philanthropic system, and the absence of all religious exclusion, 
on which those asylums, sacred to humanity, are based and conducted. 

I have also inspected with admiration that stupendous structure, the 
high bridge; the reservoirs sufficiently capacious to supply an abun- 
dance of the purest water to your multitudinous citizens. Magnificent 
works, far, far surpassing the boasted aqueducts of ancient Rome. Nor, 
in my intercoftse amongst your people, could I overlook that manly 
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independence of character, that decorum and self-respect, so worthy of 
freemen, which characterize American citizens; and which may be ob- 
served as well in the joyous celebration of their national fetes, as in 
their commingling with each other in the active duties of social life. 

Oh, sir, what a powerful influence must the example of such a 
people necessarily exercise on the distresses of mankind! After years 
of toii and anxiety, I am cheered and consoled to find my humble éfforts 
worthy of such high approval; and I feel inspired with a new energy 
to commence, with the Divine assistance, my exertions in the States 
under such glorious auspices. 

Joining in the aspirations of one of your most distinguished Presi- 
dents, I fervently pray that “he who holds in his hands the destinies 
of nations may make yours worthy of the favours he has bestowed ; 
and with pure hearts, pure hands, and sleepless vigilance, that you may 
guard pi defend to the end of time the great charge he has committed 
to your keeping.” 


PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE IN AMERICA. 


It may be interesting to our readers to_ possess, in connexion with 
the foregoing remarks by the “ Apostle of Temperance,” the following 


statement of the beginning and progress of the Temperance reform in 
the United States. 


“The first periodical devoted exclusively to temperance was published 
at Albany in New York, and was called ‘the Temperance Recorder.’ 
Of this paper twenty thousand copies of the first number were gra- 
tuitously distributed at the expense of one of our most wealthy and 
benevolent citizens (the Honourable Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Albany, ) 
who, in addition, subsequently contributed large sums to advance the 
cause. In the course of a few years, the circulation of this paper had 
increased to two hundred and twenty thousand copies monthly. For 
two years, a Quarterly Temperance Magazine was also published, for 
which some of the most able men of our country were writers, it being 
intended chiefly to influence the educated classes. Another very im- 
portant effort was the getting up of a Temperance Almanac. Of this 
useful publication one press alone in one year, printed seven hundred 
and fifty thousand copies, which were sold at about two pounds sterling 
the thousand. A powerful argumentative paper, entitled “ the Ox Dis- 
course,’ aimed particularly at the traffic, was also printed and cir- 
culated to the number of two millions and two hundred thousand—a 
copy for every family in our nation. While this amount of printing 
was going on in the state of New York, under the auspices of the 
Temperance Society, the Religious Tract Society issued millions of 
pages on the subject. The Seaman’s Friend Society, also made great 
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efforts to benefit seamen, and enlighten them as to the effect of strong 
drink. 

«‘Gentlemen of wealth, who did not become members of the society, 
contributed largely to our funds, hoping in that way to be the means 
of benefiting their country. On one occasion, when a great object was 
to be attained, fifteen gentlemen of influence and wealth each gave one 
thousand dollars. ‘The New York State Society alone has expended 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and circulated nearly 
fifteen millions of periodicals, tracts, almanacs, &c. 

“ At a very early period one of our most prominent objects was to 
organize the whole country into societies—the American society at the 
head, then the state, county, town, and school-district societies, the small- 
est being auxiliary to the next above it, and so on, up to the parent 
society, in order that once in every year the total results of the general 
efforts might be brought to one point. In the state of New York alone, 
we had about two thousand societies, numbering from four to five 
hundred thousand members, and in all the Union, nearly ten thousand 
societies, and about two millions of members. The opinion at length 
became very general, that to make, vend, or drink ardent spirits as a 
beverage, was immoral, and should cease. National and State, county 
and town, temperance conventions, had declared this to be their opinion ; 
religious bodies had also expressed the same sentiment. Spirits were 


excluded from the sideboard and table, and few but such as disregarded 
public opinion were found to continue their use. Such an effect was pro- 
duced on their manufacture, that out of 1200 distilleries which had ex- 
isted in the state of New York at the commencement of the temperance 
reformation in 1826, less than 200 now remain, the consumption of ar- 
dent spirits throughout the whole Union ne reduced from five-eighths 


to three-fourths. In consequence of facts collected with great care, and 
placed before the underwriters of New York, which proved beyond ques- 
tion, that by far the greater part of all the disasters at sea were occa- 
sioned by the use of spirit, they unanimously resolved to take off five per 
cent. on the premium of insurance of all vessels sailing on the temperance 
principle, and also voted fifteen hundred dollars to place temperance 
papers on board ships sailing from the various ports of the United 
States. This was not done as a temperance movement, but from mo- 
tives of self-interest, on the same principle as they would have voted 
money to save any property in jeopardy. Our cause was also much 
benefited by the government of the United States voting to do away 
with the spirit rations in the army.”’—( Delavan.) 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


MEHEMET ALI. 


Tuts celebrated man, who died recently at Alexandria, had risen 
from an obscure origin to a station of such distinction as few men at- 
tain to. The history of his life forms one of the most striking portions 
of the history of the East for a long series of years. 

Mehemet Ali was born at the town of Cavalla, in Roumelia, the 
ancient Macedonia. In Mahommedan countries, the natives keep no 
reckoning of their age, and the pasha could not tell precisely what his 
own age was: but he was easily flattered into the belief that he was 
born in the same year that gave birth to the two most illustrious heroes 
of the present era—Napoleon Bonaparte and the Duke of Wellington 
—1769, thus making him at his death of the age of eighty years, which 
may be considered correct within a year or two. He commenced life 
as a tobacconist in his native town, but he afterwards volunteered into 
the army, to which his taste was more congenial. In his new career, 
he soon obtained high favour with the Governor of Cavalla, by his 
efficient assistance in quelling a rebellion and dispersing a band of 
pirates; and on the death of his commanding officer he was appointed 
to succeed him, and married his widow. 

Mehemet Ali was installed in the pashalic of Egypt in 1806, on 
condition that he should send to the Sultan 4,000 purses, which repre- 
sented at that time the sum of about £24,000 sterling. The pasha- 
lic of Egypt was then commonly called the pashalic of Cairo, and 
it extended only to Middle Egypt and the Delta; Upper Egypt being 
divided into several districts and administered by the Mameluke Beys, 
and Alexandria with a part of the western province, by a pasha inde- 
pendent of the pasha of Cairo. A few months after the installation of 
Mehemet Ali in the pashalic of Egypt, the Porte consented to give him 
also the pashalic of Alexandria, as a reward for the services he had 
rendered to the Ottoman Empire in 1807, on the occasion of the evacu- 
ation of Lower Egypt and the city of Alexandria by the English. 

After the destruction of the Mamelukes, he made himself master of 
Upper Egypt; he obtained from the Sublime Porte the government of 
that part of the country, and at the same time considerably increased 
the land tax and the duties of customs on the internal trade. 

He received orders from the Porte to attack and disperse the Waha- 
bees, a fanatical sect of the Mahommedan religion, who had pillaged 
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the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and in the year 1811 he sent his 
army in Arabia against the Wahabees. This war lasted six years, 
cost the viceroy immense sums of money, and a great number of men, 
and was finally brought to a close by Ibrahim Pasha. In 1813, Me- 
hemet Ali himself went to the Hedjaz for a time, to hasten the result of 
the expedition. During his absence, the Porte, jealous of his power, 
secretly appointed Lateef Pasha, viceroy of Egypt, but Mohammed 
Bey, Mehemet Ali’s Minister of war, pretending to enter into the 
views of Lateef Pasha, engaged him to declare himself publicly vice- 
roy of Egypt, and then decapitated him. 

In 1815, Mehemet Ali, convinced of the great advantages of disci- 
pline and sancti tactics in the art of warfare, resolved upon having 
his army properly drilled; but his soldiers were very averse to this 
measure, and threatened an insurrection. He therefore sent his muti- 
nous troops into Ethiopia, under his third son, Ismael Pasha, who on 
that occasion conquered the provinces of Dongola, Berber, Shendy, 
Sennaar, and Cordofan, whilst he raised a new army, which was drilled 
by French and Italian officers. He then offered the Sultan to assist 
in quelling the Greek insurrection against the Porte, and, on the 16th 
of July, 1824, Mehemet Ali’s fleet, consisting of one hundred and sixty- 
three vessels, sailed for the Morea, under the command of Ibrahim 
Pasha, who, for three years, kept the country in subjection, but was 
a to retreat after the battle of Navarino on the 26th of October, 
1827. 

In 1830, the Porte conferred upon him the administration of the 
island of Candia. He then turned his thoughts to the possession 
of Syria, and 6,000 Egyptians having emigrated to that country he 
demanded the restitution of them from Abdallah Pasha, the governor 
of Acre. The reply he obtained was, that the emigrants were subjects 
of the Sublime Porte, and that they were in the Sultan’s dominions as 
well in Syria as in Egypt. The viceroy, enraged at this answer, sent 
him word that he himself would come and take his 6,000 subjects, and 
“one man more.” Accordingly, on the 2d of November, 1831, Me- 
hemet Ali sent into Syria a powerful army, under command of his son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, who, in a few months, reduced the whole country to 
submission. On this the Porte declared Mehemet Ali a rebel, and 
sent a strong army into Syria, but Ibrahim Pasha’s troops invariably 
overcame the Sultan’s, and several important battles were fought, which 
insured to the Egyptians the possession of the country. The Euro- 
pean powers interfered, and, under their guarantee, peace was signed 
on the 14th of May, 1833. Syria and the district Adana were ceded to 
Mehemet Ali, in conjunction with the pashalic of Egypt, on his ac- 
knowledging himself a vassal of the Sultan, and engaging to remit to 
the Porte the same tribute as the former pashas of Syria. According 
to this arrangement Mehemet Ali paid for Egypt 12,000 purses; Syria 
and Adana, 18,000 purses ; and Candia, 2,000 purses; making together 
32,000 purses, or £160,000 sterling per annum. 
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Mehemet Ali continued in the quiet possession of Syria until 1839, 
but the Porte disliked very much the occupation of that country by the 
Viceroy of Egypt, so that after organizing an army and a strong fleet 
in the ginning of 1839, the Sultan Mahmoud sent his troops into 
Syria under the command of Hafiz Pasha, to expel the Egyptians, but 
Ibrahim Pasha proved too powerful for him, and the Turkish army 
had to retreat. England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, then, in con- 
junction with the Porte, signed a treaty on the 15th of July, 1840, and 
informed Mehemet Ali that he was no longer to remain in Syria; but 
the viceroy, confiding in the promised assistance of the French, seemed 
determined to keep the country. 

The allied powers, finding that the viceroy would not evacuate Syria, 
by fair means, determined upon driving him out by force. The first 
engagement took place on the 10th of October, 1840, near Beyrout, 
when the Egyptian army was completely routed, and the town taken. 
Caiffa and Saida were bombarded in,the same month, Tripoli and Tar- 
sous soon followed, and on the 3d of November, of the same year, the 
bombardment and taking of Acre, in the short space of four hours, ought 
to have convinced Mehemet Ali that any further resistance was useless. 
The town of Alexandria was blockaded by an English squadron; still 
Mehemet Ali was not inclined to submit, as he entertained hopes that 
France would come to his aid, but in the end he found he could no 
longer temporize, and acceded to the terms proposed, the hereditary 
peakalio of Egypt in his own family being secured to him. 

The withdrawal of the Egyptian troops from Syria commenced in 
December, 1840, when 54,000 men and 6,000 women and children 
took the road of the Desert to Suez; but what with sickness, desertion, 
privation, and the opposition they encountered on their march, not 
25,000 reached Egypt. Ibrahim Pasha proceeded by sea from Gaza, 
with the sick and wounded, and landed at Damietta, on the 21st of 
February, 1841, whilst the remainder of the troops marched by E! 
Arish. Before the evacuation of Syria, the Egyptian army consisted 
of 85,000 men; of these only 33, returned to their country. 

The firman sent by the Sultan to Mehemet Ali, was dated from Con- 
stantinople, the 13th of February, 1841, and, after some modifications, 
was finally accepted by Mehemet Ali, on the 10th of June, 1841. 
The following are the conditions on which Mehemet Ali was granted 
the hereditary pashalic of Egypt:— 

1. The succession to the government of Egypt within its ancient 
boundaries to descend in a direct line to Mehemet Ali’s male posterity, 
from the elder to the elder, among the sons and grandsons—the nomi- 
nation to be made by the Sublime Porte. 

2. The pasha of Egypt to rank as a vizier of the Ottoman Empire, 
without having in his character, with the exception of hereditary right, 
any other prerogatives than those enjoyed by other viziers. 

3. All treaties entered into between the Sublime Porte and the Euro- 
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pean powers are to apply to Egypt as well as to any other part of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

4. The pasha has authority to coin his own money in Egypt, but 
the coins are to bear the name of the Sultan. 

5. The standing army of Egypt is to be composed of 18,000 men, 
and 400 men are to be sent yearly to Constantinople. 

6. The Viceroy of Egypt has the right to appoint officers of the 
land and sea forces up to the rank of colonel and below that of general 
of brigade, but a general of brigade being a pasha, the Porte alone can 
name pashas. 

7. The Viceroy of Egypt cannot build vessels of war without au- 
thority from the Sublime Porte. 

8. The yearly tribute payable by the pasha of Egypt to the Sub- 
lime Porte, fixed at $2,000,000, has since been reduced to a million 
and a third of Spanish pillared dollars, about £270,000 sterling. 

9. The hereditary title is liable to revocation, should any of Me- 
hemet Ali’s successors infringe any of the aforesaid conditions. 

The Sublime Porte also granted to Mehemet Ali, without the here- 
ditary succession, the government of the provinces of Nubia, Darfour, 
Sennaar, and Cordofan, and all the territories annexed thereto, situate 
out of Egypt. 

The pasha of Egypt differs from the other pashas of the Ottoman 
Empire, in that the former collects the revenues himself, whilst the law 
of the empire is that pashas are not to collect the revenues. 

Until last year Mehemet Ali enjoyed a very strong constitution; his 
stature was short, and his features formed an agreeable and animated 
physiognomy, with a searching look, expressive of cunning, nobleness, 
and amiability. He always stood very upright, and it was remarkable, 
from its being unusual among Turks, that he was in the habit of walk- 
ing up and down.in his apartments. He was most simple in his dress, 
and cleanly in his person. He received strong impressions easily, and 
was very frank and open, and could not easily conceal his mind. He 
loved his children with great tenderness, and lived in the interior of his 
family with great simplicity and freedom from restraint. He was very 
fond of playing at billiards, chess, draughts, and cards. In his latter 
years he became very merciful and humane, and generally forgave the 
greatest faults. The European papers were translated to him, and 
he was sensibly affected by any attacks directed against him. His 
activity was very great. He slept little in the night, and invariably 
rose before sunrise. He received daily the reports of his ministers, dic- 
tated answers, and frequently visited any improvements or changes 
going on in the public works. He learned to read only at the age of 
forty-five. He principally studied history, and was particularly inte- 
rested with the lives of Napoleon and Alexander the Great. 


The only language he spoke was Turkish; he understood Arabic, 
but did not like to speak it. The late Viceroy did not observe the 
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tenets of the Mohammedan religion with any rigour, and never cared 
about fasting in the month of Ramazan. He was the first Moham- 
medan ruler who granted real protection to Christians, raised them to 
the highest ranks, and made some of them his most intimate friends. 
His freedom from superstition was as remarkable as his toleration in re- 
ligion, and in many instances he shook off the yoke of those absurd 
prejudices to which all those of his faith humbly bow their heads. 

He was buried at Cairo, in a new alabaster mosque built by himself 
in the citadel. The procession from the palace was composed of a 
vast concourse of the people ; of the European consuls in uniform, with 
many of the European residents, and a great number of troops with 
arms reversed. On emerging from the palace the coffin was laid at the 
foot of the grand marble staircase, the attendants gathered round, ani 
the chief mufti, a venerable old man, advanced, raised his hands, and, 
amidst profound silence, repeated three times, with a pause for mental 
reflection between each, “Allah hoo akbar,” (God is great;) after 
which, he twice repeated, “Salam aleykoun,” (Peace be with you;) 
and then the procession started, the principal officers and grandees 
emulating each other for the honour of carrying the coffin on their 
shoulders. On passing the harem, a separate building a little to the 
north of the palace, the shrieks and lamentations of the women were 
most piercing. ‘Twenty-six buffaloes were killed and distributed among 
the poor, with twenty-six camel loads of bread and dates, and a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

Mehemet Ali’s first severe illness occurred in January, 1848, when 
he proceeded to Malta and Naples, where, having rallied a little, he 
returned to Egypt in April, improved in bodily health, but with his 
constitution shattered, and his mental faculties totally prostrated. His 
appearance had undergone a complete change; his eyes had lost that 
searching and intelligent look for which his highness was so remarkable ; 
his cheeks were shrunk and his voice was quite feeble. His medical 
men having then declared his total unfitness to attend to the affairs of 
the country, the late Ibrahim Pasha assumed the reins of government, 
and at his death was succeeded by Abbas Pasha. From that time 
until within a few weeks of his death, Mehemet Ali took his daily drive 
in his carriage, and lived in his palace in the same style he was wont 
to do, but none except his immediate attendants were permitted to 
approach him. 

He had many children, but only five sons and three daughters are 
now living, viz., Said Pasha, Admiral of the Egyptian fleet, born in 
1818; Haleem Bey, born in 1826; Mehemet Ali Bey, born in 1353; 
Nazleh Hanum, born in 1837, widow of the Defterdar Mohammed Bey: 
Zeinab Hanum, born in 1824, and married in 1845 to Kamil Pasha. 
Haleem Bey was four years in Paris, where he received a liberal edu- 
cation. Mehemet Ali’s second son, after the late Ibrahim Pasha, was 
Toussoon Pasha, born at Cavalla, who left an only son, Abbas Pasha, 
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born in 1813, at present Viceroy of Egypt. Toussoon Pasha died ct 
the plague at the camp of Damanhour in 1816. Mehemet Ali had 
also at Cavalla, by the same wife, a third son, Ismael Pasha, who died 
in the war in Sennaar. Another son of Mehemet Ali, Houssein Bey, 
born in 1825, died in 1847 at Paris, where he had been sent for his edu- 
cation. Mehemet Ali had twelve brothers and two sisters, all of whom 
are dead. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Tue name of this eminent statesman and scholar has been honoured 
in this country and Europe for more than half a century. Born in a 
foreign land, he came early in life to America, bore arms as a volun- 
teer during our struggle for independence, and subsequently became 
one of the foremost of our citizens, whether we regard his talents, his 
services, or his devotion to the great interests of the republic. The fol- 
lowing sketch presents the most prominent incidents of his life, but we 
regret that we have not room for a more extended notice; for we be- 
lieve it highly advantageous to trace the steps and to mark the progress 
by which great men have arrivedateminence. Great talents andsplendid 
achievements, it is true, are necessarily confined to a few; but it is the 
duty of every individual to aim at excellence in his own sphere, how- 
ever humble. Many of the same qualities are requisite to make a good 
tradesman or skilful mechanic, which are needed to form a great states- 
man or general. We shall find that such a man was early distinguished 
from the frivolous or dissolute around him by devotedness to his object ; 
that he made it his study, his pleasure. We shall find that he was not 
discouraged by difficulties, but rather stimulated by them to more vi- 
gorous efforts; that he never consulted his own ease or gratification, 
when they stood in the way of his grand design; that he was charac- 
terized by a disregard to trifles of all sorts, and by a steady aim at the 
most important ends. Now as these, among other good qualities, in- 
sured to him success and distinction, so we may be assured that the 
same causes will produce the same effects, in whatever situations they 
may be applied. We select from the New York Evening Post: 

“Albert Gallatin was born at Geneva, in Switzerland, on the 29th 
day of January, 1761. He was left an orphan in his infancy, and was 
educated under the maternal care of a distant relation and very dear 
friend of hismother. He pursued his studies in Geneva, and graduated 
at the University of that city in 1779. Among his teachers at that 
period was Miiller, the celebrated historian, and among his classmates 
was Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau and the interpreter of Bentham. 
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Contrary to the wishes, but without the opposition of his relatives, Mr. 
Gallatin emigrated to the United States in the nineteenth year of his 
age. He arrived at Boston on the 14th July, 1780. A letter followed 
him to this country from La Rochefoucauld to Dr. Franklin, requesting 
him to take a little interest in Gallatin and his companion who embarked 
with him. Soon after his arrival in this country, the young adventurer 
proceeded to Maine, and resided at Machias and Passamaquoddy, where 
he served as a volunteer under Col. John Allen, commander of the fort 
of Machias; and also made some advances to support the garrison. 

‘In the spring of 1782, through the interest of Dr. Cooper, he was 
chosen instructor of the French language in Harvard University, which 
place, however, he soon left for the South. In the winter of 1783—4, 
he wasengaged at Richmond, in prosecuting the claim of a foreign house, 
for advances made to the State of Virginia, which brought him into 
contact with the public men of that State, and procured for him the 
acquaintance and personal friendship of Patrick Henry. In 1784—5, 
he acquired some large tracts of land in Western Virginia, on which, 
with the moderate patrimony which he had then received, he determined 
to take up his permanent residence. Disturbances among the Indians, 
and other circumstances, compelled him to abandon the project, and in 
1736 he purchased a place and settled in Fayette county, Pennsylvania. 
He was elected in the fall of 1789 a member of the Convention to 
amend the Constitution of Pennsylvania, in which Convention he united 
himself with the Democratic party. He there opposed the system of 
immediate electors for President, and favoured universal suffrage with- 
out distinction of colour. 

“In 1790 he was elected a member of the House of Representatives 
of the State, to which post he continued to be re-elected till he took a 
seat in Congress, about two years after. He was chosen United States 
Senator in 1793, but was declared not entitled to a seat, because not a 
citizen under the Constitution. He was in the Senate, therefore, but 
two months, during which period the deliberations of that body were 
for the first time open tothe public. Mr. Gallatin returned to Fayette 
county in 1794, after an absence of eighteen months, during which 
period, or immediately after, he married a daughter of Commodore 
Nicholson, a distinguished officer of the revolutionary war. 

‘Shortly after his return, broke forth the famous ‘whiskey insur- 

“ rection,’ which originated in Allegheny county, about fifty miles from 
his residence, out of the forcible resistance to the serving of writs 
against distillers who had not paid the excise. Forty such writs had 
been issued, of which thirty-four were against distillers in Fayette 
county, and had been served without opposition. The distillers then 
met and determined to resist. In the rebellion which followed, Mr. 
Gallatin was active in resisting the adoption of warlike and treasonable 
resolutions, and gradually procuring for the United States commis- 
sioners a favourable reception. 
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*On the 14th of October, 1795, he was again elected, by the con- 
curring vote of all parties, member of the Legislature, and the same 
day, and without his knowledge, a member of Congress for the adjacent 
district of Washington and Allegheny counties. He took his seat in 
Congress in De “ember, 1795, and was elected by the same district three 
successive terms, and would have been the fourth, but for the accession 
of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, by whom he was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, in 1801. 

‘Mr. Gallatin addressed himself at once to the extinguishment of 
the public debt, which amounted to over $100,000,000. Between the 
Ist of April, 1S01, and the Ist of January, 1812, the disbursement on 
account of the public debt was $52,400,000. 

“In 1815, he was appointed one of the commissioners to Ghent, 
and during his absence negotiated at London the commercial convention 
between this countr y and England which succeeded the war. ‘The rest 
of his public life was passed in the diplomatic service. He was a mi- 
nister to France from 1816 to 1823, within which period he was depu- 
ted in 1817 to the Netherlands, and in 1818 to England, to which coun- 
try he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary in 1826. He returned 
to this country in 1827, and took up his residence in the city of New 
York. During this period he has constantly kept his eye upon public 
affairs, though | not taking any public responsibilities. 

“In 1840 he published an essay on the North-eastern Boundary 
question, and more recently an historical dissertation upon the map of 
Mr. Jay, which was read before the New York Historical Society. He 
has also, since his retirement, published two elaborate and ingenious 
pamphlets on the currency. To Mr. Gallatin, as much as any one, the 
public owes the resumption of specie payments by the banks of New 
York, in May, 1838. 

“During ‘his retirement, Mr. Gallatin made several valuable con- 
tributions to the New York Historical and Ethnological Societies, 
besides those we have referred to.” 

He died at Astoria, near New York, on the 12th of August, 1849. 

Our limits will not permit us to descant upon his merits as a states- 
man, a scholar, and a citizen. His career has been an eventful one, 
and he died full of years and honour. 

In the obituary for May last will be found a notice of the death of 
Mrs. Gallatin, a lady of great worth, whom in the short space of 
three months Mr. Gallatin has followed to the grave. His funeral ob- 
sequies were performed at Trinity Church, New York, on the 14th of 
August, and the following gentlemen were the pall bearers: Cornelius 
W. Lawrence, Dr. J. A. Smith, Judge S. Jones, Judge Ulsheeffer, Wil- 
liam B. Astor, Beverly Robinson, Robert Hyslop, and Dr. Watson. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


* June, 1849. 


Died, at Goshen, New Hampshire, Mrs. Exizasetu GrinveLt, at 
the advanced age of 104 years. She leaves a descendant of the fifth 
generation. 


At Ogechee, some weeks previous, Mrs. Lourania THroweEr, who 
was at least one hundred and thirty-three years of age. 

At a census taken in 1825, her age was put down at 110, and some 
accounts made her 137 at the time of her death. She had seven chil- 
dren before the revolution; her youngest living child is between 70 and 
80; she has great-grand-children 30 years old, and a number of great- 
great-great-grand children living in Florida. Her sight failed her for 
a while, but returned about 20 years ago, so that she could thread a 
needle, or read the finest print. Her faculties remained almost unim- 
paired till her death. She had been a member of the Baptist Church 
for more than a hundred years. 

In England, Gen. Cuartton, of the British army, at the advanced 
age of ninety-four years, seventy-seven of which he spent in the mili- 
tary service of his country, which he entered as a cadet, saw much 
active service, hard fighting included, and had the good fortune to be 
“‘oazetted,”’ as they say in England, in every grade. 

At Rush, Monroe County, New York, Capraiy Evnatuan Perry, 
ninety years old. He was a venerable relict of the revolutionary era 
—having entered the army at fifteen, and fought at Bennington, Sara- 
toga, Monmouth, Eutaw, Yorktown, and many other fields of the war 
for independence. 

At Dublin, Ireland, CLarence Maenan, a somewhat distinguished 
writer. He died in abject penury. He was well known by his poetical 
translations from German literature, being the author of “Anthologia 
Germanica,”’ “ Leaflets from the German Oak,” and a variety of essays 
in the “University Magazine.” The misery in which he lived for 
many years was very great, as his wretched health prevented him from 
labour. Within the last ten days he was an inmate of one of the tem- 
porary hospitals provided for cholera patients. 


15th. In England, Str Cuarzes R. Vavenan, formerly ambassador 
to the United States. He was the fourth son of Dr. Vaughan, a phy- 
sician of considerable reputation at Leicester, whose care in the educa- 


* A part of the Obituary of June, 1849, will be found in the June number. 
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tion of his sons is testified in the success achieved by several of them 
in their respective professions. Besides the subject of this notice, 
one of these was the late Sir John Vaughan, one of the justices ot 
the Court of Common Pleas. Sir Charles Vaughan was originally 
designed for the medical profession, and took the degree of M. B. 
at Oxford. He obtained a travelling fellowship on the Ratcliffe 
foundation, and was thus led in the earlier period of his life to visit 
many countries in Europe and Asia. In 1809 he acted as private se- 
cretary in the Foreign-office, having been appointed by Earl Bathurst. 
In the following year he became, under the administration of the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, Secretary of Legation and Embassy in Spain, and 
was Minister Plenipotentiary to the Confederated States of Switzer- 
land, and in 1825 Envoy Extraordinary to the United States of Ame- 
rica, having been sworn a member of the Privy Council. 


Hon. Carvin Biyrne of Philadelphia, an eminent lawyer. Ata 
meeting of the members of the Philadelphia bar, held on the 20th June, 
his public services and private worth were noticed after the following 
manner : °. 

‘Calvin Blythe, whose death, we m common with our fellow citizens 
deplore, was born in the county of Adams, where he also died. In 
this county, the career of his usefulness as a citizen, and his greatness 
as aman commenced. In 1813 he marched asa private soldier in a 
company of Adams county volunteers to the North-Western frontier. 
He was at the battle of Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, Buffalo, and at the 
storming of Fort Erie. He was by the side of the gallant Adjutant 
Poe, who fell at Chippewa, and was appointed his successor. At the 
close of the war he returned to his native county and completed his 
law studies. He commenced the practice of law at Mifflintown, (then) 
Mifflin county, and was successful. The people showed their appre- 
ciation of him by electing him to the House of Representatives, end 
afterwards to the Senate. He was appointed Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth by Gov. Shultz; and he was twice appointed President 
Judge of the Judicial district composed of Dauphin, Lebanon, and 
Schuylkill counties. He was twice appointed Collector of the Port 
of Philadelphia. 

“After the expiration of the term of his office as Collector under 
President Tyler, he devoted the remainder of his life to the practice 
of the law at the Philadelphia Bar, where his kindness of heart as 
well as his professional worth, caused him to be most highly cherished. 

**The death of such a man is not only a loss to be lamented by the 
Bar, of which he was a most esteemed member, but by the commu- 
nity at large, of which he was one of the most useful members as well 
as purest ornaments.” 


20th. At Paris, of cholera, Mapame Cavaienac, the mother of the 
celebrated Gen. Cavaignac. 
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At the city of Paris, Gen. Donapiev, who took a prominent part 
in politics under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 


Also, recently, at the same place, Lapy Biesstneton, an English 
lady, and Mapame Recamirr, a French lady; both were celebrated for 
their personal charms and accomplishments, and received the homage 
of many distinguished personages in Europe. The latter was fre- 
quently visited by kings and princes. 


22d. In Greenville Co., Virginia, Mrs. E. Mason, the mother of 
John Y. Mason, late Secretary of the Navy, aged seventy-six years. 
About a month before, her husband died at’ the age of eighty. They 
were distinguished by all the virtues which grace private life, and had 
been married fifty-seven years. 

At Lexington, Ky., Exrtsna J. Winter, Esq., formerly President of 
the Lexington and Ohio Rail-Road Company. 

The Louisville Courier says that a wayward son of Mr. Winter’s 
who had long been estranged from his father, upon hearing of the ill- 
ness of his parent, hurried from Cincinnati to Lexington to nurse him. 
He performed his filial duties with fidelity, was attacked with cholera 
at the funeral, and died. And thus, of a large family of the most 
promising boys i in Lexington, but two survive Mr. Winter—and one 
of them has long been an inmate of the Lunatic Asylum. 


At Albany, N. Y., Hon. Hanmanus Brieecker, formerly Minister 
of the United States to the Hague; a gentleman of fine acquirements, 
and excellent sense, who deservedly stood high in the estimation of his 
fellow citizens. 

In Russia, Mason WuistLer, a celebrated American Engineer, who 
was in the employ of the Emperor; and under whose direction the 
great rail-roads of Russia have been constructed. 


JuLy, 1849. 


In Gallatin, Ky., Caprary Jacos Warts, one of the very earliest 
settlers of the Miami Valley, in the ninety-third year of his age. 
While a boy he left New Jersey, with his father’ s family , for the Red- 
stone settlement, on the western frontier of Pennsylvania, and was at 
that place when the Declaration of Independence was adopted and 
published. He mingled freely in the frontier conflicts of the revolu- 
tionary war, and the Cincinnati Chronicle says of his subsequent ca- 
reer: 

“‘He was one of the small party that planted themselves at the mouth 
of the Little Miami, and commenced the village of Columbia in the fal! 
of 1788, which was the first settlement made w vithin the limits of Judge 
Symmes’s purchase. Being a bold, fearless adventurer, he left the set- 
tlement, erected a block-house on his land, seven or eight miles in the 
wilderness, to which he removed his family, and began an improvement 
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soon after the commencement of the Indian war which was terminated 
by the treaty of Greenville in 1795. During the war his block-house 
was attacked by a strong party of Indians, who were repulsed and 
compelled to retreat.” 

In Rahway, New Jersey, of cholera, Mary Knicurt, sister of the 
brave Gen. Worrall, at the age of ninety. She was one of those de- 
voted women that helped to relieve the horrible sufferings of Wash- 
ington’s army at Valley Forge—cooking and carrying provisions to 
them, alone through the depth of winter, even passing through the out- 
posts of the British army in the disguise of a market woman. And 
when Washington was compelled to retreat before a superior force, she 
had the tact and courage to conceal her brother, Gen. Worrall, (when 
the British set a price on his head for his bravery,) ina cider hogshead 
in the cellar for three days, and fed him through the bung-hole; the 
house in the mean time being ransacked four different times at Frank- 
fort, Pennsylvania, by the British troops in search of him, without suc- 
cess. 


dd, At Sandystown, New Jersey, Rev. James G. Force, at the age 
of eighty-four—and fifiy-seventh of his ministry. He was a graduate 
of Princeton College, and at the time of the Rev olutionary war, although 
a youth, he took up arms in defence of his country, and participated in 
the battle of Springfield, New Jersey. 


4th. In Boston, Hon. Joun R. Avan. He graduated at Harvard 
University in 1813, and read law in the office of the late Judge Wil- 
liam Prescott, in that city. He presided over the City Council several 
years, represented Suffolk County in the Senate, and was several times 
a Counsellor of the Government. Distinguished by his sound judg- 
ment, unerring prudence, and honourable fidelity, he passes away most 
sincerely respected and deeply lamented. 

At Hanover, Indiana, of cholera, Rev. Syivester Scovet, D.D., 
President of Hanover College. He was born March 3d, 1796. 
He graduated at Williams College in 1822, pursued his theological 
studies at Princeton, was licensed by the Presbytery of Albany, and 
preached between four and five years in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
In 1820 he went to the West as a missionary of the Board of Missions; 
and after labouring about seven years as a missionary and a pastor, he 
was appointed an agent of the Board, in the service of which he spent 
eleven years. He ‘became President of Hanover College in 1846, a 
little less than three years ago. 


5th. At Cincinnati, of cholera, Mrs. Dr. Repineton. She was 
the wife of a physician, and herself a practitioner. The disease which 
carried her off was occasioned by fatigue in constant attention to a 
sick patient. She is spoken of as a most exemplary woman in all the 
walks of life. As a physician, she promised well, and though not pre- 
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sented to the world with the same eclat as Miss Blackwell, she was 
considered one of the pioneers in that branch of medical reform. 


At Mobile, Ala., Coronet James Duncan, Inspector General of 
the army of the United States. He was born in the vicinity of New- 
burgh, New York, and was, at the time of his death, about thirty- 
eight years of age. He graduated at the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1835. After graduating, he entered the army as lieutenant 
of the 4th regiment of artillery, in which capacity he served in the Se- 
minole war. He was with Gen. Gaines at Withlacoochee, in Florida, 
and was there slightly wounded. In command of a portion of the 
light artillery, he joined the army of General Taylor at Corpus Christi. 

He highly distinguished himself at Palo Alto, with Ringgold and 
Ridgely. At Resaca de la Palma, after May, with his dragoons, had 
taken the battery of Gen. La Vega, we find Duncan, with his light 
artillery, advancing upon and routing the dense bodies of the Mexican 
cavalry and their serried ranks of infantry. 

Ringgold, Duncan and Ridgely, in those two battles, did much to 
illustrate the efficiency of an arm of warfare which was before but little 
appreciated in our country. Those splendid achievements, to which 
Colonel Duncan largely contributed, established the prestige of our 
arms, and laid the foundation of our future success. 

For his services there, Lieut. Duncan was promoted to a captaincy, 
and afterwards was raised to the brevet rank of Lieut. Colonel. Again 
he was found at Monterey, in the midst of the foremost in that glo- 
rious victory. Again was he rewarded by a promotion to the rank of 
Colonel. 

It were impossible in this brief notice to do justice to the merits of 
Colonel Duncan, or to illustrate his gallantry and his services by any 
elaborate detail of his achievements. After he joined the forces under 
General Scott, he and his already famous wing of the artillery were 
found at Vera Cruz, at Cerro Gordo, at Churubusco, at Molino De! 
Rey, and at the gates of Mexico. Wherever the services of that arm 
of warfare could be called into action, and opportunity presented, it 
was availed of by the gallant Duncan. The services he rendered to 
his country in all those brilliant battles won for him an enviable dis- 
tinction and an enduring fame. 

On his return to the United States, after the closing of the campaign, 
he was received, honoured and feasted, as his brilliant achievements 
merited. Further honours from his grateful country awaited him. 
The death of Col. Croghan, Inspector General of the army, gave to 
the President the opportunity to do signal honour to the gallant Dun- 
can, and confer upon him a substantial reward. He was appointed to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Col. Croghan. In the per- 
formance of the duties of this office the messenger of death found him. 


Sth. At Quebec, Jonn Witson, the vocalist. He introduced many 
new pieces of music into the United States. 
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9th. At St. Louis, Missouri, Pierre Cuoreav, Esq., in his ninety- 
first year. He was one of the founders of St. Louis, and the last sur- 
vivor of the La Clede party. 


At Washington, D. C., Mrs. D. P. Mapison, widow of James Madi- 
son, fourth President of the United States. She was born on the 20th 
May, 1767, and was eighty-three years old at the time of her death. 

The maiden name of this venerated lady was Paine. She was born 
in Virginia, but her parents, who were members of the Society of 
Friends, removed, while she was yet very young, to Philadelphia. 

Before she had attained the age of twenty she married a gentleman 
by the name of Todd, who died within three years after, leaving her 
the mother of an only son. We have heard that Mr. Madison formed 
the acquaintance of the young Mrs. Todd, while he was a boarder at 
the house of her mother. He married her in 1794, he being at the 
time a member of Congress. During the Presidency of her husband, 
Mrs. Madison presided as the female head of the family, and sustained 
that position in the executive residence with grace and dignity. 

Upon the expiration of Mr. Madison’s presidential service, she retired 
with him to Montpelier, in Orange county, Virginia, where she ad- 
ministered, with a warmth and a grace of manner never surpassed, all 
the rights of hospitality, in the house of her distinguished husband. 
Visited by crowds of American citizens, and by strangers from Europe 
who were desirous of seeing so noble a statesman, no one ever left his 
house without carrying away with him the strongest sense of the cour- 
tesies and accomplishments of his lady. After his death, she continued 
to reside at Montpelier, and finally came to Washington, in 1843, to 
reside at her house on President’s Square, where she breathed her last. 

No distinguished stranger ever visited Washington who did not con- 
sider it his duty as well as his pleasure to wait upon her and pay his 
respects to her. Blessed almost to the last with good spirits and the 
kindest social feelings, she mixed in the society of all her old friends in 
Washington with a kindness and warmth of manner which attracted 
every heart and eye around her. 

She was the most considerate and polite person we have ever known. 
Instead of pushing herself forward on any occasion, and even claiming 
what was due to her, she would, on the contrary, disclaim all preten- 
sions and distinctions. She seemed determined to sacrifice all idle eti- 
quette, and all selfish discrimination, to the ease and happiness of others. 
With that exquisite tact which arose from her sagacious mind, and 
with that delicate sympathy which was the fruit of her good and gene- 
rous feelings, she was ever willing to give up her own place and her 
own comfort for those around her. Her circumstances were in perfect 
accordance with her disposition, and the liberal gifts of fortune were 
liberally participated with all around her. The happiness she herself 
enjoyed, she bestowed on others; and the sunshine of her own bosom 
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gladdened with its warmth and brightness the little world of which 
she was the centre—her family and friends. 


11th. At Louisville, Ky., F. F. Cuew, Esq., of the State of Missis- 
sippi. He was on his way with his wife and five children to Washing- 
ton, where he was to fill a situation under the government, when he 
was attacked by cholera. 


12th. At Tunbridge Wells, Eng., Horace Smrru, the poet and 
novelist, in his seventieth year. His brother James, who shared with 
him the authorship of the “ Rejected Addresses,”’ died some years ago. 
Horace was also the author of Brambletye House and some other novels 
which had a certain degree of success in theirday. He is described as 
“a man of correct taste and the most generous sympathies, a delightful 
writer both in verse and prose, a cheerful and wise companion, and a 
fast friend. No man had a wider range of admirable and genial quali- 
ties; and far beyond that private circle of which he was the great charm 
and ornament, his loss will be deeply felt. To those who had the ad- 
vantage of his friendship, it is irreparable.” 

At New Orleans, Tuomas Torry, Esq. He was one of the oldest 
-_ most respectable merchants of that city. He wasa native of Phila- 
del phia. 


14th. At St. Louis, Lieut. Cor. Samuen MacRee, of the United 
States army, in his forty-ninth year. Col. MacRee was long attached 
to the army, and had seen much active service. He was in the Florida 
war, and during the Mexican war was a most efficient officer in his 
department. So well was his conduct appreciated by the government, 
that the brevet of lieutenant colonel was conferred on him for his ser- 
vices on the Rio Grande. 

At Lexington, Ky., Danret Braprorp, Esq., of cholera. He was 
for a long time connected with the press of Kentucky, and was much 
respected by his fellow-citizens. Daniel Bradford was the son of John 
Bradford, the pioneer of printing in the West. The elder Bradford 
established the Kentucky Gazette in Lexington, when a large part of 
Kentucky was a wilderness, and the North-western Territory was the 
home of savages. Upon the retirement of John Bradford from the 
editorship of the paper, Daniel Bradford assumed it, and conducted the 
paper in an able, judicious, and gentlemanly manner. Mr. Bradford 
was a magistrate of Fayette county for many years, and was an up- 
right and faithful citizen. 

14th. At Pensacola, Samvet C. Lawrason, M. D., Surgeon U.S. 
Navy, and Surgeon of the Germantown sloop of war. 

The death of this good and most estimable man—the valuable officer, 
the firm and sincere friend, has been greatly regretted by those who 
have known him long and well. His great devotion to his duties, his 
long and most efficient and arduous sea service, brought him to an 
pas tomb. 
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16th. At New York, of cholera, Davin B. Ocnen, Esq., one of the 
oldest and ablest lawyers in the United States. He had been likened 
to the late distinguished Jeremiah Mason, of Boston, on account of his 
tall physical form, and his intellectual powers, and more particularly 
for his style and manner of pleading, which are said to have much re- 
sembled Mr. Mason’s. Mr. Ogden bore a high character for integrity 
as well as talents, so much so that it was remarked by one who had 
known him for years, that “‘incorrupta fides”? ought to be inscribed on 
his tomb. 

At a meeting of the bar at which the Hon. Samuel Jones presided, 
Hiram Ketchum, Esq., said that:—‘his earliest recollections ran not 
back to the time when Mr. Ogden stood not at the head of his pro- 
fession in the State, and regretted that so few of the glorious associates 
of his day remain among us.—Mr. Ogden early stood before this bar 
as no unworthy competitor with Emmet, of Hamilton, of Harison, of 
Henry, of Wells and of Williams. But where are they? There re- 
mains nothing of them but the recollection of their burning eloquence 
and their personal virtues.—We cannot say that our much esteemed 
friend was prematurely taken from among us, for we had enjoyed the 
honour and example of his society for several years; but he has now 
gone down to the ae full of years and full of honours. He was a 
man of truth; of plain exterior-—ostentation dare not approach him— 
his intellect, like his person, was majestic—to his professional brethren 
his heart was always open and fair.” 

He more than once represented the city of New York, in the Legis- 
lature of the State, but he never sought political preferment. He de- 
sired rather the distinctions of his profession. Mr. Ogden was a sin- 
cere Christian, and the qualities of his heart as well as of his head were 
of the highest order. 


19th. At Thompson, Connecticut, the Rev. Danrex Dow, D. D., 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, and the fifty-third of his pastoral 
relation to the First Congregational Church in that town. During his 
long life Dr. Dow was distinguished among the clergy of Connecticut 
for his abilities, his uprightness, his interest in all the concerns of edu- 
cation, public improvement, and philanthropy, and for many years was 
one of the trustees of Yale College, while he was among the original 
founders and ever an efficient friend of the Theological Seminary at 


East Windsor. 


22d. At Red Sulphur Springs, Tenn., Masor James M. Scanrianp. 
He was a volunteer in the Mexican war, and fought at Monterey and 
Cerro Gordo. At the latter place he received a severe wound in the 
head, to which his death is ascribed. 

23d. At New York, of cholera, Jonn L. Lawrence, Esq, a very 
prominent and influential citizen and at the time of his death, City 
Comptroller. He was one of the Secretaries of the Commissioners— 
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Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, Clay, and Russell—who negotiated the Treaty 
of Peace with Great Britain at Ghent. He was chosen a member of 
the Legislature from New York, and took a distinguished part in the 
formation of the State constitution in 1822. He was frequently elected 
to the Legislature, and for the last two years he has been in the Senate 
of this State. He wasa lawyer of high standing, but seldom appeared 
at the bar. His pursuits were more confined to the settlement of large 
estates. For many years he has had confided to his care large and 
important trusts, all of which he has managed with great fidelity. 


25th. At St. Louis, Mr. Syivester Lasapie, in his seventy-first 
—_ Like all of that class who never, by contact with other and 
ater generations, lost their character for simplicity and real worth, Mr. 
Labedle, though living much retired from the world, yet enjoyed the 
respect of all who knew him. 


29th. At Port Chester, West Chester Co., N. Y., Hon. Jonn I. Mor- 
GAN, the father-in-law of Gen. John A. Dix, in his eighty-first year. 
He was well known as an eminent democratic politician, and had filled 
the posts of Alderman, member of Congress, and Collector of the port 
of New York, and possessed great kindness of heart and urbanity of 
manner. 

At Philadelphia, Dantet J. Desmonp, Esq., for many years consul! 
for several Italian States. 

At Cambridge, Mass., Witt1am Mann1no, in his eighty-fourth year. 
He was the oldest printer in the State, having been a member of the 
old firm of Manning & Loring, publishers in Spring Lane, Boston. 
He was afterwards Messenger to the Governor and Council at the 
State House; and in every capacity acquitted himself with fidelity and 
ability. 


29th. At Lisbon, nena Cuares ALBert, Ex-King of Sardinia, 


after intense suffering. His body was embalmed, and placed in the 
cathedral, to await the arrival of a steamer appointed to take his re- 
mains toGenoa. On his death being known, the church-bells of Oporto 
were tolled, minute guns were fired, and the public offices were ordered 
to be closed for three days. A general mourning was likewise directed, 
to last for eight days, as an additional mark of respect to the deceased. 


Aveust, 1849, 


1st. Near Frederick, Maryland, James Larnep, Esq., Chief Clerk 
in the office of the First Comptroller of the Treasury. He was the 
type of courtesy, manliness, and integrity. Confided in by all, he was 
pre-eminently the friend of the orphan and the widow, for whom he 
had ever an attentive ear and a helping hand. 


At St. Louis, Mo., of the prevailing epidemic, Rey. Warrine Gris- 
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woLp, rector of St. John’s church in that city. He nobly fell at his 
post, a faithful, exemplary, and universally beloved clergyman; who 
for several weeks had zealously devoted himself, day and night, to the 
unremitting discharge of duty, in visiting the couches of the sick and 
dying. 

At New York, Dr. A. T. Hunter, a distinguished physician; also, 
Purip I. Ancuartus, one of the oldest citizens, a man of unaffected 
simplicity and great kindness of heart. 

At Germantown, Pa., JosepH N. Tacert, Esq., at the advanced 
age of 92. The deceased was for forty years President of the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank of Philedelphia. 

At Kingston, U. C., Tue Countess or Error, aged 21, the daugh- 
ter of the Honourable Charles Gore, the Major-General commandin 
in Upper Canada, and was married only a short time since to the Barl 
of Errol, an officer in the Rifle Brigade; on which occasion, it is said, 
the Queen, and others of the royal family, sent her magnificent pre- 
sents. 


3d. At Lexington, Ky., of cholera, Hon. Aaron K. Woo .ey, aged 
50, formerly Judge of the Circuit Court; State Senator for many years 
from the Fayette district; and, at the time of his decease, was Law 


Professor in Transylvania University, and one of the candidates for the 
Convention in his district. 


4th. At Rutherfordton, N. C., Josaua Forman, at the age of 72. 
This venerable man was the original founder of Syracuse, and, as 
early as the year 1807, introduced the first resolution in the New York 
Legislature for an inquiry into the expediency of connecting Lake Erie 
with the Hudson by a canal. 

At Lansingburgh, N. Y., ALExANpER Watsu, Esq., in his 61st 
year, for many years one of the most active and energetic merchants 
in the county of Rensselaer, and an early and devoted friend to agri- 
culture. 

In London, Rev. C. B. St. Gzorce, Chaplain of the Tower. He 
was seized with cholera whilst preaching. 

In New York, Wm. H. Irevanp, a prominent citizen and active 
politician for many years. 

In Beaver County, Pa., General Joun Mitcuett. He was twice 
Sheriff of Centre County, and twice elected to Congress. He was the 
first Engineer on the Erie Extension Canal, and superintended the 
construction of the French Creek Feeder; repeatedly represented his 
fellow-citizens in the State Legislature, and under Gov. Wolf was ap- 
pointed Canal Commissioner, and served in that capacity until Gov. 
Ritner’s election. 

At Chestnut Park, Herts, Eng., Mrs. Cromwett Russet, only 
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daughter and heiress of Oliver Cromwell, Esq., who was the grandson 
of Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and third son of the Lord 
Protector Oliver Cromwell. After the death of Oliver Cromwell, in 
1658, Richard, his eldest son, succeeded to the sovereign power, but 
his rule lasted only seven months and twenty-eight days. He preferred 
the tranquillity of private life, and survived, in retirement, to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-seven. Pennant, the quaint historian, mentions 
that his father had told him that he used often to see, at the Don Sal- 
tero Coffee-house at Chelsea, poor Richard Cromwell, “a little and 
very neat old man, with a most placid countenance, the effect of his 
innocent and unambitious course.” Richard left no male issue; conse- 
quently, the representation of the Lord Protector’s family was carried 
on by the descendants of his | vege ae next brother, Henry, of whom, 
as we have already stated, Mrs. Cromwell Russell was the heir and 
representative. 

At Philadelphia, Coarites Cuauncey, Esq., a highly respected gen- 
tleman, distinguished for his abilities as a lawyer, and for his courtesy 
and kindness in all the relations of life. 

At New York, Sicnor De Beenis, the celebrated musician. 


At Bangor, Maine, Witi14Mm Axzortt, Esq., the Mayor of that city, 
aged 73 years. 


At Astoria, near New York, Hon. Atpert Gauuatin, aged 89. 
(See Biographical notice.) 


14th. At New Haven, Conn., Tuomas G. Woopwarp, Esq., one 
of the editors of the New Haven Daily Courier, aged 61. 


17th. At Baltimore, Rev. Danret E. Reese, a much respected cler- 
gyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and one of the oldest in 

altimore. 

In England, Rev. Henry Coteman, an American well known for 
his devotion to the study of agriculture. He was about to return home, 
and had actually engaged his passage, but died before the day of his 
departure. With him, agriculture was an absorbing passion, aside 
from the more important duties of his vocation, and he gave to its study 
a power of mind which enabled him to gather the richest and most va- 
luable results. He has left much behind him that the agriculturist has 
reason to be grateful for; but the seal of death is on more that would 
have led to greater and more beneficent results. Few persons have 
enjoyed such opportunities as he of studying European agriculture; 
and, had his life been continued a few years longer, the harvest of 
knowledge he reaped by observation and close investigation, would 
have been put forth for the general benefit. It has passed away with 
him, and there is, therefore, the double regret for an accomplished and 
pious man departed, and the loss of what would have been of incaleu- 
lable value to agriculturists. 
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At St. Louis, at the hospital of the Sisters of Charity, Captain Dan 
Drake Henrie. He is noted for his hair-breadth escapes from the 
Mexicans, when taken prisoner with Cassius M. Clay, and others. 
When the war broke out between Texas and Mexico, he entered the 
army at the age of sixteen—was taken prisoner at Mier—subsequently 
joined the Rangers under Col. Jack Hays, and with M‘Culloch, Walker, 
and other indomitable spirits who composed that band, will long be re- 
membered for their daring achievements. 


19th. At Brooklyn, L. I., Rev. Jonn Crors, aged 63. He was 
the son of the late Bishop Croes, of New Jersey. 

At Indianapolis, Rev. Joan M‘Arruur, D. D., formerly Professor 
in the Miami University, Ohio. 

At York, Pa., Rev. Lewis Mayer, D. D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the German Reformed Church. 

In Frederick, Md., Cot. Jouw Tuomas, aged 85, the father of ex- 
governor Francis Thomas. 

At Utica, N. Y., Tuomas Rocxwe tt, Esq., in his 74th year, 
Cashier of the Branch Bank at Utica. In alluding to Mr. Rockwell, 
the Utica Observer says: “He was always as regular as time itself, 
at the bank, and finally sank down as he was standing at his desk, and 
literally died at his post.” 


20th. At Avon Springs, N. Y., Cot. Epmunp Kirey, Paymaster 
of the United States army. Colonel Kirby joined the army as an En- 
sign of the 4th Infantry, in July, 1812, and served with distinction 
during that war as aid to Major General Brown. He joined the army 
under General (now President) Taylor soon after the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and acted as a volunteer aid to General 
Taylor at the battle of Monterey. When the regular troops of General 
Taylor’s army were ordered to join the army under General Scott, 
Colonel Kirby was attached to General Scott’s command, and served 
under that distinguished officer, as chief of the pay department, while 
the army remained in Mexico, Just two years prior to the day of his 
death he was in the sanguinary conflict at Churubusco. And through- 
out the whole war he was eminently distinguished for energy, activity, 
and zeal. His wife was a daughter of General Jacob Brown. 

At Washington, D. C., Lunn Wasuineton, Jr., Esq., aged 56. 
Mr. Washington was favourably known in connexion with the public 
press of that city some years ago, and lately as a clerk in the State 
Department. 

At Providence, R. I., Cyrus Butter, Esq., aged 82. Mr. Butler 
was the wealthiest man in the State, probably the wealthiest in New 
England. He was the chief benefactor of the Hospital for the Insane, 
which bears his name, and to which he contributed $40,000. 
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22d. At Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Tuomas Burcn, aged 81. He 
was connected with the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for nearly half a century, and was highly esteemed by all who knew 
him. 

24th. In Orange County, N. Y., S. S. Sewarp, Esq., the venerable 
father of Ex-Governor Seward of New York, he Se eam to a 
school called the Seward Institute $20,000 besides their house and lot. 

At South Hingham, Mass., Cor. Wasuincron Cusuine, in his 75th 
year. He was an officer in the war of 1812. 

At Brookline, Mass., Rev. Jonn Pierce, aged 76. He was a strenu- 
ous and early advocate of total abstinence, and a famous pedestrian. 

In New York, Rev. Austin Dickinson, an editor of some celebrity. 
Besides other publications, he conducted the JVational Preacher for 
many years with much success. 


25th. At Cleveland, Ohio, Hon. Austin E. Wine, of Michigan. 
He was for many years a Delegate in Congress from the Territory of 
Michigan, and since the admission of that State into the Union, he 
has held various offices there. Until recently he was U. S. Marshal. 
He was about 58 years of age, and was a man much esteemed. 

At Schenectady, N.Y., Rev. Joun Austin Sates, D. D., of cholera. 
He was a professor in Union College. 


27th. At Morristown, N.J., Hon. Gasriet H. Forp, at the ad- 
vanced age of 85 years. Though his life had been thus protracted 
beyond the period of active usefulness, the intelligence of his death 
was received through a wide circle of friends with emotions of sor- 
row and regret. He was, we believe, the oldest surviving member 
of the New Jersey bar, having been more than half a century one of 
its conspicuous ornaments. After a long and successful practice, he 
was appointed Presiding Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
the eastern district of the State, and in November, 1820, was ele- 
vated to the bench of the Supreme Court as one of the Associate Jus- 
tices, which place he continued to occupy with honour and ability for 
twenty-one years: after which long public service he retired with the 
confidence and respect of all parties to the enjoyment of private life. 

At Paris, of old age, M. Ray, one of the distinguished members of 
the court of Charles X. 

At Cincinnati, of the cholera, J. P. Harrison, M. D., Professor in 
the Ohio Medical College—an able physician and a pious man. 

At Utica N. Y., Dr. Amariah Brigham, Superintendent of the Lu- 
natic Asylum. He was formerly a physician of high popularity in 
Hartford, and when called to the Utica Asylum, was Superintendent 
of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane. He was a man of great 
benevolence and purity of character. 
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DOCUMENTS 
AND 


STATE PAPERS. 


Tue two following papers, which we have inserted under this title 
may be regarded as not strictly belonging to it. We shall therefore 
be excused for offering an explanation. 

Having heretofore given extracts from one of them, a strong desire 
was expressed by many of our readers to have both papers entire; and 
we promised that when a fitting opportunity offered we would publish 
them under the head of documents and state papers, as their great 
length forbid the insertion elsewhere. 

It will be seen that they are the productions of Judge Upshur, 
formerly secretary of state of the United States, and of the Hon. John 
C. Spencer, also a late and distinguished member of the cabinet. The 
first paper embraces the views of Mr. Upshur on the Constitution of the 
United States, as furnished by him to Mr. Macgregor of London, who 
obtained also the examination of those views by Mr. Spencer, and em- 
bodied them all in his great work or report, on the progress and re- 
sources of America, prepared by order of the committee of the Privy 
Council, and presented to both houses of parliament. They thus be- 
came in one sense state papers and documentary explanations of the 
American constitution. 

Neither of these papers have been published in this country, and 
indeed very few copies of the large and elaborate book in which they 
are contained have ever found their way to our private or public libra- 
ries, and through no other medium have they been presented to the 
public eye. But having been published in Europe by authority as the 
received constructions by the northern and southern sections of the 
Union, of the Constitution of the United States, they may justly be 
classed among the important and remarkable productions of the day, 
and should be regarded with deep interest by every intelligent and in- 
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quiring citizen, however much he may differ from some of the opinions 
advanced. 

We trust, too, that they may beget an anxiety to understand more 
thoroughly the true exposition of our constitution, to abide by its spirit, 
and maintain it in its integrity as the true bond of the Federal Union. 

We insert with the articles the preliminary remarks of Mr. 
Macgregor on the constitution of the United States, and his introduc- 
tory notices of the distinguished authors.—(Ep. or Rec.) 


From Macgregor’s Report to Parliament, on the Regulations, Resources, &c. 
of the United States of North America. 


In comparing the government of the United States of America with those 
of other nations, we must remember that when the Anglo-American colonies 
declared their independence, their moral and physical condition was very 
different from that of all republics which had previously existed, or that have 
since arisen. The people were generally intelligent, their habits frugal and 
industrious ; and, unlike the Europeans of South America, their ideas were 
free from the thraldom of religious intolerance. 

The abilities of the great men who conducted their assemblies were solid 
rather than brilliant; practical rather than theoretical. They had the good 
sense and discrimination, notwithstanding their separation from the govern- 
ment of the mother country, to adopt the constitution and Jaws of the then 
most free government on earth as the ground-work of theirs: making a royal 
hereditary chief magistrate, a titled privileged nobility, and a national church 
establishment, the only remarkable exceptions. 

Their immense territory, with soils yielding every production under 
heaven, and abounding in numerous navigable rivers, lakes, and harbours,— 
fisheries, woods, and minerals, placed al] natural advantages in their imme- 
diate possession. : 

Their language and education enabled them to enjoy all the benefits of 
English knowledge and literature, without the labour or expense of transla- 
tion, or paying for copyrights. They had also the earliest advantages of 
discoveries in the arts and sciences, without restrictions as to the rights of 
patents. 

With the peculiar good fortune of being governed at that critical period by 
honest men, they had the knowledge of all ages and countries to guide them. 

Possessing, therefore, such extraordinary advantages, the Anglo-Americans 
were enabled to avoid most of the blunders committed by the Spanish- 
American republics. It was the misfortune of the latter to have been, pre- 
viously to their independence, ruled, or rather awed into passive obedience, 
by the most darkening monarchical and ecclesiastical government; a govern- 
ment and hierarchy that grew up, and acquired strength, during centuries of 
ignorance, tyranny, bigotry and intolerance; under a government and a 
church that profited not by the march of modern civilization and religious 
liberty, but that enchained the liberty of written and spoken language, and 
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the expansion of the intellectual faculties. Neither had the history of the 
Spanish colonies, in their first settlement and progress, any example of that 
persevering, laborious, and enduring character, which was animated, and 
cherished, and supported by the spirit and the love of civil and religious 
liberty ; and which so eminently distinguished the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
Quakers, and even the Roman Catholics, who first encountered and overcame 
all the privations, difficulties, and dangers of the American wilderness. 

The character and conduct of the conquerors and colonists of Spanish 
America, and of their civil and ecclesiastical government ever afterwards, 
present a contrast which, on becoming independent of Spanish authority, 
rendered the moral, intellectual, and even physical character of the people, 
and of those who were called upon to rule, incompatible with intelligent, 
tolerant government, with impartial justice, and with civil and religious liberty. 

The democratic form of the United States government arose as much from 
necessity, as from any predilection which the leading men of the time 
cherished for it. No person could claim sovereign right. The wealth of the 
country was too equally divided to give any one individual the means, if it 
were possible, either of corruption, or of an overwhelming share of power. 

The constitution and laws were, otherwise, as nearly as possible accom- 
modated to the ideas of the people, and to the former order of government. 

The different states retained their representative governments, much the 
same as before the revolution, with the power of making laws for their in- 
ternal administration ; but all the states were united under one general go- 
vernment. 

This head, or supreme government, was formed of three branches, or 
states—the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. 

The problem for time to resolve was, whether this form of government 
possessed within itself the power of carrying into execution the laws which 
are necessary for the security of persons and property, and for the orderly 
maintenance of civil and religious liberty. 

The constitution was not inconsiderately, nor quickly adopted. On the 
17th of September, 1787, thirteen years after the meeting of the first con- 
tinental congress, nine after the declaration of independence, and four after 
the acknowledgment of that independence by England, the constitution was 
agreed to. 

The views taken by the federalists and the democrats, of the constitution 
of the United States, have frequently been greatly opposed to each other. 
Of the several jurists who have written on the constitution of the United 
States, the authors of the Federalist, and Judge Story and Chief Justice 
Kent are the most eminent. The late Judge Upshur appears to us to have 
analyzed that celebrated act with very great ability, even if his conclusions 
should be considered not strictly in accordance with the originally intended 
and real principles of the constitution. 

A short time before his lamentable death, he sent me his views on the con- 
stitution of the United States. They are so remarkable that I have extracted 
the leading parts, and also those of the Honourable Mr. Spencer, as absolutely 
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necessary to a just understanding of the constitution of the United States, as 
a confederative government, and as elucidating the several constitutions 
of the several states. Mr. Upshur was one of the highest legal authorities 
in the United States. His predecessor in the office of secretary of state, 
Mr. Legaré, was also a profound lawyer, and my personal friend. He was 
carried off suddenly while on a visit to Boston, in 1842; and Mr. Upshur, who 
succeeded him, was destroyed, with several others, in 1843, by the bursting of 
a monstrous cannon on board a steam frigate. A more pure-minded states- 
man, and more virtuous man than Mr. Upshur, I believe there did not exist. 
His views, however, on Nullification, and on many constitutional principles, 
have been disputed by some of the most learned jurists in America. 


JUDGE UPSHUR’S STRICTURES. 


“A work,” says Mr. Upshur, “presenting a proper analysis and correct 
views of the constitution of the United States, has ne been a desideratum 
with the public. It is true that the last fifteen years have not been unfruit- 
ful in commentaries upon that instrument: such commentaries, however, 
have, for the most part, met a deserved fate in immediate and total oblivion. 
A few have appeared, however, of a much higher order, and bearing the 
stamp of talent, learning, and research. Among these, the work of Judge 
Story and the ‘Commentaries’ of Chief Justice Kent hold the first rank. 
Both these works are, as it is natural they should be, strongly tinctured with 
the political opinions of their respective authors; and as there is a perfect 
concurrence between them in this respect, their joint authority can scarcely 
fail to exert a strong influence upon public opinion. 

“ The authority of great names is of such imposing weight, that mere rea- 
son and argument can rarely counterpoise it in the public mind; and its 
preponderance is not easily overcome, except by adding like authority to the 
weight of reason and argument in the opposing scale. I hope it is not yet 
too late for this suggestion to have its elect upon those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

‘‘ The first commentary upon the constitution, the ‘ Federalist,’ is decidedly 
the best which has yet appeared. The writers of that book were actors in 
all the interesting scenes of the period, and two of them were members of 
the convention which formed the constitution. Added to this, their exten- 
sive information, their commanding talents, and their experience in great 
public affairs, qualified them, in a peculiar degree, for the task which they 
undertook. Nevertheless, their great object was to recommend the coustitu- 
tion to the people at a time when it was very uncertain whether they would 
adopt it or not; and hence their work, although it contains a very full and 
philosophical analysis of the subject, comes to us as a mere argument in 
support of a favourite measure, and, for that reason, does not always com- 
mand our entire confidence. Besides, the constitution was then untried, and 
its true character, which is to be learned only from its practical operation, 
could only be conjectured. Much has been developed in the actual practice 
of the government, which no politician of that day could either have foreseen 
or imagined, New questions have arisen not then anticipated, and difficul- 
ties and embarrassments, wholly unforeseen, have sprung from new events in 
the relation of the states to one another, and to the general government. 
Hence the ‘ Federalist ’ cannot be relied on as full and safe authority in all 
cases. It is, indeed, matter of just surprise, and affording the strongest proof 
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of the profound wisdom and far-seeing sagacity of the authors of that work, 
that their views of the constitution have been so often justified in the course 
of its practical ~ erm Still, however, it must be admitted that the 
‘ Federalist’ is defective in some important particulars, and deficient in many 
more. The constitution is much better understood at this day than it was at 
the time of its adoption. This is not true of the great principles of civil and 
political liberty which lie at the foundation of that instrument, but it is em- 
phatically true of some of its provisions, which were considered at the time 
as comparatively unimportant, or so plain as not to be misunderstood, but 
which have been shown by subsequent events to be pregnant with the greatest 
difficulties, and to exert the most important influence upon the whole character 
of the government. Contemporary expositions of the constitution, therefore, 
although they should be received as authority in some cases, and may en- 
lighten our judgments in most others, cannot be regarded as safe guides by 
the expounder of that instrument at this day. The subject demands our at- 
tention now as strongly as it did before the ‘ Federalist’ was written. 

“ Judge Story fills a high station in the judiciary of the United States, and 
has acquired a character for talents and learning which ensures respect to 
whatever he may publish under his own name. His duty, as a judge of the 
supreme court, has demanded of him frequent investigations of the nicest 
questions of constitutional law; and his long service in that capacity has 
probably brought under his review every provision of that instrument, in 
regard to which any difference of opinion has prevailed. Assisted, as he has 
been, by the arguments of the ablest counsel, and by the joint deliberations 
of the other judges of the court, it would be indeed wonderful if he should 
hazard his well-earned reputation as a jurist, upon any hasty or unweighed 
— upen subjects so grave and important. He hasalso been an attentive 
observer of political events, and, although by no means obtrusive in politics, 
has yet a political character scarcely less distinguished than his character as 
a jurist. Toall these claims to public attention and respect, may be added a 
reputation for laborious research, and for calm and temperate thinking. 

“ The first part of Judge Story’s work relates to a subject of the greatest 
interest to every American, and well worthy the study of philosophical in- 
quirers all over the world. There is not within the whole range of history 
an event more important, with reference to its effects upomthe world at large, 
than the settlement of the American colonies. It did not fall within the 
plan of our author to inquire very extensively, or very minutely, into the 
mere history of the events which distinguished that extraordinary enter- 
prise. So far as the first settlers may be regarded as actuated by avarice, by 
ambition, or by any other of the usual motives of the adventurer, their deeds 
belong to the province of the historian alone. We, however, must contem- 
plate them in another and a higher character. A deep and solemn feeling of 
religion, and an attachment to, and an understanding of, the principles of 
civil liberty, far in advance of the age in which they lived, suggested to 
most of them the ideagof seeking a new home, and founding new institutions 
in the western world. To this spirit we are indebted for all that is free and 
liberal in our present political systems. It would be a work of very great 
interest, and altogether worthy of the political historian, to trace the great 
a of our institutions back to their sources. Their origin would pro- 

ably be discovered at a period much more remote than is generally sup- 
posed. We should derive from such a review much light in the interpreta- 
tion of those parts of our systems, as to which we have no precise rules in 
the language of our constitutions of government. It is to be regretted that 
Judge Story did not take this view of the subject. Although not strictly re- 
quired by the plan of his work, it was, nevertheless, altogether consistent 
with it; and would have added much to its interest with the genera! reader. 
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His sources of historical information were ample, and his habits and the 
character of his mind fitted him well for such an investigation, and for pre- 
senting the result in an analytic and philosophical form. He has chosen, 
however, to confine himself within much narrower limits. Yet, even within 
those limits, he has brought together a variety of historical facts of great in- 
terest; and has presented them, in a condensed form, well calculated to make 
a lasting impression upon the memory. The brief sketch which he has 
given of the settlement of the several colonies, and the charters from which 
they derived their rights and powers as separate governments, contains much 
to enable us to understand fully the relation which they bore to one another, 
and to the mother country. This is the true starting point in the investiga- 
tion of those vexed questions of constitutional] Jaw, which have so long di- 
vided political parties in the United States, It would seem almost impossible 
that.any two opinions could exist upon the subject; and yet the historical 
facts upon which alone all parties must rely, although well authenticated, and 
comparatively recent, have not been understood by all men alike. Oui 
author was well aware of the importance of settling this question at the 
threshold of his work. Many of the powers which have been claimed for 
the federal government, by the political party to which he belongs, depend 
upon a denial of that separate existence, and separate sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, which the opposing party has uniformly claimed for the states. 

‘Tt appears to be a favourite object with the author, to impress upon the 
mind of the reader, at the very commencement of his work, the idea, that 
the people of the several colonies were, as to some objects, which he has 
not explained, and to some extent, which he has not defined, ‘ one people.’ 
But although the colonies were independent of each other in respect to their 
domestic concerns, they were not wholly alien to each other. On the con- 
trary, they were fellow-subjects, and for many purposes one pore. Every 
colonist had a right to inhabit, if he pleased, in any other colony; and, as a 
British subject, he was capable of inheriting lands by descent in every other 
colony. The commercial intercourse of the colonies, too, was regulated by 
the general laws of the British empire, and could not be restrained or ob- 
structed by colonial legislation. The remarks of Mr. Chief Justice Jay are 
equally just and striking :—‘ All the people of this country were then subjects 
of the King of Greag Britain, and owed allegiance to him, and all the civi! 
authority then existing or exercised here, flowed from the head of the British 
empire. They were, in a strict sense, fellow-subjects, and, in a variety of 
raspects, one people. When the revolution commenced, the patriots did not 
assert that only the same affinity and social connexion subsisted between the 
people of the colonies which subsisted between the people of Gaul, Britain, 
and Spain, while Roman provinces, to wit, only that affinity and social con- 
nexion which results from the mere circumstance of being governed by the 
same prince.’ 

‘¢ The historical facts stated by both of these gentlemen are truly stated, 
but it is surprising that it did not occur to such cool reasoners, that every one 
of them is the result of the relation between the colonies and the mother country. 
and not the result of the relation between the colonies themselves. Every British 
subject, whether born in England proper or in a colony, has a right to reside 
any where within the British realm, and this by the force of British laws. 
Such is the right of every Englishman wherever he may be found. As to 
the right of the colonist to inherit lands by descent in any other colony than 
his own, our author himself informs us, that it belonged to him ‘as a British 
subject.’ That right, indeed, is a consequence of his allegiance. By the 
policy of the British constitution and laws, it is not poraanee that the soi! 
of her territory should belong to any, from whom she cannot demand al! 


the duties of allegiance. This allegiance is the same in all the colonies as 
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it is in England proper ; and, wherever it exists, the correspondent right to 
own and inherit the soil attaches. The right to regulate commercial inter- 
course among her colonies belongs, of course, to the parent country, unless 
she relinquishes it by some act of her own; and no such act is shown in the 
present case. On the contrary, although that right was resisted for a time 
by some of the American colonies, it was finally yielded, as our author him- 
self informs us, by all those of New England ; and I am not informed that it 
was denied by any other. Indeed, the supremacy of Parliament, in most 
matters of legislation which concerned the colonies, was generally—nay, 
universally admitted, up to the very eve of the revolution. It is true, the 
right to tax the colonies was denied, but this was upon a wholly different 
principle ; it was the right of every British subject to be exempt from taxa- 
tion, pen by his own consent; and as the colonies were not, and, from 
their local situation, could not be, represented in parliament, the right of 
that body to tax them was denied, upon a fundamental principle of English 

. liberty. But the right of the mother country to regulate commerce among 
= her colonies is of a different character, and it never was denied to England 
by her American colonies, so long as a hope of reconciliation remained to 
them. In like manner, the facts relied on by Mr. Jay, that ‘all the people of 
this country were then subjects of the King of Great Britain, and owed 
allegiance to him,’ and that, ‘all the civil authority then existing or exercised 
herein, flowed from the head of the British empire,’ are but the usual inci- 
dents of colonial dependence, and are by no means peculiar to the case he 
was considering. They do, indeed, prove a unity between all the colonies 
and the mother country, and show that these, taken altogether, are, in the 
strictest sense of the terms, ‘one people ;’ but [ am ata loss to perceive how 
they prove that two or more parts, or subdivisions, of the same empire, neces- 
sarily constitute ‘one people.’ If this be true of the colonies, it is equally 
true of any two or more geographical sections of England proper; for every 
one of the reasons assigned, applies as strictly to this case, as to that of the 
colonies. Any two countries may be ‘one people,’ or ‘a nation de facto,’ if 
they can be made so by the facts that their people are subjects of the king 
of Great Britain, and owe ‘allegiance to him,’ and that ‘all the civil autho- 
rity exercised therein, flows from the head of the British empire.’ 

“And, so far as the mother rights of the country are concerned, they 
existed in the same form, and to the same extent, over every other colony of 
the empire. Did this make the people of all the colonies ‘one people? If 
so, the people of Jamaica, the British East Indian possessions, and the Canadas, 
are, for the very same reason, ‘ one people’ at this day. 

“The general relation between colonies and the parent country is as well 
settled and understood as any other; and it is precisely the same in all cases, 
except where special consent and agreement may vary it. Whoever, there- 
tore, would prove that any peculiar unity existed between the American 
colonies, is bound to show something in their characters, or some peculiarity 
in their condition, to exempt them from the general rule. Judge Story was 
too well acquainted with the state of the facts, to make any such attempt in 
the present case. The congress of the nine colonies, which assembled at 
New York, in October, 1765, declared that the colonists ‘ owe the same alle- 
giance to the Crown of Great Britain that is owing from his subjects born 
within the realm, and all due subordination to that august body, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain.’ ‘That the colonists are entitled to all the inherent 
rights and liberties of his (the king’s) natural-born subjects within the King- 
dom of Great Britain.’ We have here an all-sufficient foundation of the right 
of the crown to regulate commerce among the colonies, and of the right of the 
colonists to inhabit and to iaherit Jand in each and all the colonies. The 
were nothing more than the ordinary rights and liabilities of every British 
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subject; and, indeed, the most that the colonies ever contended for, was an 
equality, in these respects, with the subjects born in England. 

‘“‘ The great effort of the author, throughout his entire work, is to establish 
the doctrine, that the constitution of the United States is a government of 
‘the people of the United States,’ as contra-distinguished from the people of 
the several states; or, in other words, that it is a consolidated, and not a 
federative system. His construction of every contested federal power, 
depends mainly 7 this distinction ; and hence the necessity of establishing 
a oneness among the people of the several colonies, prior to the revolution. 

‘In order to constitute ‘one people,’ in a political sense, of the inhabitants 
of different countries, something more is necessary than that they should owe 
a common allegiance to a common sovereign. Neither is it safficient that in 
some particulars they are bound alike, by laws which that sovereign may 

rescribe ; nor does the question depend on geographical relations. The 
inhabitants of different islands may be one people, and those of contiguous 
countries may be, as we know they in fact are, different nations. By the 
term people, as here used, we do not mean merely a number of persons. We 
mean by it a political corporation, the members of which owe a common alle- 
giance to a common sovereignty, and do not owe any allegiance which is no/ 
common; who are bound by no Jaws except such as that sovereignty may 
prescribe ; who owe to one another reciprocal obligations ; who possess com- 
mon political interests; who are liable to common political duties; and who 
can exert no sovereign power except in the name of the whole. Any thing 
short of this would be an imperfect definition of that political corporation 
which we call a — 

“ Tested by this definition, the people of the American colonies were, in no 
conceivable sense, ‘one people.’ They owed, indeed, allegiance to the British 
king, as the head of each colonial government, and as forming a part thereof, 
but this allegiance was exclusive in each colony to its own government, and 
consequently to the king as the head thereof, and was not a common alle- 
giance of the people of all the colonies, toa common head.* These colonial 
governments were clothed with the sovereign power of making Jaws, and of 
enforcing obedience to them, from their own people. The people of one 
colony owed no allegiance to the government of any other colony, and were 
not bound by its laws. The colonies had no common legislature, no common 
treasury, no common military power, no common judicatory. The people of 
one colony were not liable to pay taxes to any other colony, nor to bear arms 
in its defence; they had no right to vote in its elections; no influence nor 
contro] in its municipal government, no interest in its municipal institutions. 
There was no prescribed form by which the colonies could act together, for 
any purpose whatever; they were not known as ‘one people’ in any one func- 
tion of government, although they were all, alike, dependencies of the British 
crown, yet, even in the action of the parent country in regard to them, they 
were recognised as separate and distinct. They were established at different 
times, and each under an authority from the crown which applied to itself 
alone. They were not even alike in their organization. Some were pro- 
vincial, some were proprietary, and some charter governments. Each derived 
its form of government from the particular instrument establishing it, or from 
assumptions of power acquiesced in by the crown, without any connexion 
with, or relation to, any other. They stood upon the same footing, in every 
respect, with other British colonies, with nothing to distinguish their relatioi 


* The resolutions of Virginia, in 1796, show that she considered herself merely as 
an appendage of the British Crown; that her legislature was alone authorized to tax 
her; and that she had a right to call on her king, who was also King of England, to 
protect her against the usurpations of the British parliament. 
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either to the parent country or to one another. The charter of any one of 
them might have been destroyed, without in any manner affecting the rest. 
In point of fact, the charters of nearly all of them were altered from time to 
time, and the whole character of their governments changed. These changes 
were made in each colony for itself alone, sometimes by its own action, some- 
times by the power and authority of the crown; but never by the joint agency 
of any other colony, and never with reference to the wishes or demands of 
any other colony. Thus they were separate and distinct in their creation, 
separate and distinct in the forms of their governments, separate and distinct 
in the modifications of their government, which were made from time to time, 
separate and distinct in political functions, in political rights, and in political 
duties. 

“The oom government of Virginia was the first established. The 
people of Virginia owed allegiance to the British king, as the head of their 
own local government. The authority of that government was confined with- 
in certain geographical limits known as Virginia, and all who lived within 
those limits were ‘one people.’ When the colony of Plymouth was subse- 
quently settled, were the people of that colony one with the people of Virginia? 
When, long afterwards, the proprietary government of Pennsylvania was esta- 
blished, were the followers of William Penn ‘one’ with the people of Plymouth 
and Virginia? If so, to which government was their allegiance due? Vir- 
ginia had a government of her own, Pennsylvania a government of her own, 
and Massachusetts a government of herown. The people of Pennsylvania 
could not be equally bound by the laws of all three governments; because 
those laws might happen to conflict ; they could not owe the duties of citizen- 
ship to all of them alike, because they might stand in hostile relations to one 
another. Either then the government of Virginia, which originally extended 
over the whole territory, continued to be supreme therein, (subject only to its 
dependence upon the British Crown,) or else its supremacy was yielded to the 
new government. Every one knows that this last was the case, that within 
the territory of the new government, the authority of that government alone 
prevailed. How then could the people of this new government of Pennsyl- 
vania be said to be ‘one’ with the people of Virginia, when they were not 
citizens of Virginia, owed her no allegiance and no duty, and when their alle- 
ox to another government might place them in the relation of enemies of 

firginia? 

“In further illustration of this point, let us suppose that some one of the 
colonies had refused to unite in the declaration o independence; what rela- 
tion would it then have held to the others? Not having disclaimed its alle- 
giance to the British crown, it would still have continued to be a British 
colony, subject to the authority of the parent country in all respects as before. 
Could the other colonies have ri htfully compelled it to unite with them in 
their revolutionary purposes, on the ground that it was part and parcel of the 
‘one people’ known as the people of the colonies? No such right was ever 
claimed or dreamed of, and it will scarcely be contended for now, in the face of 
the known history of the time. Such recusant colony would have stood pre- 
visely as did the Canadas, and every other part of the British empire. The 
colonies which had declared war, would have considered its people as 
enemies, but would not have had a right to treat them as traitors, or as dis- 
obedient citizens resisting their authority, To what purpose then were the 
people of the colonies ‘one pee if in a case so important to the common 
welfare, there was no right in all the people together, to coerce the members 
of their own community to the performance of a common duty ? 

“It is thus apparent that the people of the colonies were not ‘one people’ 
—_ any purpose involving allegiance on the one hand or protection on the 
other. 
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“As early as 1765, a ey of the colonies had met together in congress- 
or convention, in New York, for the purpose of deliberating on these grave 
matters of common concern; and they then made a formal declaration of what 
they considered their rights, as colonists and British subjects. This measure, 
however, led to no redress of their grievances. On the contrary, the subse- 
quent measures of the British government gave new and just causes of com- 
plaint ; so that, in 1774, it was deemed necessary that the colonies should 
again meet together, in order to consult upon their general condition, and 
provide for the safety of their common rights. Hence the congress, which 
met in Carpenter’s Hall on the 5th of September, 1774. It consisted of dele- 
gates from New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, from the City and County of New York, and 
other countiesin the Province of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New- 
castle, Kent, and Sussex, in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina. 
North Carolina was not represented until the 14th of September, and Georgia 
not at all. It is also apparent that New York was not represented as a colony, 
but only through certain portions of her people; in like manner, Lyman Hall 
was admitted to his seat, in the succeeding congress, as a delegate from the 
parish of St. John’s, in Georgia, although he declined to vote on any question 
requiring a majority of the colonies to carry it, because he was not the repre- 
sentative of acolony. This congress passed a variety of important resolutions, 
between September, 1774, and October 22d, in the same year, during all 
which time Georgia was not represented at all; for even the parish of St. 
John’s did not ap int a representative till May, 1775. In point of fact, the 
congress was a deliberative and advisory me! and nothing more; and for this 
reason it was not deemed important, or, at least, not indispensable, that all the 
colonies should be represented, since the resolutions of congress had no obli- 
gatory force whatever. It was appointed for the sole purpose of taking into 
consideration the general condition of the colonies, and of devising and recom- 
mending proper measures for the security of their rights and interests. For 
these objects no precise powers and instructions were necessary, and beyond 
them none were given. Neither does it appear that any precise time was 
assigned for the duration of congress. The duty with which it was charged 
was extremely simple; and it was taken for granted that it would dissolve 
itself as soon as that duty was performed. 

“Speaking of the congress of 1774, Marshall says: ‘The members of this 
congress were generally elected by the authority of the colonia] legislatures, 
but, in some instances, a different system had been pursued. In New Jersey 
and Maryland, the elections were made by committees, chosen in the several 
counties for that particular purpose : and in New York, where the royal party 
was very strong, and where it is probable that no legislative act, authorizing 
an election of members to represent that colony in congress, could have been 
obtained, the people themselves assembled in those places, where the spirit 
of opposition to the claims of parliament prevailed, and elected deputies, who 
were very readily received into congress.’ Here the general rule is stated to 
be, that the deputies were elected by the ‘colonial legislatures;’ and the 
instances in which the people acted, ‘directly in their primary, sovereign 
capacity,’ without the intervention of the ordinary functionaries of govern- 
ment, are given as exceptions. 

“ As to New York, neither her people nor her government, had so far lost 
their attachment to their mother country, as to concur in any measure of 
opposition, until after the battle of Lexington, in April, 1775; and the only 
representatives which New York had in the congress of 1774, were those of 
a comparatively small portion of her people. It is well known, and, indeed 
the author himself so informs us, that the members of the congress of 1775, 
were elected substantially as were those of the preceding congress; so that 
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there were very few of the colonies, in which the people performed that act 
in their ‘ primary, sovereign capacity,’ without the intervention of their con- 
stituted authorities. It is of little consequence, however, to the present in- 

uiry, whether the deputies were chosen by the colonial legislatures, as was 
dens in most of the colonies, or by conventions, as was done in Georgia and 
some others ; or by committees appointed for the purpose, as was done in one 
or two instances ; or by the people in primary assemblies, as was done in part 
of New York. The circumstances under which the congresses of 1774 and 
1775, were called into existence, precluded the possibility of any precise limi- 
tations of their powers, even if it had been designed to clothe them with the 
functions of government. The colonies were suffering under common oppres- 
sions, and were threatened with common dangers from the mother country. 
The great object which they had in view, was to produce that concert of action 
among themselves which would best enable them to resist their common 
enemy, and best secure the safety and liberties of all. Great confidence must 
necessarily be reposed in public rulers, under circumstances of this sort. 

“Many of those powers which, for greater convenience, were intrusted 
exclusively to congress, could not be effectually exerted, except by the aid of 
the state authorities. The troops required by congress, were raised by the 
states, and the commissions of their officers were countersigned by the 
governors of the states. Congress was allowed to issue bills of credit, but 
could not make them a legal! tender, nor punish the counterfeiter of 
them. Neither could they bind the states to redeem them, nor raise, by their 
own authority, the necessary funds for that purpose. Congress received 
ambassadors and other public ministers, yet had no power to extend to 
them that protection, which they receive from the government of every 
sovereign nation. 


“Thus it og that, in the important functions of raising an army, of 


providing a public revenue, of paying public debts, and giving security to the 
persons of foreign ministers, the boasted ‘sovereignty’ of the federal govern- 
ment was merely nominal, and owed its entire efficiency to the co-operation 
and aid of the state governments. Congress had no power to coerce these 
governments, nor could it exercise any direct authority over their individual 
citizens. 

“Although the powers actually assumed and exercised by congress, were 
certainly very great, they were not always acquiesced in, or allowed by the 
states. Thus, the power to lay an embargo, was earnestly desired by them, 
but was denied by the states; and in order the more clearly to indicate that 
many of their powers were exercised merely by sufferance, and, at the same 
time, to lend a sanction to their authority, so far as they chose to allow it, it 
was deemed necessary, by at least one of the states, to pass Jaws indemnifying 
those who might act in obedience to the resolutions of that body. 

“The following extract from the journals of the convention of Virginia, 
containing the history of this interesting event, cannot fail to be acceptable 
to every American reader. 

«t Wednesday, May 15th, 1776.—The convention, then, according to the 
order of the day, resolved itself into a committee on the state of the colony ; 
and after some time spent therein, Mr. President resumed the chair, and Mr. 
Carey reported that the committee had, according to order, had under their 
consideration the state of the colony, and had come to the following resolu- 
tions thereupon ; which he read in his place, and afterwards delivered in at 
the clerk’s table, where the same were again twice read, and unanimously 
agreed to, one hundred and twelve members being present. 

“¢For as much as all the endeavours of the united colonies, by the most 
decent representations and petitions to the king and parliament of Great 
Britain, to restore peace and security to America under the British govern- 
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ment, and a reunion with that people, upon just and liberal terms, instead of 
a redress of grievances, have produced, from an imperious and vindictive 
administration, increased insult, oppression, and a vigorous attempt to effect 
our total destruction. By a late act, all these colonies are declared to be in 
rebellion, and out of the protection of the British crown, ou. properties subject 
to confiscation, our people, when captivated, compelled to = in the plunder 
and murder of their relations and countrymen, and all former rapine and 
oppressions of Americans declared legal and just. Fleets and armies are 
raised, and the aid of foreign troops engaged to assist these destructive pur- 
poses. The king’s representative in this colony hath not only withheld all 
the powers of government from operating for our safety, but, having retired 
on board an armed ship, is carrying on a piratical and savage war against us, 
tempting our slaves by every artifice to resort to him, and training and em- 
ploying them against their masters. 

“.<In this state of extreme danger, we have no alternative left, but an abject 
submission to the will of those overbearing tyrants, or a total separation from 
the crown and government of Great Britain, uniting and exerting the strength 
of all America for defence, and forming alliances with foreign powers for 
commerce and aid in war. Wherefore, appealing to the Searcher of all hearts, 
for the sincerity of former declarations, expressing our desire to preserve our 
connexion with that nation, and that we are driven from that inclination by 
their wicked counsels and the eternal laws of self-preservation; resolved, 
unanimously, that the delegates appointed to represent this colony in general 
congress, be instructed to propose to that respectable body, to declare the 
united colonies free and independent states, absolved from all allegiance to, 
or dependence upon, the crown or parliament of Great Britain; and that they 
give the assent of this colony to that declaration, and to whatever measures 
may be thought proper and necessary by the congress, for forming foreign 
alliances, and a confederation of the colonies, at such time and in such manner 
as to them may seem best. Provided, that the power of forming government 
for, and the regulations of the internal concerns of each colony, be left to the 
respective colonial legislatures. 

‘Resolved, unanimously, that a committee be appointed to prepare a 
declaration of rights, and such a plan of government, as will be most likely 
to maintain peace and order in this colony, and secure substantial and equa! 
liberty to the people.’ 

‘¢ It is impossible to contemplate this proceeding on the part of Virginia, 
without being convinced that she acted from her own free and sovereign will ; 
and that she, at least, did ‘presume’ to establish a government for , sin, 
without the least regard to the recommendation or the pleasure of congress. 

“We all admit that the power and authority of the federal government, 
within its constitutional A whi are superior to those of the states, in some 
instances ; and co-ordinate in others; and that every citizen is under an abso- 
lute obligation, to render them respect and obedience; and this simply because 
his own state, by the act of ratifying the constitution, has commanded him to do so. 
We all admit it to be true, as a general proposition, that no citizen nor state 
has an independent right to ‘construe,’ and still less to ‘control,’ the constitu- 
tional obligations of that government, and that neither a citizen nor a state 
can ‘judge,’ that is, ‘decide’ on the nature and extent of those obligations, with 
a view to control them. All that has ever been contended for, is, that a state 
has a right to judge of its own obligations ; and, consequently to judge of those 
of the ederal government, so far as they relate to such state itself, and no 
farther. It is admitted on all hands, that when the federal government tran- 
scends its constitutional power, and when, of course, it is not acting within its 
‘ obligations,’ the parties to that government, whoever they may be, are no 
longer under any duty to respect or obey it. This has been repeatedly affirmed 
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by our courts, both state and federal; and has never been denied by any class 
of politicians. Who then is to determine whether it has so transcended its 
constitutional obligations, or not? It is admitted, that to a certain extent, the 
supreme court is the proper tribunal, in the last resort, because the states in 
establishing that tribunal, have expressly agreed to make it so. The jurisdic- 
tion of the federal courts extends to certain cases, affecting the rights of the 
individual citizens, and to certain others affecting those of the individual 
states. So far as the federal government is authorized to act on the individual 
citizen, the powers of the one and the rights of the other, are properly deter- 
minable by the federal courts; and the decision is binding too, and absolutely 
final, so far as the relation of the citizen to the federal government is concerned. 
There is not, within that system, any tribunal of appeal, from the decisions of 
the supreme court. And so also of those cases in which the rights of the 
state are referred to the federal tribunals. In this sense and to this extent, it 
is strictly true that the parties have not ‘an independent right to construe, 
control, and judge of the obligations’ of the federal government ; but they are 
bound by the decisions of the federal courts, so far as they have authorized 
and agreed to submit to them. But there are many cases involving the ques- 
tion of federal power, which are not cognizable before the federal courts ; and, 
of course, as to these, we must look out for some other umpire. It is precisely 
in this case, that the question who are the parties to the constitution, becomes 
all-important and controlling. If the states are parties as sovereign states, 
then it follows, as a necessary consequence, that each of them has the right 
which belongs to every sovereignty, to construe its own contracts and agree- 
ments, and to decide upon its own rights and powers. 

“The nullifier contends only for the right of a state to prevent the conslitu- 
tion from being violated by the general government, and not for the right either 
to repeal, abrogate, or deal it. The seceder asserts only, that a state is 
competent to withdraw from the union whenever it pleases; but does not 
assert that in so doing, it can repeal, or abrogate, or suspend the constitution 
as to the other states. Secession would, indeed, utterly destroy the compact 
as to the seceding party ; but would not necessarily affect its Obligation as to 
the rest. If it would, then the rest would have no right to coerce the seceding 
state, nor to place her in the attitude of an enemy. It ts certain, I think, they 
would not have such right; but those who assert that they would—and Judge 
Story is among the number—must either abandon that idea, or they must 
admit that the act of secession does not break up the constitution, except as 
to the seceding state. For the moment the constitution is destroyed, all the 
authorities which it has established, cease to exist. There is no longer such 
a government as that of the United States; and, of course, they cannot, as 
such, either make any demand, or assert any right, or enforce any claim. 

“Having disposed of this preliminary question, we now approach the con- 
stitution itself. I affirm that it is in its structure a federative and not a conso- 
lidated government ; that it is so in all its departments, and in all its leading 
and distinguishing provisions; and, of course, that it is to be so interpreted, 
by the force of its own terms, apart from any influence to be derived from that 
rule of construction which has just been laid down. We will first examine it 
in the structure of its several departments. 

“ The Legislature.—This consists of two houses. The senate is composed 
of two members from each state, chosen by its own legislature, whatever be 
its size or population, and is universally admitted to be strictly federative in 
its structure. The house of representatives consists of =e chosen in 
each state, and is regulated in its numbers according to a prescribed ratio of 
representation. The number to which each state is entitled is proportioned 
to its own population, and not to the population of the United States; and if 
there happen to be a surplus in any state less than the established ratio, that 
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surplus is not added to the surplus or population of any other state, in order 
to make up the requisite number for a representative, but is wholly unrepre- 
sented. In the choice of representatives, each state votes by itself, and for 
its own representatives, and not in connexion with any other state, nor for the 
representatives of any other state. Each state prescribes the qualifications of 
its own voters, the constitution only providing that they shall have the qualifi- 
cations which such state may have prescribed for the voters for the most 
numerous branch of its own legislature. And as the right to vote is prescribed 
by the state, the duty of doing so cannot be enforced, except by the authority 
of the state. No one can be elected to represent any state, except a citizen 
thereof. Vacancies in the representation of any state are to be supplied under 
writs of election, issued by the executive of such state. In all this there is 
not one feature of nationality. The whole arrangement has reference to the 
states as such, and is carried into effect solely by their authority. The federal 
government has no agency in the choice of representatives, except only that 
it may prescribe the ‘times, places, and manner of holding elections.’ It 
can neither prescribe the qualifications of the electors, nor impose any penalty 
upon them for refusing to elect. The states alone can do these things; and, 
of course, the very existence of the house of representatives depends, as much 
as does that of the senate, upon the action of the states. A state may with- 
draw its representation altogether, and congress has no power to prevent it, 
nor to supply the vacancy thus created. If the house of representatives were 
national, in any practical sense of the term, the ‘ nation’ would have authority 
to provide for the appointment of its members, to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters, and to enforce the performance of that duty. All these things the 
state legislatures can do, within their respective states, and it is obvious that 
they are strictly national. In order to make the house of representatives 
equally so, the people of the United States must be so consolidated that the 
federal government may distribute them, without regard to state boundaries, 
into numbers, according to the prescribed ratio; so that all the people may be 
represented, and no unrepresented surplus be left in any state. If these things 
could be done under the federal constitution, there would then be a strict ana- 
logy between the popular branches of the federal and state legislatures, and 
the former might with propriety be considered ‘national.’ But it is difficult to 
imagine a national legislature which does not exist under the authority of the 
nation, and over the very appointment of which the nation, as such, can exert 
no effective control.. 

“The second argument is, that the states are not equally represented, but 
each one has a representation proportioned to its population. There is no 
reason apparent to me, why a league may not be formed among independent 
sovereignties, giving to each an influence in the management of their common 
concerns, proportioned to its strength, its wealth, or the interest which it has 
at stake. This is but simple justice, and the rule ought to prevail in all cases, 
except where higher considerations disallow it. History abounds with exam- 
ples of such confederations, one of which [ will cite. The states general of 
the United provinces were strictly a federal body. The council of state had 
almost exclusively the management and control of all their military and 
financial concerns; and in that body, Holland and some other provinces had 
three votes each, whilst some had two, and others only one vote each. Yet 
it never was supposed that for this reason the United provinces were a con- 
solidated nation. A single example of this sort affords a full illustration of 
the subject, and renders all farther arguments superfluous. 

“Tt is not, however, from the apportionment of its powers, nor from the 
modes in which those powers are exercised, that we can determine the true 
character of a legislative body, in the particular now under consideration. 
The true rule of decision is found in the manner in which the body is con- 
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stituted, and that, we have already seen, is in the case before us, federative, 
and not national. 

“We may safely admit, however, that the house of representatives is not 
federative, and yet contend, with perfect security, that the legislative depart- 
ment isso, Congress consists of the house of representatives and senate. 
Neither is a complete legislature in itself, and neither can pass any law with- 
out the concurrence of the other, and as the senate is the peculiar represent- 
ative of the states, no act of legislation whatever can be performed, without 
the consent of the states. They hold, therefore, a complete check and contro! 
over the powers of the people in this respect, even admitting that those powers 
are truly and strictly represented in the other branch. It is true that the 
check is mutual ; but if the legislative department were national, there would 
be no federative feature in it. It cannot be replied with equal propriety, 
that, if it were federative, there would be no national feature in it. The 
question is, whether or not the states have preserved their distinct sovereign 
characters in this feature of the constitution. If they have done so, in any 
part of it, the whole must be considered federative ; because national legisla- 
tion implies a unity, which is absolutely inconsistent with all idea of a con- 
federation ; whereas, there is nothing to prevent the members of a confedera- 
tion from exerting their several powers, in any form of joint action which may 
seem to them proper. 

“ But there is one other provision of the constitution which appears to me 
to be altogether decisive upon this point. Each state, whatever be its popu- 
lation, is entitled to at least one representative. It may so happen that the 
unrepresented surplus, in some one state, may be greater than the whole 
population of some other state, and yet such latter state would be entitled to 
a representation. Upon what principle is this? Surely if the house of re- 
presentatives were national, something like equality would be found in the 
constitution of it. Large surpluses would not be arbitrarily rejected in some 
places and smaller numbers not equal to the granted ratio, be represented in 
others. ‘There can be but one reason for this: as the constitution was made 
by the states, the true principle of the confederation could not be preserved, 
without giving to each party to the compact a place and influence in each 
branch of the common legislature. This was due to their perfect equality as 
sovereign states. 

“The Executive.—In the election of the president and eee the 
exclusive agency of the states, as such, is preserved with equal distinctness. 
These officers are chosen by electors, who are themselves chosen by the 
people of each state, acting by and for itself, and in such mode as itself may 
prescribe. The number of shane to which each state is entitled, is equa! 
to the whole number of its representatives and senators. This provision is 
even more federative than that which apportions representation in the house 
of representatives; because it adds two to the electors of each state, and, so 
far places them upon an equality, whatever be their comparative population. 
The people of each state vote within the state and not elsewhere; and for 
their own electors and for no others. Each state prescribes the qualifications 
of its own electors, and can alone compel them to vote. The electors, when 
chosen, give their votes within their respective states, and at such times and 
places as the states may respectively prescribe. 

“There is not the least trace of national agency in any part of this pro- 
ceeding. The federal government can exercise no rightful power in the 
choice of its own executive. ‘The people of the United States’ are equally 
unseen in that important measure. Neithera majority, nor the whole of them 
together, can choose a president, except in their character of citizens of the 
several states. Nay, a president may be constitutionally elected, with a 
decided majority of the people against him. For example: New York has forty- 
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two votes; Pennsylvania, thirty; Virginia, twenty-three; Ohio, twenty-one ; 
North Carolina, fifteen; Kentucky, fourteen; and South Carolina, fifteen. 
These seven states can give a majority of all the votes, and each may elect 
its own electors by a majority of only one vote. If we add their minorities 
to the votes of the other states (supposing those states to be unanimous against 
the candidate,) we may have a president, constitutionally elected, with less 
than half—perhaps with little more than a fourth—of the people in his favour. 
It is true that he may also be constitutionally elected, with a majority of the 
states, as such, against him, as the above example shows; because the states 
may, as before remarked, properly agree, by the provisions of their compact, 
that they shall possess influence in this respect, proportioned to their popula- 
tion. But there is no mode, consistent with the true principles of free repre- 
sentative government, by which a minority of those to whom, en masse, the 
elective franchise is confided, can countervail the concurrent and opposing 
action of the majority. If the president could be chosen by the people of the 
‘United States’ in the aggregate, instead of by the states, it is difficult to 
imagine a case in which a majority of those people, concurring in the same 
vote, could be over-balanced by a minority. 

“All doubt upon this point, however, is removed by another provision of 
the constitution, touching this subject; if no candidate should receive a ma- 
jority of votes in the electoral colleges, the house of representatives elects the 
president from the three candidates who have received the largest electoral 
vote. In doing this, two-thirds of the states must be present by their repre- 
sentatives, or one of them, and then they vote by states, all the members from 
each state giving one vote, and a majority to all the states being necessary to a 
choice. This is precisely the rule which prevailed in the ordinary legislation 
of that body, under the articles of confederation, and which proved its federa- 
tive character, as strongly as any other provision of those articles. Why, 
then, should this federative principle be preserved in the election of the pre- 
sident by the house of representatives, if it was designed to abandon it, in the 
election of the same officer, by the electoral colleges? No good reason for it 
has yet been assigned, so far as I am informed. 

‘This view of the subject is still further confirmed by the clause of the con- 
stitution relating to impeachments. The power to try the president is vested in 
the senate alone, that is, in the representatives of the states. ‘There is a strict 
fitness and propriety in this; for those only whose officer the president is should 
be intrusted with the power to remove him. 

“It is believed to be neither a forced nor an unreasonable conclusion, from a!! 
this, that the executive department is, in its structure, strictly federative. 

“ The Judiciary.—The judges are nominated by the president, and approved 
by the senate. Thus, the nominations are made by a federative officer, and the 
approval and confirmation of them depend on those who are the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of the states, this agency is manifestly federative, and ‘the people oi 
the United States ’ cannot mingle in it, in any form whatever. 

“ As the constitution is federative in the structure of all three of its great de- 
partments, it is equally so in the power of amendment. 

‘*Congress may propose amendments, ‘whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary.’ This secures the states from any action upon the sub- 
ject by the people at large. In like manner, congress may call a convention for 
proposing amendments, ‘on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several states.’ It is remarkable that, whether congress or the states act upon 
the subject, the same proportion is required ; not less than two-thirds of either 
being authorized to act. From this it is not unreasonable to conclude, that the 
convention considered that the same power would act in both cases: to wit, th 
power of the states, who might effect their object either by their separate action 
as states, or by the action of congress, their common federative agent; but whe- 
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ther they adopted the one mode or the other, not less than two-thirds of them 
should be authorized to act efficiently. 

“ The amendments thus proposed ‘ shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states, or by conventions in three-fourt iy + as the one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by congress.’ It is the act of adoption or ratifi- 
cation alone which makes a constitution. In the states before us the states alone 
can perform that act. The language of the constitution admits of no doubt, and 
gives no pretext for double construction. It is not the people of the United 
States in the aggregate, merely acting in their several states, who can ratify 
amendments. Three-fourths of the several states can alone do this. The idea 
of separate and independent political corporations could not be more distinctly 
conveyed by any form of words. If the people of the United States, as one peo- 

le, but acting in their several states, could ratify amendments, then the very 
anguage of the constitution requires that three-fourths of them shall concur 
therein. Is it not, then, truly wonderful that no mode has yet been prescribed to 
ascertain whether three-fourths of them do concur or not? By what power can 
the necessary arrangement upon this point be effected? In point of fact, amend- 
ments have already been made, in a strict conformity with this provision of the 
constitution. 

“So strongly were the states attached to that perfect equality which their per- 
fect sovereignty implied, and so jealous were they of every attack upon it, that 
they guarded it, by an express provision of the constitution, against the possi- 
bility of overthrow. All other rights they confided to that power of amendment, 
which they reposed in three-fourths of all the states; but this they refused to in- 
trust, except to the separate, independent, and sovereign will of each state ; giving 
to each, in its own case, an absolute negative upon all the rest.* 

“The object of the preceding pages has been to show that the constitution is 
federative, in the power which framed it; federative in the power which adopted 
and ratified it; federative in the power which sustains and keeps it alive; federa- 
tive in the power by which alone it can be altered or amended ; and federative in 
the structure of all its departments. In what respect then can it be justly called 
a consolidated or national government? 

“We come now to a more particular and detailed examination of the question, 
‘Who is the final judge and interpreter in constitutional controversies?’ Judge 
Story’s conclusion is, that ‘in all questions of a judicial nature’ the supreme 
court of the United States is the final umpire; and that the states, as well as in- 
dividuals, are absolutely bound by its decisions. 

‘‘ Whatever comes within the legitimate cognizance of that tribunal it has a 
right to decide, whether it be a question of the law or of the constitution ; and no 
other tribunal can reverse its decision. The constitution, which creates the su- 
preme court, creates no other court of superior or appellate jurisdiction to it; and 
consequently its decisions are strictly ‘final.’ There is no power in the same 
government to which that court belongs to reverse or control it, nor are there 
any means therein of resisting its authority. So far, therefore, as the Federal 
Constitution has provided for the subject at all, the supreme court is, beyond 
question, the final judge or arbiter; and this, too, whether the jurisdiction which 
it exercises be legitimate or usurped. 

“ Let us now inquire what ‘ constitutional controversies ’ the federal courts have 


* So absolutely is the federal government dependent on the states for its existence, at all 
times, that it may be absolutely dissolved, without the least violence, by the simple refusal of a 
part of the states to act. If, for example, a few states, having a majority of electoral votes, 
should refuse to appoint electors of president and vice-president, there would be no constitu- 
tional executive, and the whole machinery of the government would stop. 
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authority to decide, and how far its decisions are final and conclusive against al! 
the world. 

“The third article of the constitution provides, that ‘the judicial power shal! 
extend to all cases of law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and the treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between two or more states ; be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state; between citizens of different states ; 
between citizens of the same state, claiming lands under grants of different states ; 
and between a state and the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects.’ 

“The eleventh amendment provides that ‘The judicial] power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of another state, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign state.’ 

‘It will be conceded on all hands that the federal courts have no jurisdiction 
except what is here conferred. The judiciary, as a part of the federal govern- 
ment, derives its powers only from the constitution, which creates that govern- 
ment. ‘The term ‘cases’ implies that the subject matter shall be proper for judi- 
cial decision ; and the parties between whom alone jurisdiction can be entertained 
are specifically enumerated. Beyond these cases and these parties they have no 
jurisdiction. 

‘“* There is no part of the constitution in which the framers of it have displayed 
a more jealous care of the rights of the states than in the limitation of the judicial 
power. It is remarkable that no power is conferred except what is absolutely 
necessary to carry into effect the general design, and accomplish the general ob- 
ject of the states, as independent, confederated states. The federal tribunals 
cannot take cognizance of any case whatever in which all the states have not an 
equal and common interest, that a just and impartial decision shall be had. A 
brief analysis of the provisions of the constitution will make this sufficiently clear. 

‘* Cases ‘arising under the constitution’ are those in which some right or pri- 
vilege is denied which the constitution confers, or something is done which the 
constitution prohibits, as expressed in the constitution itself. Those which arise 
‘under the laws of the United States’ are such as involve rights or duties which 
result from the legislation of congress. 

‘‘ Cases arising under treaties, made under the authority of the United States 
and those ‘ affecting ambassadors and other public ministers and consuls’ could 
not bé properly intrusted to any other than the federal tribunals. ‘Treaties are 
made under the common authority of all the states, and ali alike are bound for 
the faithful observance of them. Ambassadors and other public ministers and 
consuls are received under the common authority of all the states, and their du- 
ties relate only to matters involving alike the interests of all. The peace of the 
country, and the harmony of its relations with foreign powers, depend, in a pecu- 
liar degree, on the good faith with which its duties, in reference to these subjects. 
are discharged. Hence it would be unsafe to intrust them to any other power than 
their own control; and even if this were not so, it would be altogether incon- 
gruous to appeal toa state tribunal to enforce the rights, the obligations, or the 
duties of the United States. For like reasons cases of admiralty and maritime 

jurisdiction are properly entrusted to the federal tribunals. 

“Controversies, to which the United States shall be a party, should, upon 
general principles, belong only to ker own courts. There would be neither 
propriety nor justice in permitting any one state to decide a case in which all 
the states are parties. In like manner, those between two or more states— 
between a state and citizens of another state, where the state is plaintiff (it 
cannot be sued,) and between citizens of different states, could not be entrusted 
to the tribunals of any particular state interested, or whose citizens are in- 
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terested therein, without danger of injustice and pens. Jurisdiction is 


given to the federal courts, in these cases, simply because they are equally 
interested for all the parties, are the common courts of all the parties, and 
therefore are presumed to form the only fair and impartial tribunal between 
them. The same reasoning applies to cases between citizens of the same 
state, claiming lands under grants of different states. Cases of this sort in- 
volve questions of the sovereign power of the states, and could not, with any 
show of ry gy be entrusted to the decision of either of them, interested, 
as it would be, to sustain its own acts against those of the sister state. The 
jurisdiction in this case is given upon the same principles which gave it in 
cases between two or more states. 

‘Controversies between a state or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects, depend on a different principle, but one equally affecting 
the common rights and interests of all the states. A foreign state cannot, of 
course, be sued ; she can appear in our courts only as plaintiff. Yet, in what- 
ever form such controversies, or those affecting the citizens of a foreign state, 
may arise, all the states have a —_ interest that an impartial tribunal, satis- 
factory to the foreign party, should be provided. The denial of justice is a 
legitimate, and not an unfruitful, cause of war. As no state can be involved 
in war without involving all the rest, they all have a common interest to with- 
draw from the state tribunals a jurisdiction which may bring them within the 
danger of that result. All the states are alike bound to render justice to 
foreign states and their people ; and this common responsibility gives them a 
right to demand that every question involving it shall be decided by their 
common judicatory. 

“The tenth article of the amendments of the constitution, provides that. 
‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people.” The powers thus reserved, are not only reserved against the federa! 
government in whole, but against each and every department thereof. The 
judiciary is no more excepted out of the reservation than is the legislature or 
the executive. Of what nature, then, are those reserved powers! Not the 
powers, if any such there be, which are possessed by all the states together, 
for the reservation is to ‘the states respectively ;’ that is, to each state sepa- 
rately and distinctly. Now we can form no idea of any power possessed by 
a state as such, and independent of every other state, which is not, in its 
nature, a sovereign power. Every power so reserved, therefore, must be o! 
such a character, that each state may exercise it, without the least referenc: 
or responsibility to any other state whatever. It is incident to every sove- 
reignty to be alone the judge of its own compacts and agreements. No other 
state or assemblage of states, has the least right to interfere with it, in this 
respect, and cannot doso without impairingits sovereignty. The constitutiou 
of the United States is but the agreement which each state has made, with 
each and all the other states, and is not distinguishable, in the principle we 
are examining, from any other agreement between sovereign states. Each 
state, therefore, has a right to interpret that agreement for itself, unless it has 
clearly waived that right in favour of another power. That the right is not 
waived in the case under consideration, is apparent from the fact already 
stated, that if the judiciary be the sole judges of the extent of their own 
powers, their powers are universal, and the enumeration in the constitution 
is idle and useless. 

“The federal government is the creature of the states. It is not a party t« 
the constitution, but the result of it—the creation of that agreement which 
was made by the states as parties. It is a mere agent intrusted with limited 
powers for certain specific objects; which powers and objects are enumerated 
in the constitution. Shall the agent be permitted to judge of the extent of 
VOL. III,—SEPT., 1849. 18 
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his own powers, without reference to his constituents? To a certain extent 
he is compelled to do this, in the very act of exercising them, but this is 
—— in subordination to the authority by whom his powers were con- 
erred. 

“ Considering the nature of our system of government, the states ought to 
be, and I presume always will be, extremely careful not to interpose their 
sovereign power inst the decisions of the supreme court, in any case 
where that court clearly has jurisdiction. Of this character, are the cases 
cited at the commencement of this inquiry; such, for example, as those be- 
tween two states, those affecting foreign ministers, those of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction, &c. As to all these subjects, the jurisdiction is clear, 
and no state can have any interest to dispute it. 

*‘ According to the principles of all our institutions sovereignty does not 
reside in any government whatever, neither state nor federal. Government 
is tegarded merely as the agent of those who create it, and subject in all re- 
spects to their will. In the states, the sovereign power is in the people of the 
states respectively; and the sovereign power of the United States would, for 
the same reason, be in ‘the people of the United States,’ if there were any 
such people, known as a single nation, and the framers of the federal govern- 
ment. 

“The true sovereignty of the United States, therefore, is in the states, and 
not in the people of the United States, nor in the federal government. That 
government is but the agent through whom a portion of this sovereign power 
is exerted; possessing no sovereignty itself, and exerting no power, except 
such only as its constituents have conferred on it. In ascertaining what 
these powers are, it is obviously proper that we should look only to the grant 
from which they are derived. The agent can claim nothing for itself, and 
on its own account. The constitution is a compact, and the parties to it 
are each state, with each and every other state. The federal government 
is not a party, but is the mere creature of the agreement between the states 
as parties. Each state is both grantor and grantee, receiving from each and 
all the other states, precisely what, in its turn, it concedes to each and al] 
of them. The rule, therefore, that the words are to be taken most strongly 
in favour of the grantee, cannot apply, because, as each state is both grantor 
and grantee, it would give exactly as much as it would take away. The 
ouly mode, therefore, by which we may be certain to do no injustice to the 
intentions of the parties, is by taking their words as the true exponents of 
their meaning. 

“The lovers of a strong consolidated government have laboured strenuously, 
and, I fear, with too much success, to remove every available restriction upon the 
powers of congress. The tendency of their principles is to establish that legis- 
lative omnipotence which is the fundamental principle of the British constitu- 
tion, and which renders every form of written constitution idle and useless. 
They suffer themselves to be too much attracted by the splendours of a great cen- 
tral power. Dazzled by these splendours, they lose sight of the more useful, 
yet less ostentatious purposes of the state governments, and seem to be uncon- 
scious that, in building up this huge temple of federal power, they necessarily 
destroy those less pretending structures, from which alone they derive shelter, 
protection, and safety. This is the ignis fatuus which has so often deceived na- 
tions, and betrayed them into the slough of despotism. On all such the impres- 
sive warning of Patrick Henry, drawn from the lessons of all experience, would 
he utterly lost. ‘Those nations who have gone in search of grandeur, power, 
and splendour, have also fallen a sacrifice, and been the victims of their own folly. 
While they acquired those visionary blessings, they lost their freedom.’ The 
consolidationists forget these wholesome truths, in their eagerness to invest the 
federal government with every power which is necessary to realize their visions 
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ofa great and splendid nation. Hence they do not discriminate between the 
several classes of federal powers, but contend for all of them, with the same 
blind and devoted zeal. It is remarkable that, in the exercise of all those func- 
tions of the federal government which concern our foreign relations, scarcely a 
case can be supposed requiring the aid of any implied or incidental power, as to 
which any serious doubt can arise. The powers of that government, as to all 
such matters, are so distinctly and plainly pointed out, in the very letter of the 
constitution; and they are so ample for all the purposes contemplated, that it is 
only necessary to understand them according to their plain meaning, and to exer- 
cise them according to their acknowledged extent. No auxiliaries are required ; 
the government has only to go on in the execution of its trusts. with powers at 
once ample and unquestioned. It is only in matters which concern our domestic 
policy, that any serious struggle for federal power has ever arisen, or is likely to 
arise. Here, that love of splendour and display, which deludes so large a por- 
tion of mankind, unites with that self-interest by which all mankind are swayed, 
in aggrandizing the federal government, and adding to its powers. He who 
thinks it better to belong to a splendid and showy government, than to a free and 
happy one, naturally seeks to surround all our institutions with a gaudy pagean- 
try, which belongs only to aristocratic or monarchical systems. But the great 
struggle is for those various and extended powers from the exercise of which 
avarice may expect its gratifications, Hence the desire for a profuse expenditure 
of public money, and hence the thousand schemes, under the name of internal 
improvements, by means of which hungry contractors may plunder the public 
treasury, and wily speculators prey upon the less skilful and cunning. And 
hence, too, another sort of legislation, the most vicious of the whole, which, pro- 
fessing a fair and legitimate object of public good, looks, really, only to the pro- 
motion of private interests. It is thus that classes are united in supporting the 
powers of government, and an interest is created strong enough to carry al] 
measures and sustain all abuses. 

“Let it be borne in mind that, as to all these subjects of domestic concern, 
there is no absolute necessity that the federal government should possess any 
power at all, They are all such as the state governments are perfectly competent 
to manage; and the most competent, because each state is the best judge of what 
is useful or necessary to itself. There is, then, no room to complain of any want 
of power to do whatever the interests of the people require to be done. 

‘‘ Here, then, are all the powers which it Is necessary that government should 
possess; not lodged in one place, but distributed; not the power of the state 
governments, nor of the federal government, but the aggregate of their several 
and respective powers. In the exercise of those functions which the state govern- 
ments are forbidden to exercise, the federal government need not look beyond the 
letter of its charter for any needful power; and in the exercise of any other func- 
tion, there is still less necessity that it should do so; because, whatever power 
that government does not plainly possess, is plainly possessed by the state 
governments. 

“A clause in the constitution allows representation to three-fifths of the 
slaves.* Judge Story considers the compromise upon this subject as unjust 
in principle, and decidedly injurious to the people of the non-slave-holding 
states. Mr. John Adams was of a different opinion. He said, in the con- 
vention which framed the constitution, ‘that as to the numbers of the people 
being taken as the index of the wealth of the state, it was of no consequence 
by what name you called your people, whether by that of freemen or slaves ; 
that in some countries the labouring poor are called freemen, in others they 
are called slaves ; but that the difference as to the state was imaginary. That 
five hundred freemen would produce no more profits for the payment of taxes 


* The slaves have no voice in elections. 
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than five hundred slaves. Therefore the state in which the labourers are 
called freemen should be taxed no more than that in which the labourers ar 
called slaves. 

“< Tf slaves are people, as forming the measure of national wealth, and, con- 
sequently, of taxation; and if taxation and representation be placed upon the 
same principle, and regulated by the same ratio, then that slaves are people. 
in fixing the ratio of representation, is a logical sequitur which no one cau 
possibly deny. 

“But it is objected that slaves are property, and, for that reason are no! 
more entitled to representation than any other species of property. But they 
are also people, and, upon analogous principles, are entitled to representation 
as people. It is in this character aJone that the non-slave-holding states have 
a right to consider them as has already been shown, and in this character 
alone is it just to consider them. We ought to presume that every slave 
occupies a place which, but for his presence, would be occupied by a free 
white man, and, if this were so, every one, and not three-fifths only, would 
be represented ; but the states who hold no slaves have no right to complain, 
that this is not the case in other states, so long as the labour of the slave con- 
tributes as much to the common stock of productive industry, as the labour 
of the white man. It is enough that a state possesses a certain number 
of people, of living rational beings, we are not to inguire whether they be 
black, or white, or tawny, nor what are their peculiar relations among one 
another. Ifthe slave of the south be property, of what nature is that property, 
and what kind of interest has the owner of it? He has a right to the profits of 
the slave’s labour. And so the master of an indented apprentice has a right to 
the profits of his labour. It is true, one holds the right ie the life of the slave, 
and the other only for a time limited in the apprentice’s indentures; but this is 
a difference only in the eztent, and not in the nature of the interest. It is also 
true, that the owner of a slave has, in most states, a right to sell him; but this is 
only because the laws of the state authorize him todoso. And, in like manner, 
the indentures of an apprentice may be transferred if the laws of the state wil! 
allow it. Inall these respects, therefore, the slave and the indented apprentice 
stand upon precisely the same principle. Toa certain extent they are both pro- 
perty, and neither of them can be regarded as a free man; and if the one be not 
entitled to representation, the other also should be denied that right. What- 
ever be the difference of their relations to the separate members of the com- 
munity, in the eye of that community they are both people. Here, again, Mr. 
Adams shall speak for me; and our country has produced few men who coul( 
speak more wipe ‘A slave, may indeed, from the custom of speech, be 
more properly called the wealth of his master, than the free labourer might 
be called the wealth of his employer; but as to the state both are equally its 
wealth, and should therefore equally add to the quota of its tax. Yes; and 
consequently, oer should equally add to the quota of its representation.” 

“Tt is remarkable that the constitution is wholly silent in regard to the 
power of removal from office. The appointing power is in the president and 
senate ; the president nominating, and the senate confirming. But the power 
to remove from office, seems never to have been contemplated by the conven- 
tion at all, for they have given no directions whatever upon the subject. The 
consequence has been precisely such as might have been expected, a severc 
contest for the possession of that power, and the ultimate usurpation of it, by 
that department of the government to which it ought never to be intrusted. 
In the absence of all precise directions upon the subject, it would seem that 
the power to remove ought to attend the power to appoint; for those whose 
duty it is to fill the offices of the country with competent incumbents, cannot 
possibly execute that trust fully and well, unless they have power to correc! 
their own errors and mistakes, by removing the unworthy, and substituting 
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better men in their places. This, I have no doubt, is the true construction of 
our constitution. It was for a long time strenuously contended for by a large 
party in the country, and was finally rielded, rather to the confidence which 
the country reposed in the virtues of Washington, than to any conviction that 
it was properly an executive power, belonging © to the president. It is 
irue of Washington alone, of all the truly great of the earth, that he never 
inflicted an injury upon his country, except only such as proceeded from the 
excess of his own virtues. His known patriotism, wisdom, and purity, in- 
spired us with a confidence, and a feeling of security against the abuses of 
power, which has led to the establishment of many precedents, dangerous to 
public liberty in the hands of any other man. 

“ Another striking imperfection of the constitution, as respects the execu- 
tive department, is found in the veto power. The right to forbid the people 
to pass whatever laws they please, is the right to deprive them of self-govern- 
ment.* 

“The re-eligibility of the president, from term to term, is the necessary 
source of numberless abuses; at present there is no danger of this. Presidents 
are now made, not by the free suffrages of the people, but by party management ; 
and there are always more than one in the successful party, who are looking 
to theirown turn in the presidential office. It is too early, yet, fora monopoly 
of that high honour; but the time will come, within the natural course of 
things, when the actual] incumbent will find means to buy off opposition, and 
to ensure a continuance in office, by prostituting the trusts which belong to it. 
We cannot hope to be free from the dangers which result from an abuse of 
presidential power and patronage, until that officer shall be eligible only for 
one term, a long term if you please ; and until he shall be rendered more easily 
and directly responsible to the power which appoints him.” 


HONOURABLE J. C. SPENCER’S EXAMINATION OF JUDGE UPSHUR’S 
REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Macgregor thus introduces Mr. Spencer’s answer :—“ In order to compre- 
hend the views entertained by eminent legislators in the United States of 
America, we consider it just to introduce into this work the following examina- 
tion by a gentleman and statesman of great learning and ability of Mr. Upshur’s 
strictures on the American constitution. Mr. Spencer is not only a profound 
jurist, but he has held the most important trusts in the government of his 
country. He was one of the most able secretaries of the treasury; an office 
which nearly corresponds with that of chancellor of the exchequer in Eng- 
land.” 

“Having,” says Mr. Spencer, “been favoured by a friend with the perusal, 
in sheets, of a part of Mr. Macgregor’s great work on the Progress of America, 
which contained the remarks of the Honourable Abel P. Upshur on the con- 
stitution of the United States, I expressed my unhesitating opinion that they 
were as erroneous as they were injurious; that they were calculated to pro- 
duce a very false impression of the weakness of our Union, and the incapacity 
of our federal government to maintain itself, or to fulfil the high duties as- 
signed to it; and that it would be equally unfortunate for us and for other 


* So thoroughly is this right of the people to make the laws understood in the British par- 
liament, that the royal disallowance of any bill is never contemplated; and, although the royal 
prerogative of disallowance still exists de gure, it has long ceased de facto, by disusage. 
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countries if those views should be received and accredited, as just expositions 
of a system somewhat complicated, and therefore liable to be much misunder- 
stood by those who had neither the means nor the leisure for its thorough 
investigation. I was urged to prepare a statement of the opinions of that class 
of our countrymen (believed to be, by far, the largest portion of the active 
and intelligent men engaged in such discussions,) who take a practical view 
of our government, and seek to ascertain its powers and duties by a reference 
to the plain words and fair meaning of the constitution. Under the impres- 
sion that the withdrawal from the cares of public life, and the absence of pro- 
fessional engagements, would afford abundant leisure for such an undertaking, 
a partial assent was given. This having been communicated to Mr. Mac- 
gregor, he has announced that in a subsequent part of his work, a review of 
Mr. Upshur’s remarks, by me, would be given. Under these circumstances. 
although the anticipated leisure has not been enjoyed, yet the desire to fulfi! 
an implied pledge, impels me to endeavour to execute a task which should 
have been committed to more competent hands. 

“Judging from the portions of Mr. Upshur’s communication, for portions 
only of it are given, it would seem that he quite disapproved of our federal 
constitution; for while he points out what he supposes to be defects, which 
he severely censures, no part of it has received his unqualified approbation. 
To those who were acquainted with the peculiar character of his mind, this, 
probably, will not be surprising. A knowledge of those peculiarities wil] 
serve to explain, if it does not elucidate some of his views. Mingling very 
little with the world, and in a profound retirement, in a secluded part of 
Virginia, he indulged a naturally speculative mind to its fullest extent, in re- 
flections upon our form of federal government, without ever having had the 
advantage of personally partaking in its operations. 

“He had held public stations in the state of Virginia, but had held no office 
under the general government, nor had he ever been a member of either 
house of Congress, when his opinions on nullification were promulgated. He 
had prided himself on being one of the most high-toned federalists of the 
country, until about the time when the disputes with South Carolina com- 
menced. These disputes involved deeply and extensively the interests of the 
southern states, who complained that their agriculture was made subservient 
to northern manufactures, by means of the tariff acts of Congress. Failing to 
secure a numerical majority in that body, they questioned its constitutional 
power thus to oppress them, as they said, by legislation; and having satisfied 
themselves of the want of such power, they next inquired into the means of 
resisting its exercise. This led them to what is called the doctrine of nullifi- 
cation; which means, according to their theory, that any one state legislature 
which conceives an act of the federal Congress to be unconstitutional, may 
nullify such act, by declaring it to be inoperative within the limits of the state, 
and by punishing, through the state tribunals, the officers who should attempt 
to execute it. The old maxim, that where there is a will there is generally 
a way, was exemplified in this case. The novel system of a federal govern- 
ment uniting several sovereign states in one confederacy, and under one 
government for certain definite purposes, afforded an ample field for the 
— tendencies of our southern statesmen; and toa man like Mr. 

pshur, it was a rich mine, in which he could strike his own quarry, and pur- 
sue it at hisown option. There was nothing in the institutions of ancient, or 
modern republics, at all similar. Neither experience nor the labours of learned 
or thoughtful men afforded guides to reflection, or checks to the wildest license 
of speculation. He entered this field warmly; and as the first step in his pro- 
gress, abandoned all the political principles which forty years had enabled 
him to form and strengthen. He became a writer for the periodicals of the 
day, and contributed the principal articles to the ‘Southern Review,’ the 
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champion of nullification. In the support of that cause, and in discussions, 
written, printed, and oral, he was engaged more or less extensively, for about 
eight years, when he was called to take charge of the navy department, by 
Mr. Tyler, from which he was transferred to the state department, and in 
which he remained about eight months. The communication to Mr. Mac- 
gregor, a of which appears in his work, is but a condensation of the essays 
published in the ‘Southern Review,’ and other periodicals. 

‘This account of the author of the remarks which are proposed to be examined. 
and this history of the question he has discussed, seemed useful, if not necessary, 
to a full comprehension of his views. It should be added, that the nullifiers pro- 
fess to derive their doctrine from Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison; and Mr. Mac- 
gregor has apparently fallen into the error of supposing that doctrine to constitute 
the great point of difference between the federalists and democrats. It is very 
true that these parties have differed much in their construction of the constitution, 
the former being latitudinarian, pushing to its utmost extent the principle embo- 
died in the eighteenth subdivision of section eighth of the first article of the 
constitution, that of passing all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers vested by that instrument in the government, or in any 
of its departments, while the democrats have insisted on a rigid and strict con- 
struction, and have maintained that these implied powers must always be sub- 
ordinate and ancillary, and can never be converted into main and principal pur- 
poses of government. But as to the remedy, for the abuse of the legislative 
seeing pa ae by the nullifiers, the democrats, when in full possession ot 
power, and with ample means to sustain and vindicate it, so far from supporting, 
rebuked and denounced it in the most significant manner. On the occasion al- 
ready referred to, South Carolina asserted this reserved right to nullify a tariff 
act of congress, and passed laws for the purpose. General Jackson, the then 
president, with a vast majority of democrats in both houses of congress, adopted 
the most stringent measures to put down the doctrine and its abettors. 

“He issued a proclamation, which received the warm approbation of the whole 
country, (excepting South Carolina, and a very few in some of the other southern 
states,) in which the doctrine was examined, and its fallacy exposed. And the 
misguided men who acted under it were warned to return to their allegiance; and 
this was followed by acts of congress of the most effective character. The inci- 
pient rebellion was crushed—by democratic men—indeed, by the democratic 
party. 

“In truth, this doctrine of nullification is the peculiar property of a distin- 
guished statesman of South Carolina, who has enjoyed all the highest stations 
in the republic but the very highest, and who has repeatedly been a competitor 
for that station. His own state, and some citizens of other states, whose interests 
are supposed to be identical with those of South Carolina, have embraced it; and 
although partisan writers talk about reserved rights of the states, on special oc- 
casions, the general and almost universal feeling of the country abhors and con- 
demns it. 

‘In these circumstances an apology will be found for an effort to prevent any 
erroneous impression as to its prevalence, and to exhibit what are deemed the 
unfounded assumptions in Mr. Upshur’s communication, by which it is sought to 
be sustained. 

“It should be remarked preliminarily, that Mr. Madison has publicly and fully 
disavowed the paternity of any such doctrine, and declared his conviction of its 
fallacy, as well as its dangerous consequences, [t was contended, by its friends, 
that the germ of the principle was to be found in the resolutions of the legisla- 
tures of Virginia and Kentucky, passed in 1798 and 1799, and which are known 
to have been prepared by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison. 

“These resolutions were aimed at the alien and sedition laws, enacted under 
the administration of the elder Adams. After denouncing these acts as uncon- 
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stitutional, the resolutions declared, that if they were not repealed it would be 
the duty, as it was the right, of the states of the union to interpose and seek a 
rightful remedy. In a letter to Mr, Rives, written a few years since, Mr. Madi- 
son denies that the language or spirit of the resolutions authorizes any separate 
state to resort to any means of resistance, but that the action of the states com- 
bined was contemplated; and he refers to the provision of the constitution for 
calling a convention of all the states, on the application of two-thirds of the num- 
ber, as the remedy intended. 

“The reader, not particularly conversant with American politics, will find 
some advantage in these preliminary remarks, by their enabling him to perceive 
the exact position advanced by Mr. Upshur on the subject of nullification. 

* Justice to him requires that it should be stated in his own words. 

“ He first admits that the supreme court is the proper tribunal, in the last re- 
sort, to determine whether the federal government has transcended its constitu- 
tional obligation or not, to a certain extent; that its decision is binding and abso- 
lutely final, so far as the court has jurisdiction over cases affecting the rights of 
the individual citizens, and over certain others, affecting the rights of the indivi- 
dual states; and that states, as well as individuals, in these cases, have not ‘an 
independent right to construe, control, and judge of the obligations of the federal 
government, but that they are bound by the decisions of the federal courts, so far 
as they have authorized and agreed to submit to them.’ So far Mr. Upshur has 
but expressed the clear and unequivocal import of the constitution, and the com- 
mon opinion of every man in America who has ever publicly declared his opinion 
on the subject. It will be seen, then, that the dispute is rather about a question 
of fact than of principle. The principle is pers 5 that the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts is final and conclusive in all cases where such jurisdiction exists. 
The dispute is, whether a given case comes within that jurisdiction. If it does 
not, then no one has contended that the decision of the supreme court would be 
more effectual in determining it than that of the emperor of China; it would still 
remain to be settled. If the parties to the controversy should happen to be a 
powerful state on one side, and the federal union on the other, it must be de- 
termined by physical strength—as all controversies must be where there is no 
umpire, and the parties will not amicably adjust them. This is natural nullifi- 
cation, independent of all law, all constitutions, and all compacts ; in other words, 
itis a revolution, If this be all that Mr. Upshur and his nullifying associates 
mean—that when the federal government exercises powers not delegated, no de- 
cision of the supreme court can supply the defect in the grant, and that resistance 
to oppression, even in a judicial form, is a right and a duty, few or none on this 
side the Atlantic will be found to controvert their views. And it is very imma- 
terial whether this resistance proceeds from voluntary and temporary associations 
of individuals, or from an organized state government. The intelligent reader 
will perceive at once that this cannot be the question at issue, respecting which 
so much ink has been shed. The great and the real question is, who shall decide 
whether the case presented does or does not fall within the circle of powers, du- 
ties, and obligations of the federal government, as prescribed by the constitu- 
tion? It is notas Mr. Upshur would have the reader to infer, whether a state 
may resist the decision of the supreme court in a case of acknowledged usurpa- 
tion. But it is, whether the supreme court shall decide whether the power 
claimed in the given case be a usurpation or not. Now, the real object of the 
nullifiers is to establish the doctrine, that the states may sit in judgment upon the 
decisions of the supreme court, review them, like an appellate tribunal; and if 
any one state conceives that the federal judiciary has sanctioned a usurpation, 
it — of its own will, and as an incident to its sovereignty, apply the remedy 

of nullifying, as before explained, or may secede—withdraw from the union. 

“ Unwilling at the onset to state the question in this broad form, Mr. Upshur, 
after making the admission before quoted, says,—‘ But there are many cases 
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involving the question of federal power which are not cognizable before the 
federal courts; and of course, as to these we must look out for some other um- 
pire.’ And in this case it is, as he contends, that each state has the right to 
construe its own contracts, and decide upon its own rights and powers. In 
this short extract lies the root of the whole matter; every thing is based upon 
the quiet and apparently simple assumption, that there are many cases in- 
volving the question of federal power, which are not cognizable before the 
federal courts. Now, this is utterly denied, and it is averred that in the whole 
history of our government, no such case has ever occurred, and from the nature 
of our institutions it cannot oceur. In other words, it is affirmed that no case 
can be conceived, where federal power could be exercised of which the courts 
of the United States could not take cognizance, by means of a suit or legal pro- 
ceeding presenting the question directly to them. 

“If an officer of the United States forcibly collects an impost upon an im- 
ported article, the laws and the forms of proceeding enable the citizen con- 
ceiving himself —— to present the question by an action at law. The 
courts act upon individuals; if they claim to be clothed with authority for their 
proceedings, the extent and constitutionality of that authority necessarily come 
up for judgment. If the officers and process of the United States be resisted, 
civil actions, as well as criminal prosecutions, instantly furnish the means of 
determining whether such resistance was justifiable or not. By the terms of 
the second section of the third article of the constitution, the judicial power 
extends to all cases in Jaw and equity arising under the constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties made under their authority. The question 
diseussed by Mr. Upshur supposes a law of Congress, because, without the 
authority of the legislative department there can be no exercise of the federal 
power. And as if to remove every vestige of doubt, and to provide for cases, 
if any should occur, which did not arise under a law of Congress, the same 
eection provides that the judicial power shall extend ‘to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party,’ without distinction or discrimination. How 
can there be any cases, then, ‘involving the question of federal power,’ to 
which ‘the judicial power’ of the United States does not extend, or which, 
in the language of Mr. Upshur, ‘are not cognizable before the federal courts” 

“If this, then, be the case, as Mr. Upshur supposes, ‘in which the question, 
who are parties to the constitution, becomes all-important and controlling,’ 
the question itself might be dismissed as of no practical consequence ; for the 
case itself never can occur. But although introduced in this quiet and unpre- 
tending form, the question, nevertheless, is one which lies at the foundation 
of the whole argument advanced by the nullifiers. Their theory is, that the 
government is federative—a confederation of sovereign states, and not con- 
solidated—and that the states, the parties to the league, retain the right to 
construe the compact—the constitution—each for itself, and to decide upon 
its own rights and powers. It is for this purpose that Mr. Upshur has ex- 
amined our colonial history, contending that we were not ‘one people’ before 
the adoption of our own constitution. In the sense in which he uses this term, 
no one will dispute his correctness. The American colonies certainly were 
not ‘a political corporation ;’ and great injustice would be done to Judge Story 
by the supposition that he maintained such an historical untruth. Mr. Upshur 
has also shown, what no one had ever denied, that by the articles of confede- 
ration the several states retained their sovereignty ; and he might have added, 
that the very weakness of the league which connected them was so apparent— 
its utter unfitness, either in war or in peace, to unite the common strength of 
the Americans, to restrain the powerful states, and to compe] the reluctant to 
contribute equally to the common defence, was the cause, and the sole cause, 
of its abandonment, and of the adoption of the new constitution. The ques- 
tion arises under this new form of government. The inhabitants of the 
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thirteen colonies had waged a common war, and they, unitedly as well as 
severally, had been acknowledged to be independent a the treaty of 1783. 
They united in appointing ambassadors to negotiate this treaty, and, by its 
terms and operation, they were not only separated from Great Britain, but 
were bound together inacommon mass. France, Spain, and Holland, had 
recognised them as one people, and had sent ministers to the body, not to the 
several states. The body had formed treaties with those nations ; it had acted 
as a nation, had assumed its duties and responsibilities—nay, in the very first 
line of the Declaration of Independence, they had called themselves ‘one 

eople.’ They were, therefore, to some extent ‘a people;’ they were in the 
incipient stages of forming ‘a political corporation,’ and were in a condition— 
physically, morally, and politically—to do so. Yet Mr. Upshur remarks, that 
‘in the states the sovereign power is in the people of the states respectively, 
and the sovereign power of the United States would, for the same reason, be 
in the people of the United States, if there were any such people known as a 
single nation, and the framers of the federal government.’ The historical re- 
ferences already made show sufficiently that there was a people composing 
the thirteen colonies, who had made themselves somewhat extensively known 
as a single nation, having an army and a navy, a national ensign, issuing a 
national currency, represented abroad by its ministers, and receiving em- 
bassies from other nations. The first condition stated by Mr. Upshur would 
seem to have been complied with. As to the second condition, viz. that a 
people known as a single nation should have been ‘the framers of the federal! 
government’—perhaps the instrument which was the work of their hands— 
will be allowed to be good evidence, if not conclusive, upon the point. It 
commences with these words: ‘ We, the people of the United States, in order, 
&c., &c., do ordain and establish this constitution for the United States of 
America.’ It made provision for its own existence by its last article, that the 
ratification by nine states should be sufficient for its establishment. It 
was accordingly submitted to the people of the several states, not to their 
ordinary legislatures, but to conventions elected specially to consider the new 
constitution, and to adopt or reject it. This was the most expedient form in 
which it could be submitted to the people directly. A ballot, or a viva voce 
vote at the election polls, directly upon the various parts of the constitution, 
was obviously objectionable, if not wholly impracticable ; and the same object 
was obtained by calling on the electors to choose delegates who should directly 
and immediately express their will. Admitting, then, that up to the time of 
the formation of the constitution the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies did 
not form 2 separate and distinct political corporation, perfect in its organiza- 
tion, and capable of maintaining itself, yet it must be apparent that they had 
so long associated together under a common government, had exercised 
unitedly so many of the functions of the national sovereignty, that they were 
in a condition to become integrated, and to perfect their identity; and the 
exact question is, what was the effect of the constitution upon them in this re- 
spect? 

Mi There has certainly been a class of politicians who have contended that 
this effect was a complete consolidation, and that the federative principle was 
extinguished. Another class, and these are the nullifiers, maintain that the 
federative principle still prevails as effectually under the new constitution as 
it did under the articles of confederation ; and that, consequently the separate 
states have the same right as before to construe for themselves the new com- 

act—in other words, to set aside the decisions of the federal judiciary. There 
is another ciass, comprising, it is believed, two-thirds of the American people, 
who hold both these views to be extremes, and to be faljacious, and who adopt a 
middle course regarding the federa] government as both federative and con- 
solidated—federative in its origin, federative in reference to domestic and 
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internal concerns, and yet consolidated; that is, an independent integer, a 
popular government in relation to foreign affairs, and in general to all that 
concerns the common interest of the people of all the states. ‘The idea has 
been correctly expressed by M. de Tocqueville. ‘The object was,’ he says, 
‘so to divide the authority of the different states which composed the union, 
that each of them should continue to govern itself in all that concerned its 
internal prosperity, while the entire nation, represented by the union, should 
continue to form a compact body, and to provide for the exigencies of the 
people.’ And the whole matter is condensed in one line: ‘The United States 
form not only a republic, but a confederation ;’ and he shows that the autho- 
rity of the nation 1s more central than it was in France or Spain, when the 
American constitution was adopted. The identity of the people of the several 
states, their oneness, as Mr. Upshur expresses it, is very clearly shown by the 
second section of the fourth article. ‘The citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states.’ 
Here is a provision that operates, not upon the states, but individually upon 
every citizen, clothing him witha new character, in addition to that he already 
possesses. It enables the citizens of Louisiana to inherit lands by descent 
in Massachusetts: it removes al] alienage at once, and leaves no trace of a 
foreign feature. Without dwelling upon the first section of the same article, 
which gives full faith and credit in ‘each state to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other state,’ and which fon been held by all our 
courts to give them the same effect in every part of the union that they have 
in the state where they originate, or upon the power given to Congress exclu- 
sively, of establishing the mode of making citizens of the United States; and, 
without adverting to various other provisions of a similar character, it must be 
sufficient to rest on this single section, which makes the citizen of one state 
a citizen of every state, to demonstrate that the union is not a mere confede- 
racy, or league of sovereign states, but that it is an integer, a political body 
under a constitution which declares that treason may be committed against it 
by declaring war, or adhering to its enemies. It becomes quite immaterial 
how this result was accomplished, or who were the parties to the instrument 
by which it was effected. The question, and the only question, is, what is 
the political condition of the people under that instrument? Are they one 
people, or are they twenty-seven distinct people, aliens to each other? 

“ Contenting myself with these general views of some of the leading and 
prominent features of the constitution, I do not deem it necessary to follow 
Mr. Upshur in his examination of the structure of the different departments. 
He admits, however, that the House of Representatives is not federative. 
The ordinary course of electing a president by the votes of the people of the 
different states, in choosing special delegates to express their will on that sub- 
ject, is also certainly not federative; while the mode of proceeding in the 
event of a failure to elect in the first instance, is evidently federative; and 
thus, in the structure of the departments, the federative and the consolidating, 
or central principle, are both adopted, and are applied as the nature of the 
power to be conferred may require. 

‘‘We may now approach more directly the true question which the nullifiers 
present against the residue of their countrymen, and which Mr. Upshur has 
rather intimated than distinctly avowed. After enumerating at some length 
the cases to which the judicial authority of the United States extends, he re- 
fers to the tenth amendment of the constitution, by which it is provided, that 
‘the powers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people.’ And he contends that these powers are reserved as well against the 
Judiciary as against the other departments of the federal government; that 
among these powers is that of each state, judging alone of its own compacts 
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and agreements; that the constitution being such a compact, each state has 
a right to interpret it for itself, wnless,and then comes a most important quali. 
fication, which presents the point of the whole controversy, ‘unless it (each 
state) has clearly waived that right in favour of another power.’ Now the 
position advanced and maintained by all parties in America, except the nulli- 
fiers, is, that by the very terms of this compact this right of each state to in- 
terpret it for itself, has been expressly waived in favour of the federal} judi- 
ciary. No language which I can employ would so clearly state this position 
as that of M. de Tocqueville: ‘The attributes of the federal government,’ he 
says, ‘ were, therefore, carefully enumerated, and all that was not included 
among them, was declared to constitute a part of the privileges of the several! 
governments of the states. Thus the government of the states remained the 
rule, and that of the confederation became the exception. But as it was fore- 
seen that in practice, questions might arise as to the exact limits of this ex- 
ceptional authority, and that it would be dangerous to submit those questions 
to the decision of the ordinary courts of justice established in the states by 
the states themselves, a high federal court was created, which was destined, 
among other functions, to maintain the balance of power which had been 
established by the constitution between the two rival governments.’ ‘To 
suppose,’ he remarks in another place, ‘that a state can subsist, when its 
fundamental laws may be subjected to four-and-twenty different interpreta- 
tions at the same time, is to advance a proposition alike contrary to reason and 
to experience. The object of the erection of a federal tribunal, was to pre- 
vent the courts of the states from deciding questions affecting the national 
interests in their own departments, and so to form a uniform body of juris- 
prudence for the interpretation of the laws of the union.’ The supreme court 
of the United States was, therefore, invested with the right of determining all 
questions of jurisdiction. And to effect this purpose, can language be more 
clear and explicit than that of the second section of the third article? ‘The 
judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shal! 
be made under their authority, to controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party,’ &c. If it extends to them, it must be for the purpose of de- 
ciding them, not for the purpose of referring them to some other power or tri- 
bunal. It has already been shown it is su a that this description neces- 
sarily comprises every case that can pool y arise, involving the exercise of 
the federal power. Every such case must be founded on a claim that it springs 
from the authority given by the constitution, and then the courts must decide 
whether it ‘arises under the constitution.’ If it does not, it must be dismissed. 
If it does, the courts must entertain and decide it. And it is somewhat ex- 
traordinary that this very power is conceded by Mr. Upshur in a previous part 
of his remarks: ‘So far, therefore, as the federal constitution has provided for 
the subject at all, the supreme court is, beyond question, the final judge or 
arbiter; and this, too, whether the jurisdiction which it exercises be legiti- 
mate or usurped.’ These are his words, and they afford a complete and per- 
fect answer to the qualification he makes of the right of each state to interpret 
the constitution for itself, ‘unless it has clearly waived that right in favour of 
another power.’ If, then, the federal constitution has provided for the subject 
in the way he states, and if the States have assented to that provision by 
adopting the constitution, have they not ‘waived the right of interpreting it 
in favour of another power ?” 

* But Mr. Upshur says, that it is not waived, and this, he says, is apparent 
from the fact ‘that, if the judiciary be the sole judges of the extent af their 
own powers, their powers are universal, and the enumeration in the constitu- 
tion is idle and useless.’ Now, with deference be it said, this is very incon- 
clusive. The liability of any power to abuse, to gross perversion, does not, in 
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sound minds, tend in the least to prove its non-existence. The same remark, 
which Mr. Upshur makes in reference to the judiciary, is still more applicable 
to the states. If they are ‘the sole judges of their own powers, their powers 
are universal,’ and the grant of authority to the federal government, or to the 
judiciary, is ‘idle and useless.’ The question, however, still remains, 
whether the power has been granted? The object of all political compacts 
and constitutions is to produce and preserve peace, and to prevent wars, by 
providing a mode of final settlement peaceably, by an independent tribunal. 
Every umpire may err; may enlarge its jurisdiction, and take cognizance of 
what is not submitted to it. In the formation of a constitution, the question 
is open, whether it is better to incur this hazard, than the opposite one of 
having nothing finally settled? And this was the very question which the 
framers of our constitution considered, and debated and decided, and this 
decision having been ratified by the states, as well as by the people of the 
United States, it is too late to seek to evade it by questioning its wisdom. 

“Mr. Upshur, however, persists in falling back on principles anterior to the 
constitution, instead of looking to that instrument alone ; and he urges that the 
federal government is the creature of the states ; that it is a mere agent, with 
limited powers, and then asks,—‘ Shall the agent be permitted to judge of the 
extent of his own powers, without reference to his constituents? To a cer- 
tain extent he is compelled to do this, in the very act of exercising them ; but 
this is always in subordination to the authority by whom his powers were 
conferred.’ Besides, the fallacy, as it is believed to be, that the federal 
government is the creature of the states, as distinguished from the people of 
the states, there is a fundamental error in considering the judiciary as an 
agent to exercise certain political powers—as a mere attorney, in fact, to per- 
form certain delegated functions, and as being subordinate to the states, by 
whom it is intended to be implied that the judicial power was conferred. It is 
conceived that its functions are of a character entirely different. As its very 
name imports, it is to adjudge—not execute, nor legislate. It is the means 
by which disputes and controversies are to be terminated, without a resort to 
foree. It is the contrivance of civilization, to prevent a recurrence to the law 
of nature. It is the Jast and strongest link which unites the ends of the chain 
of civil government, and renders that complete, which, without it, would not 
deserve the name of government. So far from partaking of the nature of 
agents, or being subordinate to the authority which conferred their powers, 
the judiciary are by the constitution rendered wholly independent of their 
constituents, who cannot revoke or annul the authority once granted ; and, 
instead of being subordinate, they are by the same instrument placed above 
those who created them, and administer the law to them and to all others. 
Even controversies between states are subjects of their jurisdiction. What 
becomes then of this idea of their being agents, and bound to make ‘ reference 
to their constituents’ to determine the extent of their powers? 

“Tt will be observed, that the argument of Mr. Upshur covers the whole 
ground. ‘True,’ he says, ‘the states ought to be, and, I presume, will be, 
extremely careful not to interpose their sovereign power against the decisions 
of the supreme courts in any case where that court clearly has jurisdiction.’ 
But this involves the very point of determining whether it has jurisdiction or 
not; and whatever may be Mr. Upshur’s opinion of certain cases being clearly 
within their jurisdiction, a state which has passed a stop-law, as it is termed— 
an act to suspend the collection of debts, or to prevent their recovery—will 
not be very scrupulous in its construction of one part of a constitution which 
interposes a check to its rashness, when it has already violated another part 
of the same instrument. In truth, this doctrine, that a judiciary is not ‘to 
judge of the extent of its own powers without reference to its constituents,’ at 
one blow prostrates that department of government in the states, as well as in 
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the United States. For, if it be true in one case, it is equally so in the other. 
Mr. Upshur was himself a local judge in Virginia; but history does not record 
the instance of his having referred to the Genera] Assembly of that state, 
which passed the laws instituting his court, and which appointed him to the 
office, for its directions as to the extent of his judicial jurisdiction, although 
many perplexing cases of that kind must have occurred before him. 

“The argument, so often repeated in Mr. Upshur’s remarks, that because 
the constitution was a compact between the states, one with the other, each 
must possess the right to construe it for itself, is deemed a very dangerous 
fallacy. ‘ According to our ideas, every government is the result of a compact, 
express or implied, by those who submit to it. In the states then the citizens 
who are the parties to this compact must respectively have the same right to 
construe it for themselves, and in a clear case of judicial usurpation must have 
the right to nullify the decision.’ Before admitting such consequences it will 
be well to test the soundness of the premises from which they flow. Now, 
as remarked in General Jackson’s proclamation in 1832, it is precisely because 
it is a compact that the parties cannot depart from it. It is an agreement, a 
binding obligation, entered into for mutual benefit, and upon a mutual con- 
sideration between the respective parties, that they will respectively ful fil 
the obligations ant perform the duties which it enjoins. Each party has au 
interest in its performance by the other, and therefore no party can withdraw 
from that performance without the consent of the others. ‘To secure this per- 
formance, all the parties have agreed upon the creation of a distinct and inde- 

endent tribunal to determine their controversies, not only with each other, 

ut with the common or federal government, and have further agreed that 
such determination shall be final. That tribunal is not the agent or function- 
ary of the federal government alone. Its members must be appointed with 
the advice and consent of a majority of the states, expressed by their repre- 
sentatives inthe senate. They are the umpires chosen by the federal govern- 
ment and the states conjointly. The very first step which that tribunal must 
always take when a case is presented to it, is to inquire whether it be one of 
those that have been agreed on to be submitted to its determination. Now 
the pretence that one of the parties may under this agreement revise the 
decision of this tribunal, and decide for itself whether a given case was sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, is to nullify not only the decision but the agreement 
itself, But this it has no moral or political right todo. It would be a shame- 
ful violation of not only its faith, but an outrage upon all the other parties to 
the compact, which they would have the unquestionable right to resent and 
to punish. This then would immediately bring on a war. It is to avoid this 
very consequence that the tribunal created to decide these controversies is 
armed with power to enforce its decisions; and, fortunately, it operates not on 
states, but on individuals, on the citizens composing the people of the United 
States. Ifa state should, through its courts, imprison or otherwise punish an 
officer of the United States, for executing one of its laws, the persons com- 
mitting the offence would be held responsible, and to enforce that respon- 
sibility the whole power, civil and military, of all the other states, would be 
put in requisition. Such are the guarantees of our constitution, and that they 
are effectual and will be called into action whenever occasion shall require, 
has already been proved in a case peculiarly calculated to test their value 
and strength. 

“With these remarks Mr. Upshur’s views on the doctrine of nullification 
are dismissed, although the subject is far from being exhausted. Many inci- 
dental matters have been purposely omitted, with the view of engaging atten- 
tion to the one single point involved. It is hoped that it will at least appear 
that the constitution of the United States is not the miserable rope of sand 
which the nullifying doctrine would render it, and that we do not hold our 
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liberties, our rights, and our property, by the feeble tenure of the fitful caprice 
of a state exasperated into fury by faction, or overawed by combinations of 
yowerful interests. 

‘1 have no disposition to follow Mr. Upshur in his remarks upon that clause 
of the constitution which allows representation to three-fifths of the slaves. 
It is enough to say that it was one of the results of a compromise without 
which no constitution could have been formed. Whatever doubts of its justice 
or its expediency maybe entertained, every good citizen will observe and 
obey it in its integrity. 

“He also remarks upon the omission in the constitution to provide for re- 
movals from office. He might have noticed a hundred other omissions of 
details which necessarily flow from express provisions, or which are supplied 
by the usages of the country from which we borrow our language and so many 
of our legal and political institutions. 

“He regards as a ‘striking imperfection’ in our constitution the existence 
of the veto-power, and adds the right to forbid the ‘ people to pass whatever 
laws they please, is the right to deprive them of self-government.’ Can this 
be the view of a statesman, or even of a lawyer! ‘The veto power, or the 
veto, does not forbid the people to pass what laws they please. How much 
more accurate and discriminating is the accomplished author of ‘ Democracy 
in America!’ The veto is, as he represents it, an appeal to the people by a 
president, in defence of the independence which the constitution awards him. 
It is an appeal to the sober second thought of the representatives of the people, 
to re-consider the matter, and if two-thirds of both houses still believe the 
proposed bill to be just and constitutional, they may pass it notwithstanding 
the president’s objections. It is a suspensive veto, not an absolute one, as in 
England; and without it the president would long since have been stripped 
of every valuable function of his office, or rendered utterly dependent on the 
Congress. In fifty-five years that have elapsed since the power was granted, 
it has not been exercised more than ten or twelve times; and in every in- 
stance but one its exercise has been sanctioned by the people. 

“The re-eligibility of the president from term to term is also complained 
of by Mr. Upshur, and he thinks proper to add, ‘ Presidents are now made, 
not by the free suffrages of the people, but by party management.’ But he 
has not intimated that the ineligibility of a president would have the least 
effect in preventing party management. A president has the same means of 
choosing his successor—nay, greater means than of promoting his own re- 
election; and we have not found less party management during the second 
term to which our presidents are limited by the unwritten law of public 
opinion, than during their first term, when they were candidates for re-elec- 
tion. It is obvious that exigencies may arise, such as a foreign war, which 
would require indispensably the continuance in power of an existing administra- 
tion, that it might carry out a plan of measures it had devised. The opinion 
that ordinarily the same person should not serve more than once in the pre- 
sidential office is becoming prevalent: and a sound public sentiment will 
doubtless regulate the matter as well, if not better, than it could be done by 
a positive provision of the constitution. 

“In conclusion, I ask leave to express a deep regret that Mr. Upshur could 
have found nothing in the constitution of his country worthy of his commenda- 
tion, and that his ingenuity should have been employed in attempting to prove 
it utterly defective, as the foundation of a government of laws, incapable of 
restraining the oppressions of powerful states, and of affording the shelter 
and protection which it promised to every citizen. If these remarks shall 
have the effect of dispelling such a reflection upon the wisdom of that dis- 
tinguished body of men who calmly and deliberately weighed every sugges- 
tion that sprang from their own minds, or was suggested to them by others ; 
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who investigated most carefully the very peculiar condition of the states, and 
understood their various local interests; who had felt the defects of the con- 
federation in seven years of war and six of peace ; and invoking the blessing 
and aid of Divine Providence, devoted themselves to their task with a fidelity, 
patience, and forbearance which have been the admiration of the world, and 
finally produced the first written constitution of government that ever emanated 
direct from the people themselves—a constitution venerated by the intelligence 
of all Europe, and enshrined in the hearts of all patriotic Americans; if that 
constitution shall have been in any degree cleared of the mists with which a 
partial, theoretic, and heated imagination had invested it, I shall be thankful, 
and shall feel that neither my time nor the patience of the reader has been 


misspent. 
“(Signed) J.C. Spencer.” 
‘* Albany, State of New York, June 14, 1845. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN DELEGATES IN CONGRESS 
TO THEIR CONSTITUENTS.* 


We, whose names are hereunto annexed, address you in discharge of what we 
believe to be a solemn duty, on the most important subject ever presented for your 
consideration. We allude to the conflict between the two great sections of the 
Union, growing out of a difference of feeling and opinion in reference to the re- 
lation existing between the two races, the European and the African, which in- 
habit the southern section, and the acts of aggression and encroachment to which 
it has led. 

The conflict commenced not long after the acknowledgment of our indepen- 
dence, and has gradually increased until it has arrayed the great body of the 
North against the South on this most vital subject. In the progress of this con- 
flict, aggression has followed aggression, and encroachment encroachment, unti! 
they have reached a point when a regard for your peace and safety will not per- 
mit us to remain longer silent. The object of this address is, to give you a clear, 
correct, but brief account of the whole series of aggressions and encroachments 
on your rights, with a statement of the dangers to which they expose you. Our 
object in making it is not to cause excitement, but to put you in full possession 
of all the facts and circumstances necessary to a full and just conception of a 
deep-seated disease, which threatens great danger to you and the whole body 
politic. We act on the impression, that in a popular government like ours, 2 
true conception of the actual character and state of a disease is indispensable to 
effecting a cure. 

We have made it a joint address, because we believe that the magnitude of the 
subject required that it should assume the most impressive and solemn form. 

Not to go farther back, the difference of opinion and feeling in reference to the 
relation between the two races disclosed itself in the Convention that framed the 
Constitution, and constituted one of the greatest difficulties in forming it. After 
many efforts, it was overcome by a compromise, which provided in the first place, 
that representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the States 
according to their respective numbers; and that, in ascertaining the number 
of each, five slaves shall be estimated as three. In the next, that slaves 


* From the present position of political parties in the Union, the further agitation of the 
slavery question seems inevitable; certain leading politicians in the North and South are de- 
termined to bring the issue toa trial. Our readers will therefore desire to have for reference 
the manifestos and documents that state by authority the points and merits of the controversy 
on both sides. We shall give them as we have room. 
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escaping into States where slavery does not exist, shall not be discharged from 
servitude, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom their labour 
or service is due. In the third place, that Congress shall not prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves before the year 1808; but a tax not exceeding ten dollars may 
be imposed on each imported. And finally, that no capitation or direct tax shal] 
be Jaid, but in proportion to federal numbers; and that no amendment of the Con- 
stitution, prior to 1808, shal! affect this provision, nor that relating to the impor- 
tation of slaves. 

So satisfactory were these provisions, that the second, relative to the deliver- 
ing up of fugitive slaves, was adopted unanimously, and all the rest, except the 
third, relative to the importation of slaves until 1808, with almost equal unani- 
mity. They recognise the existence of slavery, and make a specific provision 
for its protection where it was supposed to be the most exposed. They go 
farther, and incorporate it, as an important element, in determining the relative 
weight of the several States in the Government of the Union, and the respective 
burden they should bear in laying capitation and direct taxes. It was well un- 
derstood at the time, that, without them the Constitution would not have been 
adopted by the Southern States, and, of course, that they constituted ele- 
ments so essential to the system that it never would have existed without them. 
The Northern States, knowing all this, ratified the Constitution, thereby pledg- 
ing their faith, in the most solemn manner, sacredly to observe them. How that 
faith has been kept, and that pledge redeemed, we shall next proceed to show. 

With few exceptions of no great importance, the South had no cause to com- 
plain prior to the year 1819,—a year, it is to be feared, destined to mark a train 
of events, bringing with them many, and great, and fatal disasters, on the coun- 
try and its institutions. With it commenced the agitating debate on the question 
of the admission of Missouri into the Union. We shall pass by for the present 
this question, and others of the same kind directly growing out of it, and shall 
proceed to consider the effect of that spirit of discord which it roused up between 
the two sections. It first disclosed itself in the North, by hostility to that por- 
tion of the Constitution which provides for the delivering up of fugitive slaves. 
In its progress it led to the adoption of hostile acts, intended to render it of non- 
effect, and with so much success that it may be regarded now as practically ex- 
punged from the Constitution. How this has been effected will be next ex- 
plained. 

After a careful examination, truth constrains us to say, that it has been by a clear 
and palpable evasion of the Constitution. It is impossible for any provision to 
be more free from ambiguity or doubt. It is in the following words: 

“No person held to service, or labour, in one State, under the laws thereof 
escaping into another State, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation there- 
in, be discharged from such service or labour, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labour may be due.”’ 

Alliseclear. There is not an uncertain or equivocal word to be found in the 
whole provision. What shall not be done, and what shall be done, are fully and 
explicitly set forth. The former provides that the fugitive slave shall not be 
discharged from his servitude by any law or regulation of the State wherein he 
is found; and the latter, that he shall be delivered up on claim of his owner. 

_ We do not deem it necessary to undertake to refute the sophistry and subter- 
fuges by which so plain a provision of the Constitution has been evaded, and, in 
effect, annulled. It constitutes an essential part of the constitutional compact. 
and of course of the supreme law of the land. As such, it is binding on all the 
Federal and State Governments, the States and the individuals composing them 
lhe sacred obligation of compact, and the solemn injunction of the supreme law, 
which legislators and judges, both Federal and State, are bound by oath to sup- 
port, all unite to enforce its fulfilment, according to its plain meaning and true 
intent. What that meaning and intent are, there was no diversity of opinion in 
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the better days of the Republic, prior to 1819. Congress, State Legislatures, 
State and Federal Judges, and Magistrates, and people, all spontaneously placed 
the same interpretation on it. During that period none interposed impediments 
in the way of the owner seeking to recover his fugitive slave; nor did any deny 
his right to have every proper facility to enforce his claim to have him delivered 
up. It was then nearly as easy to recover one found in a Northern State as one 
found in a neighbouring Southern State. But this has passed away, and the 
provision is defunct, except perhaps in two States.* 

When we take into consideration the importance and clearness of this provi- 
sion, the evasion by which it has been set aside may fairly be regarded as one of 
the most fatal blows ever received by the South and the Union. This cannot be 
more concisely and correctly stated than it has been by two of the learned judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. In one of his decisions} Judge 
Story said: 

¢ Historically, it is well known that the object of this clause was to secure to 
the citizens of the slaveholding States the complete right and title of ownership 
in their slaves, as property, in every State of the Union, into which they might 
escape from the State wherein they were held in servitude.” . . . ‘‘ The full re- 
cognition of this right and title was indispensable to the security of this species 
of property in all the slaveholding States, and, indeed, was so vital to the pre- 
servation of their interests and institutions, that it cannot be doubted that it con- 
stituted a fundamental article, without the adoption of which the Union would 
not have been formed. Its true design was to guard against the doctrines and 
principles prevalent in the non-slaveholding States, by preventing them from in- 
termeddling with, or restricting, or abolishing the rights of the owners of 
slaves.” 

Again: 

“The clause was therefore of the last importance to the safety and security of 
the Southern States, and could not be surrendered by them without endangering 
the whole property in slaves, ‘The clause was accordingly adopted in the Con. 
stitution, by the unanimous consent of the framers of it,—a proof at once of its 
intrinsic and practical necessity.”’ 

Again: 

“The clause manifestly contemplates the existence of a positive, unqualified 
right on the part of the owner of the slave, which no State law or regulation can 
in any way regulate, control, qualify, or restrain.” 

The opinion of the other learned judges was not less emphatic as to the impor- 
tance of this provision and the unquestionable right of the South under it. Judge 
Baldwin, in charging the jury, said :f 

“Tf there are any rights of property which can be enforced—if one citizen have 
any rights of property which are inviolable under the protection of the supreme 
law of the State, and the Union, they are those which have been set at naugh! 
by some of these defendants. As the owner of property, which he had a per- 
fect right to possess, protect, and take away,—as a citizen of a sister State, en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens of any other State,—Mr. 
Johnson stands before you on grounds which cannot be taken from under him— 
it is the same ground on which the Government itself is based. If the defen- 
dants can be justified, we have no longer law or government.” 

Again, after referring more particularly to the provision for delivering up fugi- 
tive slaves, he said: 

‘‘'Thus you see that the foundations of the Government are laid, and rest, on 
the right of property in slaves. The whole structure must fall by disturbing the 
corner-stone.”’ 

These are grave, and solemn, and admonitory words, from a high source. 


* Indiana and Illinois. t The case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
t The case of Johnson vs. Tomkins and others. 
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They confirm all for which the South has ever contended, as to the clearness, im- 
portance, and fundamental character of this provision, and the disastrous conse- 
quences which would inevitably follow from its violation. But in spite of these 
solemn warnings, the violation then commenced, and which they were intended 
to rebuke, has been fully and perfectly consummated. ‘The citizens of the South, 
in their attempt to recover their slaves, now meet, instead of aid and co-operation, 
resistance in every form; resistance from hostile acts of legislation, intended to 
baffle and defeat their claims by all sorts of devices, and by interposing every de- 
scription of impediment—resistance from judges and magistrates—and finally, 
when all these fail, from mobs, composed of whites and blacks, which, by threats 
or force, rescue the fugitive slave from the possession of his rightful owner. The 
attempt to recover a slave, in most of the Northern States cannot now be made 
without the hazard of insult, heavy pecuniary loss, imprisonment, and even of 
life itself. Already has a worthy citizen of Maryland* lost his life in making an 
attempt to enforce his claim to a fugitive slave under this provision. y 

But a provision of the Constitution may be violated indirectly as well as di- 
rectly, by doing an act in its nature inconsistent with that which is enjoined to 
be done. Of this form of violation there is a striking instance connected with 
the provision under consideration. We allude to secret combinations which are 
believed to exist in many of the Northern States, whose object is to entice, de- 
coy, entrap, inveigle, and seduce slaves to escape from their owners, and to pass 
them secretly and rapidly, by means organized for the purpose, into Canada, 
where they will be beyond the reach of the provision. That to entice a slave, 
by whatever artifice, to abscond from his owner into a non-slaveholding State, 
with the intention to place him beyond the reach of the provision or prevent his 
recovery, by concealment or otherwise, is as completely repugnant to it as its 
open violation would be, is too clear to admit of doubt or require illustration. 
And yet, as repugnant as these combinations are to the true intent of the provi- 
sion, it is believed that, with the above exception, not one of the States within 
whose limits they exist, has adopted any measures to suppress them, or to punish 
those by whose agency the object for which they were formed is carried into ex- 
ecution. On the contrary, they have looked on and witnessed with indifference, 
if not with secret approbation, a great number of slaves enticed from their own- 
ers and placed beyond the possibility of recovery, to the great annoyance and 
heavy pecuniary loss of the bordering Southern States. 

When we take into consideration the great importance of this provision, the 
absence of all uncertainty as to its trae meaning and intent, the many guards by 
which it is surrounded to protect and enforce it, and then reflect how completely 
the object for which it was inserted into the Constitution is defeated by these 
two-fold infractions, we doubt, taking all together, whether a more flagrant 
breach of faith is to be found on record. We know the language we have used 
is Strong, but it is not less true than strong. 

There remains to be noticed another class of aggressive acts of a kindred cha- 
racter, but which, instead of striking at an express and specific provision of the 
Constitution, aims directly at destroying the relation between the two races at 
the South, by means subversive in their tendency of one of the ends for which 
the Constitution was established. We refer to the systematic agitation of the 
question by the Abolitionists; which, commencing about 1835, is still continued 
in all possible forms. ‘Their avowed intention is to bring about a state of things 
that will foree emancipation on the South. To unite the North in fixed hostility 
to slavery in the South, and to excite discontent among the slaves with their 
condition, are among the means employed to effect it. With a view to bring 
about the former, every means are resorted to in order to render the South, and 
the relation between the two races there, odious and hateful to the North. 

For this purpose societies and newspapers are every where established, debat- 
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ing clubs opened, lecturers employed, pamphlets and other publications, pictures, 
and petitions to Congress resorted to, and directed to that single point, regardless 
of truth or decency; while the circulation of incendiary publications in the 
South, the agitation of the subject of abolition in Congress, and the employ- 
ment of emissaries are relied on to excite discontent zmong the slaves. This 
agitation, and the use of these means, have been continued, with more or less 
activity, for a series of years, not without doing much towards effecting the ob- 
ject intended. We regard both object and means to be aggressive and dangerous 
to the rights of the South, and subversive, as stated, of one of the ends for 
which the Constitution was established. Slavery is a domestic institution. [ 
belongs to the States, each for itself, to decide whether it shall be established or 
not; and, if it be established, whether it should be abolished or not. Such being 
the clear and unquestionable right of the States, it follows necessarily that 
it would be a flagrant act of aggression on a State, destructive of its rights, 
and subversive of its independence, for the Federal Government, or one or 
more States, or their people, to undertake to force on it the emancipation of its 
slaves. 

But it is a sound maxim in politics, as well as in law and morals, that no one 
has the right to do that indirectly which he cannot do directly, and it may be added, 
with equal truth, to aid, to abet, or countenance another in doing it. And yet, 
the Abolitionists of the North, openly avowing the intention, and resorting to the 
most efficient means for the ss have been attempting to bring about a state 
of things to force the Southern States to emancipate their slaves, without any act 
on the part of any of the Northern States to arrest or suppress the means by 
which they propose to accomplish it. They have been amaggt 9 to pursue their 
object, and to use whatever means they please; if without aid or countenance, 
also without resistance or disapprovation. What gives a deeper shade to the 
whole affair is the fact, that one of the means to effect their object, that of excit- 
ing discontent among our slaves, tends directly to subvert what its preamble de- 
clares to be one of the ends for which the Constitution was ordained and estab- 
lished—‘ to ensure domestic tranquillity ””—and that is the only way in which 
domestic tranquillity is likely ever to be disturbed in the South. 

Certain it is, that ap agitation so systematic—having such an object in view, 
and sought to be carried into execution by such means—would, between inde- 
pendent nations, constitute just cause of remonstrance by the party against which 
the aggression was directed, and, if not heeded, an appeal to arms for redress. 
Such being the case where an aggression of the kind takes place among indepen- 
dent nations, how much more aggravated must it be between confederated States, 
where the Union precludes an appeal to arms, while it affords a medium through 
which it can operate with vastly increased force and effect? That it would be 
perverted to such a use, never entered into the imagination of the generation 
which formed and adopted the Constitution; and, if it had been supposed it 
would, it is certain that the South never would have adopted it. 

We now return to the question of the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
and shall proceed to give a brief sketch of the ocerrrences connected with it, 
and the consequence to which it has directly led. In the latter part of 1819 the 
then territory of Missouri applied to Congress, in the usual form, for leave to 
form a State constitution and government, in order to be admitted into the Union. 
A bill was reported for the purpose, with the usual provisions in such cases. 
Amendments were offered, having for their object to make it a condition of her 
admission, that her constitution should have a provision to prohibit slavery. 
This brought on the agitating debate, which, with the effects that followed, has 
done so much to alienate the South and North, and endanger our political institu- 
tions. Those who objected to the amendments rested their oppostion on the high 
grounds of the right of self-government. They claimed that a territory, having 
reached the period when it is proper for it to form a constitution and govern- 
ment for itself, becomes fully vested with all the rights of self-government; and 
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that even the condition imposed on it by the Federal constitution, relates not to 
the formation of its constitution and government, but its admission into the 
Union. For that purpose it provides as a condition, that the government mast 
be republican. 

They claimed that Congress has no right to add to this condition, and that to 
assume it would be tantamount to the assumption of the right to make its entire 
constitution and government; as no limitation could be imposed, as to the extent 
of the right, if it be admitted that it exists at all. Those who supported the 
amendment denied these grounds, and claimed the right of Congress to impose, 
at discretion, what condition it pleased. In this agitating debate, the two sec- 
tions stood arrayed against each other; the South in favour of the bill without 
amendment, and the North opposed to it without it. ‘The debate and agitation 
continued until the session was well advanced; but it became apparent towards 
its close, that the people of Missouri were fixed and resolved in their opposition 
to the proposed condition, and that they would certainly reject it, and adopt a 
constitution without it, should the bill pass with the condition. 

Such being the case, it required no great effort of mind to perceive that Mis- 
souri, once in eee of a constitution and government, not simply on paper, 
but with legislators elected, and officers appointed, to carry them into effect, the 
grave questions would be presented, whether she was of right a State or Terri- 
tory; and if the latter, whether Congress had the right, and if the right, the 
power, to abrogate her constitution, and disperse her legislature, and to remand 
her back to the territorial condition. These were great, and, under the circum- 
stances, fearful questions—too fearful to be met by those who had raised the 
agitation. From that time the only question was, how to escape the difficulty. 
Fortunately, a means was afforded. A compromise (as it was called) was 
offered, based on the terms, that the North should cease to oppose the admission 
of Missouri on the grounds for which the South contended, and that the provi- 
sions of the ordinance of 1787, for the government of the north-western territory, 
should be applied to all the territory acquired by the United States from France, 
under the treaty of Louisiana, lying north of 36° 30’ except the portion lying in 
the State of Missouri. The northern members embraced it; and although not 
originating with them, adopted it as their own. It was forced through Congress, 
by the almost united votes of the North, against a minority consisting almost 
entirely of members from the Southern States. 

Such was the termination of this, the first conflict, under the Constitution, be- 
tween the two sections, in reference to slavery in connexion with the Territories. 
Many hailed it as a permanent and final adjustment that would prevent the re- 
currence of similar conflicts; but others, less sanguine, took the opposite and 
more gloomy view, regarding it as the precursor of a train of events which might 
rend the Union asunder, and prostrate our political system. One of these was 
the experienced and sagacious Jefferson. Thus far time would seem to favour 
his forebodings. May a returning sense of justice, and a protecting Providence, 
avert their final fulfilment. 

for many years the subject of slavery in reference to the Territories ceased to 
agitate the country. Indications, however, connected with the question of an- 
nexing Texas, showed clearly that it was ready to break out again, with re- 
doubled violence, on some future oceasion. The difference in the case of Texas 
was adjusted by extending the Missouri compromise line of 36 30, from its ter- 
minus, on the western boundary of the Louisiana purchase, to the western boun- 
dary of Texas, The agitation ceased again for a short period. 

The war with Mexico soon followed, and that terminated in the acquisition of 
New Mexico and Upper California, embracing an area equal td about one-half 
of the entire valley of the Mississippi. If to this we add the portion of Oregon 
acknowledged to be ours by the recent treaty with England, our whole territory 
on the Pacifie and west of the Rocky Mountains, will be found to be in extent 
but little less than that vast valley. The near prospect of so great an addition 
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rekindled the excitement between the North and South in reference to slavery in 
its connexion with the Territories, which has become, since those on the Pacific 
were acquired, more universal and intense than ever. 

The effects have been to widen the difference between the two sections, and to 
give a more determined and hostile character to their conflict. The North no 
longer respects the Missouri compromise line, although adopted by their almost 
unanimous vote. Instead of compromise, they avow that their determination is 
to exclude slavery from all the territories of the United States, acquired, or to be 
acquired, and of course to prevent the citizens of the Southern States from emi- 
grating with their property in slaves to any of them. ‘Their object, they allege, 
is to prevent the extension of slavery, and ours to extend it, thus making the is- 
sue between them and us to be the naked question, Shall slavery be extended or 
not? We do not deem it necessary, looking to the objects of this address, to 
examine the questions so fully discussed at the last Session, whether Congress 
has the right to exclude the citizens of the South from emigrating with their pro- 
perty into territories belonging to the confederated States of the Union. What 
we propose in this connexion is, to make a few remarks on what the North 
alleges, erroneously, to be the issue between us and them. 

So far from maintaining the doctrine which the issue implies, we hold that the 
Federal Government has no right to extend or restrict slavery, no more than to 
establish or abolish it; nor has it any right whatever to distinguish between the 
domestic institutions of one State or section and another, in order to favour the 
one and discourage the other. As the Federal representative of each and all the 
States, it is bound to deal out, within the sphere of its powers, equal and exact 
justice and favour toall. To act otherwise, to undertake to discriminate between 
the domestic institutions of one and another, would be to act in total subversion 
of the end for which it was established—to be the common protector and guar- 
dian of all. Entertaining these opinions, we ask not, as the North alleges we 
do, for the extension of slavery. ‘That would make a discrimination in our fa- 
vour as unjust and unconstitutional as the discrimination they ask against us in 
their favour. It is net for them nor for the Federal Government to determine 
whether our domestic institution is good or bad, or whether it should be repressed 
or preserved. It belongs to us, and us only, to decide such questions. What, 
then, we do insist on, is, not to extend slavery, but that we shall not be prohibited 
from immigrating, with our property, into the Territories of the United States, be- 
cause we are slaveholders; or, in other words, that we shal! not on that account 
be disfranchised of a privilege possessed by all others, citizens and foreigners, 
without discrimination as to character, profession, or colour. All, whether sa- 
vage, barbarian, or civilized, may freely enter and remain; we only being excluded. 

We rest our claim not only on the high grounds above stated, but also on the 
solid foundation of right, justice, and equality. The territories immediately in 
controversy—New Mexico and California—were acquired by the common sacri- 
fice and efforts of all the States, toward which the South contributed far more 
than her full share of men,* to say nothing of money, and is, of course, on every 


* Volunteers from the South—Regiments . ae eee 
« « % Battalions ‘ ° ; ° 14 
- - “ Companies . ° . . '% 12 


Total number of volunteers from the South . : . 45,640 
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principle of right, justice, fairness, and equality, entitled to participate fully in 
the benefits to be derived from their acquisition. But impregnable as is this 
ground, there is another not less so. Ours is a Federal Government—a_ govern- 
ment in which not individuals but States, as distinct sovereign communities, are 
the constituents. ‘To them, as members of the Federal Union, the Territories 
belong; and they are hence declared to be Territories belonging to the United 
States. The States, then, are the joint owners. Now, it is conceded by all 
writers on the subject, that in all such governments their members are all equal 
—equal in rights and equal in dignity. They also concede that this equality con- 
stitutes the basis of such government, and that it cannot be destroyed without 
changing their nature and character. To deprive, then, the Southern States and 
their citizens of their full share in territories declared to belong to them in com- 
mon with the other States, would be in derogation of the equality belonging to 
them as members of a Federal Union, and sink them, from being equals, into a 
subordinate and dependent condition. Such are the solid and impregnable 
grounds on which we rest our demand to an equal participation in the ter- 
ritories. 

But as solid and impregnable as they are in the eyes of justice and reason, 
they oppose a feeble resistance to a majority determined to engross the whole. 
At the last Session of Congress, a bill was passed establishing a Territorial 
Government for Oregon, excluding slavery therefrom. The President gave his 
sanction to the bill, and sent a special message to Congress assigning his reasons 
for doing so. These reasons presupposed that the Missouri compromise was to 
be, and would be, extended west of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 
And the President intimated his intention in his message to veto any future bill 
that should restrict slavery south of the line of that compromise. Assutning it 
to have been the purpose and intention of the North to extend the Missouri com- 
promise line as above indicated, the passage of the Oregon bill could only be 
regarded as evincing the acquiescence of the South in that line. But the de- 
velopments of the present Session of Congress have made it manifest to all that 
no such purpose or intention now exists with the North to any considerable ex- 
tent. Of the truth of this, we have ample evidence in what has occurred already 
in the House of Representatives, where the popular feelings are soonest and most 
intensely felt. 

Although Congress has been in session but little more than one month, a 
greater number of measures of an aggressive character has been introduced, and 
they more aggravated and dangerous than have been for years before. And what 
clearly discloses from whence they take their origin, is the fact that they all re- 
late to the territorial aspect of the subject of slavery, or some other of a nature 
and character intimately connected with it. 

The first of this series of aggressions is a resolution introduced by a member 
from Massachusetts, the object of which is to repeal all acts or parts of acts which 
recognise the existence of slavery, or authorize the selling and disposing of slaves 
in this District. On question of leave to bring in a bill, the votes stood 69 for 
and 82 against leave. The next was a resolution offered by a member from Ohio, 
instructing the Committee on Territories to report forthwith bills for excluding 
slavery from California and New Mexico.* It passed by a vote of 107 to 80. 
That was followed by a bill introduced by another member from Ohio, to take 
the votes of the inhabitants of this District on the question whether slavery 
within its limits should be abolished. 

The bill provided, according to the admission of the mover, that free negroes 
and slaves should vote. On the question to lay the bill on the table, the votes 
Stood—for, 106; against, 79. To this succeeded the resolution of a member 
from New York, in the following words: 


* Since reported to the House. 
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“‘ Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this metropolis of the Republic in hu- 
man beings, as chattels, is contrary to natural justice and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our political system, and is notoriously a reproach to our country, 
throughout Christendom, and a serious hinderance to the progress of Republican 
liberty among the nations of the earth. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Columbia be instructed to 
report a bill, as soon as practicable, prohibiting the slave-trade in said District.” 

On the question of adopting the resolution, the votes stood—98 for, and 88 
against. He was followed by a member from Illinois, who offered a resolution 
for abolishing slavery in the territories, and all places where Congress has ex- 
clusive powers of legislation; that is, in all forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings, purchased by Congress with the consent of 
the legislature of the State. 

This resolution was passed over under the rules of the House without being 
put to vote. 

The votes in favour of all these measures were confined to the members of the 
Northern States. True, there are some patriotic members from that section who 
voted against all of them, and whose high sense of justice is duly appreciated ; 
who in the progress of the aggressions of the South have, by their votes sus- 
tained the guarantees of the Constitution, and of whom we regret to say many 
have been sacrificed at home by their patriotic course. 

We have now brought to aclose a narrative of the series of acts of aggres- 
sion and encroachments connected with the subject of this address, including 
those that are consummated and those still in progress. They are numerous, 
great, and dangerous, and threaten with destruction the greatest and most vital of 
al] the interests and institutions of the South. Indeed, it may be doubted whe- 
ther there is a single provision, stipulation, or guarantee of the Constitution, in- 
tended for the security of the South, that has not been rendered almost nugatory. 
It may even be made a serious question whether the encroachments already made, 
without the aid of any other, would not, if permitted to operate unchecked, end 
in emancipation, and that at no distant day. But be that as it may it hardly 
admits of a doubt that, if the aggressions already commenced in the House, and 
now in progress should be consummated, such in the end would certainly be the 
consequence. 

Little, in truth, would be left to be done after we have been excluded from al! 
the territories, including those to be hereafter acquired ; after slavery is abolished in 
this District and in the numerous places dispersed all over the South, where 
Congress has the exclusive right of legislation, and after the other measures pro- 
posed are consummated. Every outpost and barrier would be carried, and no- 
thing would be left but to finish the work of abolition at pleasure in the States 
themselves. This District, and all places over which Congress has exclusive 
power of legislation, would be asylums for fugitive slaves, where, as soon as 
they placed their feet, they would become, according to the doctrines of Northern 
assailants, free; unless there should be some positive enactments to prevent it. 

Under such a state of things the probability is, that emancipation would soon 
follow, without any final act to abolish slavery. The depressing effect of such 
measures on the white race at the South, and the hope they create in the black of 
a speedy emancipation, would produce a state of feeling inconsistent with the 
much longer continuance of the existing relations between the two. But be that 
as it may, it is certain, if emancipation did not follow as a matter of course, the 
final act in the States would not be long delayed. The want of constitutional 
power would oppose a feeble resistance. The great body of the North is united 
against our peculiar institution. Many believe it to be sinful, and the residue, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, believe it to be wrong. Such being the case, it 
would indicate a very superficial knowledge of human nature, to think that after 
aiming at abolition systematically for so many years, and pursuing it with such 
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unscrupulous disregard of law and constitution, the fanatics who have led the 
way, and forced the great body of the North to follow them, would, when the 
finishing-stroke only remained to be given, voluntarily suspend it, or permit any 
constitutional scruples or considerations of justice to arrest it. ‘To these may be 
added an aggression, though not yet commenced, long meditated and threatened 
—to prohibit what the abolitionists call the internal slave-trade, meaning thereby 
the transfer of slaves from one State to another, from whatever motive done, or 
however effected. Their object would seem to be to render them worthless by 
crowding them together where they are, and thus hasten the work of emancipa- 
tion, There is reason for believing that it will soon follow those now in progress, 
unless, indeed, some decisive step should be taken in the mean‘time to arrest the 
whole. 

The question then is, Will the measures of aggression proposed in the House 
be adopted ? 

They may not, and probably will not be this session. But when we take into 
consideration that there is a majority now in favour of one of them, and a strong 
minority in favour of the other, as far as the sense of the house has been taken ; 
that there will be in all probability a considerable increase in the next Con- 
gress of the vote in favour of them, and that it will be largely increased in 
the next succeeding Congress, under the census to be taken next year, it 
amounts almost to a certainty that they will be adopted, unless some decisive 
measure is taken in advance to prevent it. 

But, if even these conclusions should prove erroneous—if fanaticism and 
the love of power should, contrary to their nature, for once respect Constitu- 
tional barriers, or if the calculations of policy should retard the adoption of 
these measures, or even defeat them altogether, there would be still left one 
certain way to accomplish their object, if the determination avowed by the 
North to monopolize all the territories, to the exclusion of the South, should 
be carried into effect. That of itself would, at no distant day, add to the 
North a sufficient number of States to give her three-fourths of the whole; 
when, under the colour of an amendment of the Constitution, she would eman- 
cipate our slaves, however opposed it might be to its true intent. 

Thus, under every aspect, the result is certain, if aggression be not promptly 
and decidedly met. How it is to be met, it is for you to decide. 

Such, then, being the case, it would be to insult you to suppose you could 
hesitate. To destroy the existing relation between the free and servile races 
at the South would lead to consequences unparalleled in history. They can- 
not be separated, and cannot live together in peace and harmony, or to their 
mutual advantage, except in their present relation. Under any other, wretched- 
ness, and misery, and desolation would overspread the whole South. The ex- 
ample of the British West Indies, as blighting as emancipation has proved to 
them, furnishes a very faint picture of the calamities it would bring on the 
South. The circumstances under which it would take place with us would 
be entirely different from those which took place with them, and calculated 
to lead to far more disastrous results. There, the government of the parent 
country emancipated slaves in her colonial possessions—a government rich 
and powerful, and actuated by views of policy, (mistaken as they turned out 
to be,) rather than fanaticism. 

It was, beside, disposed to act justly toward the owners, even in the act of 
emancipating their slaves, and to protect and foster them afterward. It ac- 
cordingly appropriated nearly $100,000,000 as a compensation to them for 
their losses under the act, which sum, although it turned out to be far short of 
the amount, was thought at that time to be liberal. Since the emancipation, 
it has kept up a sufficient military and naval force to keep the blacks in awe, 
and a number of magistrates, and constables, and other civil officers, to keep 
order in the towns and plantations, and enforce respect to their former owners. 
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To a considerable extent, these have served as a substitute for the police for- 
merly kept on the plantations by the owners and their overseers, and to pre- 
serve the social and political superiority of the white race. But, notwith- 
standing all this, the British West India possessions are ruined, impoverished, 
miserable, wretched, and destined probably to be abandoned to the black 
race. Very different would be the circumstances under which emancipation 
would take place with us. If it ever should be effected, it will be through 
the agency of the Federal Government, controlled by the dominant power of 
the Northern States of the confederacy, against the resistance and struggle of 
the Southern. 

It can then only be effected by the prostration of the white race; and that 
would necessarily engender the bitterest feelings of hostility between them 
and the North. But the reverse would be the case between the blacks of the 
South and the people of the North. Owing their emancipation to them, they 
would regard them as friends, guardians and patrons, and centre, accordingly, 
all their sympathy in them. The people of the North would not fail to reci- 
procate and to favour them, instead of the whites. Under the influence of 
such feelings, and impelled by fanaticism and love of power, they would not 
stop at emancipation. Another step would be taken—to raise them to a poli- 
tical and social equality with their former owners, by giving them the right 
of voting and holding public offices under the Federal Government. We see 
the first step toward it in the bill already alluded to—to vest the free blacks 
and slaves with the right to vote on the question of emancipation in this dis- 
trict. But when once raised on an equality, they would become the fast poli- 
tical associates of the North, acting and voting with them on all questions, 
and by this political union between them, holding the white race at the South 
in complete subjection. 

The blacks, and the profligate whites that might unite with them, would 
become the principal recipients of federal] offices and patronage, and would, 
in consequence, be raised above the whites of the South in the political and 
social scale. We would, in a word, change conditions with them—a degra- 
dation greater than has ever yet fallen to the lot of a free and enlightened 
people, and one from which we could not escape, should emancipation take 
place, (which it certainly will, if not prevented,) but by fleeing the homes of 
ourselves and ancestors, and by abandoning our country to our former slaves, 
to become the permanent abode of disorder, anarchy, poverty, misery and 
wretchedness. 

With such a prospect before us, the gravest and most solemn question that 
ever claimed the attention of a people is presented for your consideration : 
What is to be done to preventit? It is a question belonging to you to decide. 
All we propose is to give you our opinion. 

We, then, are of the opinion that the first and indispensable step, without 
which nothing can be done, and with which every thing may be, is to be 
united among yourselves, on this great and most vital question. The want 
of union and concert in reference to it has brought the South, the Union, and 
our system of Government to their present perilous condition, Instead of placing 
it above al] others, it has been made subordinate, not only to mere questions 
of policy, but to the preservation of party ties and ensuring of party success, 
as high as we hold a due respect for these, we hold them subordinate to that 
and other questions involving our safety and happiness. Until they are so 
held by the South, the North will not believe that you are in earnest in oppo- 
sition to their encroachments, and they will continue to follow, one after an- 
other, until the work of abolition is finished. To convince them that you are, 
you must prove by your acts that you hold all other questions subordinate to 
it. If you become united, and prove yourselves in earnest, the North will be 
brought to a pause, and toa calculation of consequences; and that may lead 
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toa change of measures and the adoption of a course of policy that may 
quietly and peaceably terminate this long conflict between the two sections. 
If it should not, nothing would remain for you but to stand up immovably in 
defence of rights, involving your all—your property, prosperity, equality, 
liberty, and “ee 

As the assailed, you would stand justified by all laws, homan and divine, 
in repelling a blow so dangerous, without looking to consequences, and to re- 
sort to all means necessary for that purpose. Your assailants, and not you, 
would be responsible for consequences. 

Entertaining these opinions, we earnestly entreat you to be wnited, and for 
that purpose adopt all necessary measures. Beyond this, we think it would 
not be proper to go at present. 

We hope, if you should unite with any thing like unanimity, it may of itself 
apply a remedy to this deep-seated and dangerous disease ; but, if such be not 
the case, the time will then have come for you to decide what course to 
adopt. 


HUNGARIAN MANIFESTO. 
Ladislas Teleki, Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the French Republic. 


Monsteur Le Ministre.—Events press onward. The intervention of Russia 
isareality. After having gloriously resisted the armies of Austria, Hungary 
finds herself now upon the point of being crushed under the weight of a new 
Sask Alliance, reorganized on Cossack principles. The manifesto of the Czar 
Nicholas leaves no further doubt on this subject. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph publicly avows himself the ally of the foreigner who invades his states. 
The fact of this Russian intervention, solicited in the name of the Emperor 
King of Hungary, is what has, above all other things, led the National Assem- 
bly of Hungary to declare the déchéance of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, 
which had already violated every engagement, and broken all the compacts, 
by virtue of which they have, for more than three centuries, possessed the 
crown of Hungary. 

I have given the details relative to the Hungarian question in two of my 
notes, presented to the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the French republic, in 
October, 1848, and in March of the present year, as well as in a manifesto ad- 
dressed in the name of Hungary to the civilized nations of Europe, and which 
I had likewise the honour to present to the Minister of the republic in Decem- 
ber, 1848. 

Since then, this question has assumed greater dimensions; henceforward it 
has a European importance. 

It now becomes my duty to sum up, in a few words, that which has rela- 
tion to the just rights of Hungary in the deadly struggle which she has to bear 
against absolutism, and which identifies her cause with that of civilization and 
freedom in general. 

1. The Legal Right of Hungary.—Hungary has ever been independent of 
Austria. Ferdinand I., the first Prince of the house of Austria that ever 
reigned in Hungary, received the crown in 1526, in accordance with an elec- 
tion by the Diet. He swore to maintain the constitution and the indepen- 
dence of Hungary. All his successors took the same oath. The crown of 
Hungary first became hereditary in the house of Hapsburg, in virtue of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, passed by the estates of Hungary, in 1687. In 1723, this 
settlement was extended by the Hungarian Diet to the female line of the 
house of Hapsburg, (second Pragmatic Sanction.) But the independence of 
Hungary was maintained and guarantied not less by these very acts than by 
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the oaths of all the kings of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, even down to 
our own days. By article ten of the year 1790, the Emperor King Leopold IL., 
recognised Hungary as a free and independent State in its whole legislative 
and administrative system. Hence the article three of the year 1848, by 
which a parliamentary government was settled in Hungary, introduced no 
change in its relations to Austria. This law was no more than a develop- 
ment of all the foregoing laws. It was passed by a unanimous vote of the 
two houses in the Hungarian Diet, and was formally sanctioned by the king, 
Ferdinand V. All that we demanded of the house of Austria was that our 
charter should henceforward be a truth; our demands did not go one step be- 
yond what had been guarantied to us in succession by all our kings. 

2. Conduct of the House of Austria —The house of Austria has broken all her 
engagements with cays 9 from the moment when, in consequence of her 
victory over the army of Charles Albert, in July, she felt herself strong enough 
to venture it. She put in force every means which could lead to her end of 
overthrowing the Hungarian constitution, and incorporating Hungary in her 
Austrian monarchy. She publicly preached revolt abroad; she raised up na- 
tional hatreds among us; te excited men to pillage, to burn, to murder; she 
awakened the enmity of the poor against the rich; she offered the hand of 
friendship to all our enemies; she decreed the partition of ws oe into nume- 
rous provinces; she launched armies against us, and declared all those to be 
rebels who remained faithful to their country and its laws. Last of all, she 
has called in Russia to her aid, and has thus caused her own states to be in- 
vaded by the most dangerous of her own rivals. It is, therefore, in the exer- 
cise of a legal right, that the Hungarian Diet has decreed the déchéance of the 
house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, which has shown itself the most bitter enemy of 
our country. I feel an intimate conviction that Europe, that France, ought to 
take an interest in us; for we are at once the champions of freedom and legal 
order; we are the defenders of good order and of society; and it is the house 
of Austria which, in reference to us and to our constitution, legally guarantied, 
is in the state of rebellion. 

3. Hungary is the Champion of Civilization.—This Russian intervention is 
totally adverse to the interests of the whole of Europe. Austria has always 
been looked upon as the proper bulwark of Europe against Russia. But this 
intervention is the death of Austria. It would be absurd to imagine that 
Russia marches her armies and perils her finances with the sole object of set- 
ting up a barrier against herself. Her intervention, therefore, will be nothing 
but a means of subjugating Austria. Besides, we know very well what are 
the real intentions of Russia with regard to the Sclavic populations of the Aus- 
trian empire. The Russian autocrat already looks upon himself in the light 
of their legitimate sovereign. Hence, when she has succeeded in reconsti- 
tuting Austria after her own fashion, Russia will have pushed herself, in fact, 
as far as Germany: this is what must be expected, if we are crushed. Under 
such circumstances, will Turkey, already wounded by the occupation of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, have power to bear the shock of the Northern Colossus ? 

No! all is destined to be subdued in its turn. After having invaded Aus- 
tria, Russia will have the Bosphorus. Europe will no longer possess any bul- 
wark against her. Thus in combating the Russians, we are serving the in- 
terests of the whole of Europe. 

Our army amounts to very nearly 200,000 men, perfectly drilled and dis- 
ciplined, together with an imposing force of artillery. The force of Turkey 
is hardly inferior; and she has, besides, her fleet, and the Egyptian contin- 
gent. This strength is more than is required to resist the Russians. The in- 
tervention of Russia could not take place—at all events, could not sueceed— 
if advantage were taken of these forces, if pains were taken to invite them. 
France has only to will it. Let me hope that she will not look on with an 
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indifferent eye upon this intervention—that she will have the will to pre- 
vent it. 

For the policy of Russia, at last unmasked by the manifesto of the Czar 
Nicholas, proves sufficiently that he looks upon himself as the natural enemy 
of all civilized people, and, as a final consequence, of France. It proves that 
in her present attack upon us, Russia is only taking up a strong position, by 
rendering Austria subject to herself. 

Let me entreat you to take into consideration the respect for existing rights, 
which the national government of Hungary maintains, even against its own 
interest. While the Austro-Russian troops were violating the neutrality of 
the Turkish territory in Wallachia, the General of the Hungarian forces made 
it his duty to respect it; he halted his men upon the frontiers of Transylvania 
at a moment when, by imitating the enemy’s example, and pursuing him into 
the Turkish territory, he could have put the Austro-Russians in a condition 
to do him no further mischief. 

Pardon me, M. Je Ministre, for having troubled you with so many details; 
but this was for me a sacred duty, which I could not avoid fulfilling. 

{am a Hungarian—I owe myself to the cause of my country. [am the 
representative of her interests—it is my duty to defend them—and J do so, 
in the intimate conviction that the interests of all humanity are sharers in 
our own. 

Your own feelings towards the cause I represent are a pledge that you will 
give a favourable reception to these lines. 

Be pleased, M. le Ministre, to accept, &c., 

Comte Lapisias Teveki. 

M. de Tocqueville, Minister of Foreign Affairs, &c. 


ADDRESS OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF ROME. 


The following is the address of the Constituent Assembly of Rome to the 
Governments and to the Parliaments of France and England: 

“The representatives of the free Roman people confidently appeal to the 
Governments and to the Parliaments of the two most free and most powerful! 
nations of Europe. 

“It is well known that we have been for many ages governed by the church, 
with the same special and absolute authority in all matters temporal as in 
spiritual, whence it happened that, amid the enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century, we are surrounded by the darkness of the middle ages. Civilization 
was combated at times with open warfare, always with the force of inertia, 
to such a degree that it was considered acrime in us to feel and call ourselves 
Italians. 

“It is well known that we have, on many occasions, attempted to achieve 
our own liberty; but Europe has made us expiate by a harder slavery those 
very attempts by which other nations have been rendered glorious. At length, 
after our long martyrdom, the day of redemption appeared to have arrived, 
and we trusted to the power of ideas as well as to that of events, and to the 
mild character of the prince. We desired, above all things, to be Italians: 
this wasacrime. We believed ourselves free: this was an illusion. The 
day came when the prince abandoned us, and we were left without govern- 
ment. All attempts at conciliation failed. Messages and messengers from 
the Parliament and the Municipality were rejected. The people awaited their 
time with patience, but the emigrated government no longer proffered a single 
word of liberty or of love. It stigmatized three millions of men with the guilt of 
an individual, and, when we deliberated on employing the only means which 
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remained to us for constituting an authority which the prince had, in fact, ab- 
dicated, the priest pronounced a malediction upon us. 

“It is well known that our Assembly had its origin in universal suffrage ; 
that Assembly, exercising of necessity an imprescriptible right, decreed the 
dethronement of theocracy for ever, and proclaimed the republic. 

“No one opposed it. The only voice of complaint arose from the theocracy 
which we had overthrown. And yet it is to this voice that Europe is willing to 
listen, and seems to forget the story of our woes, and to confound what lies 
within the province of spiritual authority with that which is purely temporal. 

“The Roman Republic has sanctioned the independence and the free exer- 
cise of the spiritual authority of the Pope, and has thereby demonstrated to 
the Catholic world how profoundly deep is its conviction that the liberty of 
religious action should be inseparable from the supreme head of the church. 
To maintain this liberty in the fullest integrity, the Roman Republic adds to 
the mora] guarantee afforded by the devotion of all our Catholic brethren the 
material guarantee of al] the force at itsdisposal. But Europe is not contented 
with this, and it is repeated that the existence of the temporal power of the 
Pope is essential to Catholicism. 

‘‘ For this reason we invite the Governments and Parliaments of France and 
England, to consider what right can be alleged by any Power, to impose any 
form of government whatever on an independent nation; and where is the wis- 
dom of attempting to restore a Government by its very nature irreconcilable with 
liberty and civilization ; a Government long since morally abolished, and actually 
so for upwards of five months, without any one among the clergy having at- 
tempted to set up again its fallen standard? Or where is the wisdom of resus- 
citating a Government universally detested, incapable of a Jong existence, and, 
nse the ane certain to provoke continual conspiracies, disturbances, and revo- 

utions ? 

‘““And if we assert that such Government cannot be identified and reconciled 
either with liberty or civilization, we have surely good grounds for such an as- 
sertion, since the experiment we have lately made of a constitution has proved 
how much the attempt to establish an affinity and combination between temporal 
and spiritual concerns has impeded its working and development. Here eccle- 
siastical canons nullified civil statutes; under the empire of theocracy, public 
education, and instruction, were the privilege and monopoly of the clergy—the 
ecclesiastical privilege of mortmain impeded the transmission of property. Ec- 
clesiastics were exempted by privilege from appearing before the civil tribunals, 
while the laity were subject to the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical tribunals, 
all which constituted a condition of things so far removed from real liberty or 
civilization, that any free nation must prefer the alternative of waging ten wars 
to enduring a single one of them. And how can Europe—so often thrown into 
commotion by the sacerdotal power which launched the thunders of the Church 
against her States—how can she expect three millions of men to submit at the 
present day to an authority which not only exercises its political right of tem- 
poral punishment against the offender, but even threatens damnation to his soul? 
Europe cannot reason herself into the belief that free institutions can be fitly 
carried out under a prince who can, under cover of his political power, turn the 
enormous authority of the priest to perplexing and disturbing consciences. 

‘We trust that England and France, so justly jealous of their own ory wy 
dence, will never willingly consent that there should exist in the centre of Italy 
a people neutral with respect to other nations made serfs for the sake of the rest 
of the Catholic world, excluded from the rights of nations, and made a mere 
appanage for the clergy. The Roman people claim to be masters of the Roman 
State. And, if Catholic nations may intervene in behalf of their religious affairs. 
surely they have no right to interfere with our political rights or our social pact. 
However neutrality may be imposed upon a whele nation, it surely cannot be 
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imposed on the central district of a country with regard to the rest, it being im- 
possible for this centre to have by itself a national life by the mere force of trea- 
ties or protocols. 

“The representatives of the Roman people would consider it an insult to the 
political wisdom of the governments and parliaments of France and England. 
were they to doubt their acknowledging the importance of the rights and argu- 
ments herein slightly touched upon, no less than the advantage to Europe her- 
self, who must ensure its own lasting tranquillity by securing the abolition of 
the government of the priesthood. 

“ Undoubtedly, it can never be expected of us that we should not oppose the 
restoration with a bold, determined, and irrevocable will; nor can Europe impute 
to us the threatening catastrophe that may ensue, nor the inevitable injury that 
a violent and bloody restoration would occasion, even to the Catholic authority 
of the Papacy. We are convinced that England and France will lend us both 
aid and counsel in order to avert such evils, and to draw closer the bond of amity 
in which all free nations should now be united.” 

For the National Assembly : 

“ G, Gauterti, President. 
‘*G, Pennaccut, 
“A. ZANOBIANCHI, Retinitis 
** A, FaBBRETTI, r a 
“G, Coccnt, J 
‘Rome, April 18th, 1849.” 


THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO ROME. 


The following are the instructions addressed by the Government of France 
to its agents at Vienna and Gaeta, setting forth the motives and objects of the 
French in sending Gen. Oudinot and his army to Rome: 


M. Drouyn de Lhuys to Admiral Cecille, communicated to Viscount Palmerston by 
Admiral Cecille, April 21. 


Paris, April 19, 1849. 
M. t’Amtrat: I have the honour to send you herewith copies of two de- 
spatches which [ have just written, one to the Charge d’ Affaires of France at 
Vienna, the other to our Ambassador to the Pope, and to our Envoy at the 
Court of Naples, to communicate to them the reasons and the object of the 
expedition which is about to depart for Civita Vecchia under the command of 
General Oudinot. I request you to have the goodness to read them to Lord 
Palmerston. We doubt not that the British Government will duly appreciate 
a determination, the object of which is at once to maintain, as far as shall de- 
pend on us, the balance of power; to guaranty the independence of the Italian 
States ; to secure to the Roman people a liberal and regular system of admi- 
nistration; and to preserve them from the dangers of a blind reaction, as well 
as from the phrensy of anarchy. Receive, &c., 
E. Drovuyn pe Luvys. 


(ENCLOSURE I.) 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys to M. de la Cour. 
Paris, April 17, 1849. 
Sir: The events which have occurred so rapidly within some weeks in the 
uorth of Italy; the movements which have been effected by the Anstrian 
army after its very short contest with the Piedmontese army; the intention 
distinctly announced by Prince Schwarzenberg of interfering in all the coun- 
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tries of the Peninsula adjoining Lombardy ; and, lastly, the decision even of 
the members of the conference of Gaeta, who did not think that they could 
agree to any of the plans suggested by our plenipotentiaries: all these circum- 
stances have led us to think that, in order to retain in the regulation of the 
affairs of Central Italy the share of influence which legitimately belongs to 
France, and the preservation of which is essential to the maintenance of the 
balance of power, France ought to assume a more decided attitude. The 
Government of the Republic has resolved to send to Civita Vecchia a body of 
troops commanded by General Oudinot. Our intention in deciding on this 
measure has been neither to impose on the Roman people a system of admi- 
nistration which their free will would have rejected, nor to constrain the 
Pope to adopt, when he shall be recalled to the exercise of his power, this or 
that system of government. We thought, we more than ever think, that by 
the force of events, by the effect of the natural disposition of men’s minds, 
the system of administration which the revolution of last November has es- 
tablished at Rome is destined soon to fall, and that the Roman people will 
place themselves again under the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, provided 
they are secured against the dangers of a reaction. But we nevertheless 
think, and in this respect especially you know our language has never varied, 
that that authority will not take strong root, and can only strengthen itself 
against fresh storms by the help of institutions which may prevent the return 
of the old abuses, the reform of which Pius IX. had with such generous zeal 
begun. 

o facilitate a reconciliation which would be effected on such grounds; to 
give to the Holy Father, and to all those who, whether at Rome or at Gaeta, 
are disposed to co-operate therein, the assistance which may be required to 
surmount the obstacles raised by exaggerated pretensions, or by evil passions: 
such is the object which we have assigned to our expedition. 

Prince Schwarzenberg will understand, I am convinced, that, after having 
taken the important decision which I have the honor to announce to you, we 
have not wished to risk the chances of its success by the delay which a pre- 
liminary communication made to the Conference of Gaeta woul have caused. 
The rapid progress of events made it impossible for us to temporize. More- 
over, our intentions are unequivocal and cannot be suspected. What we wish 
is, that the Holy Father, on re-entering Rome, may find himself placed in a 
situation which, while it is satisfactory to him and to his people, may at the 
same time preserve Italy and Europe from fresh disturbances, and may not 
interfere either with the balance of power or the independence of the Italian 
States. The means to which we have recourse are, oi am not mistaken, the 
fittest to attain that end. They ought, then, to meet with the approbation of 
all friends of order and peace. 

We should not, without regret, see that Austria, to whom the occupation of 
a considerable part of upper Italy and the victory recently obtained over the 
Piedmontese secure already so large a share of influence in the Peninsula, 
should think proper, as she has more than once intimated, to procure for her- 
self by the occupation of Bologna, a fresh security, which, however useless to 
her with regard to serious interests, would serve but to disquiet and to excite 
men’s minds. Receive, &c., 


E. Drovyn pe Luvys. 





[ENCLOSURE II.] 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys to M. D’ Harcourt and M. de Rayneval. 


Paris, April 17, 1849. 
Str: The determination announced to you in a despatch of the 15th inst., 
is at length taken, and is about to be carried into execution. A vote of the 
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National Assembly, passed at the close of a solemn discussion, having pro- 
vided the government of the Republic with the funds which it required for 
that purpose, a body of troops, commanded by General Oudinot, will be de- 
spatched without delay to Civita Vecchia. The idea of the government of 
the Republic, in deciding upon this measure, has not been either to impose 
upon the Roman people a system of administration which their free will would 
have rejected, nor to compel the Pope, when he shall be recalled to the exer- 
cise of his temporal power, to adopt such or such system of government. We 
have thought, we think more than ever, that, by the force of circumstances, 
and in consequence of the natural disposition of men’s minds, the system of 
administration which was founded at Rome by the revolution of November is 
destined shortly to fall; that the Roman people, provided it is re-assured 
against the dangers of a reaction, will readily place itself under the authority 
of the Sovereign Pontiff; and that Pius IX., on returning to his dominions, 
will carry back thither the generous, enlightened, and liberal policy with 
which he has lately shown himself to be animated. To facilitate a reconci- 
liation which should be carried out in such a spirit; to furnish the Pope and 
all those who, at Gaeta as well as at Rome, are (lisposed to contribute thereto, 
with the support which they may require, in order to surmount the obstacles 
raised in the one sense or the other by exaggerated influences or by evil pas- 
sions, such is the object which we have assigned to our expedition. Have 
the goodness, when announcing, in concert with M. de Rayneval, to Cardinal] 
Antonilli the departure of the division commanded by General Oudinot, clearly 
to explain to him the object and the bearing of the resolution which we have 
now adopted. He will understand that, in order to place himself ina position 
to profit by it, the Pope must hasten to publish a manifesto, which, by gua- 
rantying to the people liberal institutions in conformity with their wishes as 
well as with the necessities of the times, shall cause the overthrow of all 
resistance. The manifesto, appearing at the very moment when our troops 
would show themselves on the coasts of the States of the church, would be 
the signal for a reconciliation from which only a very small number of mal- 
contents would be excluded. You cannot insist too strongly upon the utility 
of, or the necessity even which exists for, such a document. 

It will be easy for you to make the members of the Conference of Gaeta 
understand that if we have not thought fit to await the result of the delibera- 
tions of that conference before resorting to action, it is because the rapid pro- 
gress of events did not allow us to do so. What we desire is, that the Pope, 
on returning to Rome, shall find himself in a position which, at once satisfac- 
tory for himself and for his people, shall secure Italy and Europe from new 
commotions, and shall not prejudice either the balance of power or the inde- 
pendence of the Italian States. The means to which we have recourse are. 
if I do not deceive myself, the best calculated for the attainment of this ob- 
ject. They must consequently meet with the approbation of the friends of 
order and of peace. Receive, &c., 

E. Drovyn pve Luvys. 


RUSSIA. 


Tue following ukase, relating to the Russian intervention in Hungary, has 
been published in St. Petersburgh :— 

‘By the grace of God, We, Nicholas I., Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Russias, &e., declare to the nation, having, by our manifesto of the 14th of 
March, 1848, informed our subjects of the miseries which afflicted Western Eu- 
rope, we at the same time made known how we were ready to meet our enemies 
wherever they might show themselves, and that we should, without sparing our- 
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selves, in conjunction indissoluble with our sacred Russia, defend the honour ot 
the Russian name, and the inviolability of our frontiers. 

“The commotions and rebellions of the west have not since then ceased, 
Guilty delusion, enticing the thoughtless crowd with visionary dreams of that 
prosperity which can never be the fruit of wilfulness and obstinacy, has entered 
the east and the dominions contiguous to us, subjects of the Turkish empire, viz. 
Moldavia and Wallachia. Only by the presence of our troops, together with 
those of Turkey, has order been restored and maintained; but in Hungary and 
‘Transylvania the efforts of the Austrian Government, distracted already by 
another war with foreign and domestic enemies in Italy, have not yet been able 
to triumph over rebellion. On the contrary, strengthening itself by hordes ot 
our Polish traitors of 1831, and of others, foreigners, outcasts, runaways, and 
vagrants, the rebellion has developed itself there to a most threatening degree. 

“Jn midst of these unfortunate events the Emperor of Austria has addressed 
himself to us with the wish for our assistance against our common enemies. 
We shall not refuse him. 

“Having called to the assistance of this righteous enterprise, the Almighty 
Leader of battles and Lord of victories, we have commanded our armies to move 
forward for the extinction of rebellion, and the destruction of the audacious and 
evil-intentioned men, who endeavour to disturb the peace of our dominions 
also. 

‘“‘ Let God be with us, and who shall be against us? 

‘“‘ So—we are convinced of it—so feels, so hopes, so aspires our God-preserved 
nation; every Russian, every true subject of ours, and Russia will fulfil her 
mission. 

* Given at St. Petersburgh, the 26th day of April, in the year from the birth of 
Christ, 1849, and the 24th of our reign.” 

(Signed) “Nicuoxas I.” 






SPEECH OF THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is the speech of the Queen at the close of the last session of Par- 
liament. It was read by the Marquis of Lansdowne :— 
My Lords and Gentlemen : 

e have it in command from her Majesty to inform you that the state of th: 
public business enables her to dispense with your attendance in Parliament, and 
to close the present session. Her Majesty has directed us to express her satis- 
faction with the zeal and assiduity with which you have discharged the labo- 
rious and anxious duties, in the performance of which yon have been occupied. 

Her Majesty has given her assent to the important measure you have passed 
to amend the Navigation Laws, in full confidence that the enterprise, skill, and 
hardihood of her people will assure to them a full share of the commerce of the 
world, and maintain upon the seas the ancient renown of this nation. 

Her Majesty has commanded us to acquaint you that the friendly character oi 
her relations with foreign powers affords her a just confidence in the continuanc: 
of peace. 

The preliminaries of peace between Prussia and Denmark have been signed, 
under the mediation of her Majesty; and her Majesty trusts that the convention 
may prove the forerunner of a definitive and permanent treaty. 

Her Majesty’s efforts will continue to be directed to promote the restoration o! 
peace in those parts of Europe in which it has been interrupted. 

Gentlemen of the House of Cummons : 

We are commanded by her Majesty to return you her thanks for the provision: 
which you have made for the public service. The public expenditure has under- 
gone considerable reduction within the present year, and her Majesty will con- 
tinue to apply a watchful economy in every branch of the public service. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen: 

e are commanded by her Majesty to congratulate you on the happy termi- 
nation of the war in the Punjaub. The exertions made by the Government of 
India, and the valour displayed by the army in the field, demand her Majesty's 
warmest acknowledgments. 

Her Majesty has observed with gratification the spirit of obedience to the laws 
which has been manifested by her subjects during the period which has elapsed 
since her majesty last addressed her Parliament. 

It is the characteristic of our constitution that it renders the maintenance of 
order compatible with the fullest enjoyment of political and civil liberty. 

The satisfaction with which her Majesty has viewed the peaceful progress of 
her people in arts and industry has been greatly alloyed by the continuance of 
severe distress in one part of the United Kingdom.—Her Majesty has observed 
with pleasure your liberal exertions to mitigate the pressure of this calamity ; 
and her Majesty commands us to thank you for your unremitting attention to 
measures calculated to improve the general condition of Ireland. 

It is her Majesty’s fervent hope that it may please the Almighty Disposer of 
events to favour the operation of those laws which have been sanctioned by Par- 
liament, and to grant to her Irish people, as the reward of that patience and re- 
signation with which they have borne their protracted sufferings, the blessings of 
an abundant harvest and of internal peace. 


, 


OFFICIAL. 
By the President of the United States. 


PROCLAMATION. 
Wasuineton, Aug. 11, 1849, 


Tuere is reason to believe that an armed expedition is about to be fitted out 
in the United States, with the intention to invade the Island of Cuba, or some of 
the provinces of Mexico.—-The best information which the Executive has been 
able to obtain, points to the Island of Cuba as the object of this expedition. 

It is a duty of this Government to observe the faith of treaties, and to prevent 
any aggression by our citizens upon the territories of friendly nations,—I have 
therefore thought it necessary and proper to issue this proclamation, to warn all 
citizens of the United States, who shall connect themselves with an enterprise 
so grossly in violation of our laws and our treaty obligations, that they will 
thereby subject themselves to the heavy penalty denounced against them by our 
acts of Congress, and will forfeit their claims to the protection of their country. 
No such persons must expect the interference of this government in any form on 
their behalf, no matter to what extremities they may be reduced, in consequence 
of their conduct. 

An enterprise to invade the territories of a friendly nation, set on foot and 
prosecuted within the limits of the United States, is, in the highest degree, cri- 
minal, as tending to endanger the peace, and compromise the honour, of this na- 
tion; and, therefore, I expect all good citizens, as they regard our national repu- 
tation—as they respect their own laws and the laws of nations—as they value 
the blessings of peace and the welfare of their country, to discourage and pre- 
vent, by all lawful means, any such enterprise. And | call upon every officer of 
this government, civil or military, touse all efforts in his power to arrest, for trial 
and punishment, every such offender against the laws providing for the perfor- 
mance of our sacred obligations to friendly powers. 

Given under my hand, the eleventh day of August, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, and the 74th of the Independence cf 
the United States. 

By the President, Z. TAYLOR. 

J. M. Crayton, Secretary of State. 
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DIPLOMATIC DIFFICULTY BETWEEN THE FRENCH MINISTER 
AND THE U. STATES GOVERNMENT. 


The following documents will explain the matter. The whole correspond- 
ence is voluminous. 

Mr. Clayton’s letter to Mr. Rush, the American Ambassador at Paris, is first 
given—then an extract from a note of M. Poussin to Mr. Clayton, and a letter 
from the same to the same, in which communications are found the offensive 
expressions complained of— 


The Secretary of State to the Minister of the United States at Paris. 


DeraRTMENT OF STATE, 
WasuincTon, June 5, 1849. 

Srr: You will receive with this despatch a copy of a correspondence that 
has recently passed between this Department and M. Poussin, the tone ot 
which, on the Minister’s part, is regarded as offensive to the American go- 
vernment, and cannot, it is presumed, meet the approbation of the govern- 
ment of the Republic which he represents. 

From these papers you will learn that, in October of last year, Commander 
Carpender, of the United States Navy, commanding the United States war- 
steamer “Tris,” had the good fortune to rescue the French barque “ Eugenie,” 
of Havre, which had struck on the bank of Riso, near the anchorage of Anton 
Lizardo, on the coast of Mexico. Under the belief that the case was one 
which justly entitled his officers and men to salvage, the commander caused 
the rescued vessel to be moored in safety near the “Tris” until he could 
communicate with the consignee, Senor Gomez, at Vera Cruz; but after wait- 
ing thirty hours, and receiving no answer from the consignee, he determined 
to deliver, and did deliver, the barque over to the charge of her captain. In 
the opinion he entertained respecting the right to salvage, Commander Car- 
pender was supported by Mr. Clifford, our Minister in Mexico, and his whole 
conduct was approved by that Minister. 

On the 12th ultimo, M. Poussin, under instructions from his government, 
addressed a representation of this subject in a note to this Department, com- 
plaining, in strong terms, of what he considers to be arbitrary and illegal con- 
duct on the part of the commander of the Iris; suggesting that that officer 
should be severely blamed, and asking that speedy satisfaction should be 
given to the just complaints of the French Republic. 

The Department lost no time in placing in M, Poussin’s possession the ex- 
planations of Commander Carpender, which had been obtained from the Navy 
Department; and, in communicating them, the hope was expressed that they 
would remove al] misapprehension on the part of the French government in 
regard to the conduct of the American officer. Commander Carpender and 
his crew had actually saved the French barque and her crew from imminent 
peril, if not certain destruction; and for this signal service Commander Car- 
pender has received, not merited thanks, but censure and indignant animad- 
version from the Minister of the nation to which the vessel belongs. 

But M. Poussin himself was not satisfied with the explanations furnished, 
and without condescending to refer the matter to his government, and await 
their instructions, he declared the explanations to be not of a nature calcu- 
lated to dispel the discontent of his government. Having also failed to bring 
upon Commander Carpender the severe reproof of this government for an al- 
leged error “committed,” as M. Poussin rashly asserts, ‘on a point involving 
the dignity of your four] national marine,” the Minister taunts the govern- 
ment of the United States with subscribing to the erroneous ‘‘doctrines”’ of 
the commander, against which doctrines he therefore proceeds to protest in 
the name of his government. 
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The attention of this government would not, perhaps, have been so strongly 
attracted to the tone and temper of M. Poussin, exceptionable as they are, 
had not that Minister, on a previous occasion, and that quite recently, made 
use of highly insulting language, in a note he addressed to this government 
under date of the 18th April last, the offensive portions of which he was af- 
terwards indulgently tiered to withdraw. In resolving to overlook this 
mark of disrespect, the Department was guided by a sincere desire to omit 
nothing which would tend to promote the friendly and harmonious relations 
of the two governments. But, at the same time, not feeling disposed to coun- 
tenance communications from any quarter which question or impugn the ho- 
nour and dignity of the American government, the President has deemed it 
proper to direct me to transmit to you the accompanying correspondence, 
which he wishes you to submit to the French government. You will readily 
perceive that the language objected to, and the temper which M. Poussin has 
not been able to conceal, must necessarily tend to obstruct diplomatic inter- 
course, and are essentially calculated to embarrass rather than to promote a 
friendly discussion of questions that concern the honour and interests of the 
two Republics. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun M. Crayton. 

Ricuarp Rusu, Esq., &c. 


Extract of a letter addressed to the Secretary of State by M. Poussin, under date of 
April — 1849. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary of State, I said, in my note of the 30th, that M. Port 
quitted Puebla on the 10th of September, and did not return until the 15th of 
October, 1847. You answer, that this assertion of mine is not supported by 
any evidence, and you therefore consider yourself justified in rejecting it en- 
tirely. I shall therefore annex to this letter some documents, the mere read- 
ing of which should convince you of the reality of the statement made by 
me; and you will also see that the Legation of France, which would never 
consent to become the organ of a criminal] accusation without proofs, does not 
venture, without proofs, toadvance an assertion of a fact of the most innocent 
nature. 

Allow me to hope, Mr. Secretary of State, that this letter may be the last 
of a correspondence which has been already too long, on an affair so clear. 
[The government of the United States must be convinced that it is more ho- 
nourable to acquit fairly a debt contracted during war, under the pressure of 
necessity, than to avoid its payment by endeavouring to brand the character of 
an honest man.*] 

Accept, I pray you, sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 

GuiLLaUME Tex Poussin. 


Translation of a note from the Minister Plenipotentiary of France. 
LEGATION OF FRANCE, 
Wasuincron, May 30, 1849. 
Str: T received on the 28th of May the note which you did me the honour 
to address to me on the same day, in answer to mine calling upon the govern- 
ment of the United States to disavow the conduct of Commander Carpender, 
of the American war steamer [ris, towards the French ship Eugenie, of Havre, 
which had run upon the bank of Riso, near the anchorage of Anton Lizardo. 
The explanations given by Commander Carpender are not of a nature, Mr. 


[* The passage in the above letter included within brackets is that which was subsequently 
withdrawn by M. Poussin.) 
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Secretary of State, such as to dispel the discontent which his proceedings 
have caused to my government. He considers, as he says, and he stil! con- 
siders, that the case was one of salvage; that the rights acquired by him as 
the saver of the vessel saved empowered him to keep possession of her until 
his extravagant pretensions were fully satisfied; but his opinions have little 
interest in our eyes when we have to condemn his conduct. 

I called on the Cabinet of Washington, Mr. Secretary of State, in the name 
of the French government, to address a severe reproof to that officer of the 
American navy, in order that the error which he hes committed on a point 
involving the dignity of your national marine might not be repeated hereafter. 

From your answer, Mr. Secretary of State, [ am unfortunately induced to 
believe that your government subscribes to the strange doctrines professed by 
Commander Carpender, of the war-steamer Iris; and [ have only to protest, in 
the name of my government, against those (loctrines. 

I have the honour to be, with distinguished consideration, your most obe- 
dient servant. 

Goitiacme Tec. Poussin. 

To the Hon. J. M. Crayton, Secretary of State. 


M. de Tocqueville to Mr. Rush. 


(Translation. } 
Panis, Aveust 9. 1849. 


Sir: Ihave received with the letter, which you did me the honour towrite to me 
on the 7th of last month, the copy of the correspondence which has taken place be- 
tween the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United States and the 
Minister of France at Washington, upon the subject of two claims, which the 
latter had been charged to present to the Federal Government: one against the 
irregular detention of the French ship |’Eugenie, by Commander Carpender, off 
Vera Cruz; and the other for the purpose of asking for an indemnification in 
favour of M. Port, a French merchant, for the abrogation of the sale of a certain 
pi of tobacco struck off to him by the commander of the American forces 
at Puebla. 

These two affairs, having hitherto been discussed at Washington, where they 
are to be concluded, it is not my province to examine their merits. Besides, | 
am too certain of the integrity of the Government of the Union to doubt that it 
will altimately acknowledge every claim founded in right; and, on its part, it 
cannot think that the French Government allows itself to be drawn by the desire 
of protecting its subjects to support pretensions the justice of which has not been 
demonstrated to it. 

These sentiments of reciprocal confidence being of a nature to avert and pre- 
vent, in the discussions of private interests, those susceptibilities and misunder- 
standings which cannot fail to complicate them, we have seen with as much 
astonishment as regret the turn which the communications exchanged between 
our Envoy and Mr. Clayton have taken. Even before I had received the letter 
which you have written me to call my attention to them, M. Poussin had trans- 
tnitted copies of them to me. I have been painfully impressed to find in that 
correspondence a tone of acerbity and harshness very little conformable to the 
friendly relations between the two countries ; but I ought to say, without entering 
into useless recriminations, without seeking for the side whence the first injuries 
proceeded, it had appeared to me that this observation was not alone applicable to 
the letters written by the Minister of France. 

M. Poussin, doubtless misconstruing some expressions in those which have 
been addressed to him by the Secretary of State, believed he saw in them a want 
of respect, for which he may have manifested his resentment with too much spirit: 
but if a passage of his letter of the —of Apri! may have hurt Mr. Clayton, it 
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seems to me that there is no longer any ground to take advantage of it against 
him after he has consented to withdraw it; and he has given a pretty signal proof 
of his conciliatory spirit in abstaining from animadversion upon an expression 
in the answer addressed to him by that Minister on the 2Ist of April, which, 
estimated with a certain degree of susceptibility, might have seemed to be rather 
an imperious summons than a diplomatic invitation. 

Furthermore, sir, it is not necessary for me to te]! you that I entirely concur in 
the opinion which you express upon not deviating in negotiations from the ob- 
servances and forms of a benevolent courtesy. 

I invite M. Poussin never to forget this rule in his intercourse with the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and I am sure that, if it be reciprocated, the ob- 
servance of it will be rendered easy to him. 

Receive, sir, the assurance of the high consideration with which I have the 
honour to be your very humble and very obedient servant, 

A.exis pe TocquEVILLeE. 


The Secretary of State of the United States to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
France. 
DeprartTMENT oF STATE, 
Wasuineton, September 8, 1849. § 
M. Atexis pe TocqueEvILLe, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the French Republic. 

Sir: 1 have received a despatch from Mr. Rush, the American Minister in 
Paris, of the 13th of August, covering a note from you to him, dated the 9th of 
that month. Both have been submitted to the President, with the correspon- 
dence to which they relate. As Mr. Rush is returning home, and Mr. Rives, 
who has been appointed to succeed him as Minister to France, has probably not 
yet arrived in Paris, I hasten to avail myself of the only means of communica- 
tion between the Governments we represent, by addressing you directly on the 
subject of your note. 

You acknowledge the receipt of the correspondence “‘ which took place be- 
tween the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United States and the 
Minister of France at Washington,” from which it must have been obvious to 
your mind that the latter had repeatedly and gratuitously addressed communica- 
tions to this Government highly offensive and discourteous, both in manner and 
in substance. 

That correspondence was submitted simply to enable your Government to de- 
cide upon the proper course to be taken in regard to its own Minister. You ap- 
pear to have considered the occasion as one which called upon you to construct 
an apology for that Minister, by indiscriminately censuring both parties to the 
correspondence. You were not invited to decide as an arbiter upon the mode in 
which the American Government conducted that correspondence, which was not 
only courteous and respectful in terms, but entirely unexceptionable in spirit; and 
you could not have failed to observe that this Department had not, in any instance, 
descended to recrimination, whether useless or otherwise, with Mr. Poussin, 

Should the correspondence of any Minister of this Republic prove insuiting to 
the friendly Government of France, that Government is too confident of our de- 
sire to maintain kind relations with it to doubt that the President of the United 
States would feel it to be a high duty to examine the complaint, and to render 
a prompt and proper atonement for the injury. But the issue presented in the 
correspondence of Mr. Poussin cannot be evaded by any charge of recriminations. 
if that charge can be made with any shadow of truth, let it be separately pre- 
senied, and it will be promptly and most respectfully considered. 

The President instructs me to say to your Excellency that, as from the whole 
tone of your communication to Mr. Rush, which has struck him with much sur- 
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ye it would seem that the disrespectful language of the French Minister at 
ashington has been received with indulgence, and held worthy of palliation 
by the distinguished Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, who has manifested 
no disposition to redress the wrong, he, as the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, feels himself now at perfect liberty, and in fact constrained, with a view 
to preclude opportunities which might be again abused, to perform, without any 
further delay, an unpleasant duty, from which he had hoped his friendly appeal 
to the French Government would have relieved him. 

This Government is the guardian of its own honour, and, as on all occasions 
it seeks to avoid giving cause of offence, so will it never submit to intentional 
disrespect. By the time this letter reaches your Excellency, Mr. Poussin wil! 
have been informed that no further correspondence will be held with him by the 
Executive of the United States, and that every proper facility will be afforded 
him, should he desire to return to France. 

The President further instructs me to express to your Excellency the friendly 
sentiments of himself and of this Government for the President, the Govern- 
ment, and the People of France. He does not doubt that these kind sentiments 
are reciprocated by them, and he anticipates, with lively satisfaction, the arrival 
of Mr. Poussin’s successor, with whom it will be the study of this Government 
to cultivate agreeable and friendly intercourse, in the terms and the spirit of mu- 
tual courtesy, which will be equally honourable to both the sister Republics. 

In the mean time prompt and respectful attention will be given to any commu- 
nications touching the interests of our respective countries which may be made 
through any other diplomatic agent whom the French Government may see fit to 
select. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to offer to your Excellency the assurance 
of my most distinguished consideration. 

Joun M. Crayon. 


DepartMENT oF Stare, 
WasnineTon, September 14, 1849. 


Sir: The President has devolved upon me the duty of announcing to you that 
the Government of the United States will hold no further correspondence with 
you as the Minister of France; and that the necessity which has impelled him 
to take this step at the present moment has been made known to your Govern- 
ment. In communicating the President’s determination in regard to yourself 
personally, I avail myself of the occasion to add, that due attention will be cheer- 
fully given to any communications from the Government of France, affecting the 
interests of our respective Republics, which may reach this Department through 
any other channel, Your own Government will be able to explain to you the 
reasons which have influenced the American Executive in delaying the present 
communication until this period. 

The President has instructed me further to say, that every proper facility for 
quitting the United States will be promptly given, at any moment when you may 
be pleased to signify that it is your desire to return to France. 

I ain, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

Joan M. Crayon. 

Mr. WituiaMm Text Povssin, &c. 


SECOND REPORT ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue select committee appointed (by the House of Commons) to continue the 
inquiry undertaken by a committee appointed last year, to consider the best 
means which Great Britain can adopt for providing for the final extinction of 
the slave trade, and to whom the evidence taken before the said committee was 
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referred, and who were empowered to report the evidence taken before them from 
time to time to the House, and who were further empowered to report their ob- 
servations to the House; have further considered the matters referred to them, 
and have agreed to the following report :— 

“That the committee which was appointed in the last session of Parliament 
to consider the best means which Great Britain can adopt for providing for the 
final extinction of the slave trade, adopted certain resolutions, which were re- 
ported to the House. In the purport of those resolutions this committee is agreed 
with the committee of last session. 

“That a long and large experience of attempts to suppress the slave trade by 
a naval force, leads to the conclusion that to put down that trade by such means 
is impracticable. 

“That over and above a return to the system of discouragement by commercial 
legislation, several measures have been suggested as suitable auxiliaries to the 
present preventive system, particularly the destruction of barracoons, the infliction 
of the penalties of piracy on the captains and crews of vessels engaged in the 
slave trade, and the enforced liberation of all slaves illegally imported into Bra- 
zil and the Spanish colonies. 7 

“That your committee have considered whether these expedients are practi- 
cally available, as they conceive that if that were the case, such expedients ought 
to be tried before the abandonment of the system of forcible suppression should 
be resolved upon. But even assuming that Great Britain either is actually enti- 
tled, or could by negotiation acquire a title, to adopt all these measures, your 
committee are still convinced that such a prosecution of them as could alone be 
effectual, would not be sustained by the general opinion of other civilized coun- 
tries; would be attended with the imminent risk of very serious calamities, and 
would scarcely be sooner commenced than abandoned. 

‘* Your committee are, therefore, constrained to believe that no modification of 
the system of force can effect the suppression of the slave trade, and they cannot 
undertake the responsibility of recommending the continuance of that system. 
Your committee are not, however, prepared to recommend the immediate and un- 
conditional withdrawal, by Great Britain, of her contingent ‘om that system 
which her influence has been so mainly instrumental in recomme.ding to other 
countries, without any communication with those countries, and without any de- 
finite understanding of their views. 

“Your committee are, however, of opinion, that the aim of those communica- 
tions should be to release Great Britain from such treaty engagements in respect 
to the slave trade, as place the question of maintaining a blockading squadron 
beyond the free and exclusive control of British authorities. 

“Your committee do not conceive that if the use of force is to be abandoned, 
it therefore follows that Great Britain is to become neutral or indifferent with re- 
spect to the slave trade. 

“It is painful to your committee to acknowledge want of success in an under- 
taking to which the intelligence, the energy, and the wealth of Great Britain 
have been so long and so unsparingly applied—an undertaking, the success of 
which this country has endeavoured to ensure by great sacrifices of human life, 
and for which it has consented to place at constant hazard the peace of the world ; 


but nothing can absolve your committee from the duty of recognising the truth of 


the case as their inquiry has brought it under view. 

“It would still be the duty of the British Government to exhibit its unabated 
hostility to the African slave trade; to employ every means compatible with a 
jast regard to the independence of other states to promote the mitigation of its 
evils, and to accelerate its final extinction; and by no means to shrink from sug- 
gesting further pacific efforts, and even further sacrifices, in the cause for which 
it has already toiled so much, if at any time they should be found necessary for 
the attainment of so happy a consammation. . 
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“That your committee entertain the hope that the internal improvement and 
civilization of Africa will be one of the most effective means of suppressing the 
slave trade; and for this purpose, that the instruction of the natives by mis- 
sionary labours, by education, and by all other practical efforts, and the extension 
of legitimate commerce, ought to be encouraged wherever the influence of 
— be directed, and especially where it has already been beneficially 
exerted,’ 


LETTERS OF KOSSUTH. 
SzeGepIn, July 26, 1842. 

A circumstance has happened to the last degree unfortunate for me, and 
for you, and for the whole country. Gen. Georgey writes from Comorn on 
July 20: “The battle at Raab is lost. ‘The enemy will be in Buda in forty- 
eight hours.’’ The government must attend to the securing of the stores, the 
bank, &c. I had no garrison in Pesth, and hence was unwilling to leave the 
bank-note machinery exposed to being carried off in case of an unfavourable 
event. I was therefore obliged to take it to pieces, and cause it to be traus- 
ported to Szegedin (a heavy load, of at least 6,000 hundred weight of presses 
and matrices,) just at the time when, on account of the approach of the Rus- 
sians, | was obliged to break up the apparatus at Debreczin. The erection 
took at least fourteen days, and for that time we fabricated no money. You 
therefore get nothing except the 125,000 florins, which I sent on the 9th inst. 
to Szolnok. I did what man could do; but Iam no god, and cannot create 
out of nothing. Fora whole year, nothing has come in: empty purses and 
war. At this moment, I have the following troops to maintain: in Transy!- 
vania, 40,000 men; Upper army and Comorn, 45,000; South army, 36,000; 
Theiss army, 36,000; Peterwardein, 8,000; Grosswardein, Arad, Szegedin, 
Baja, Zarander, Granzcordon, and small detachments, 10,000; in the whole, 
137,000 men. Beside the reserved squadron of eighteen Huzzar regiments, 
seven battalions in erecting fortifications, 20,000 sick, 80,000 militia to be sus- 
tained—powder-mills, foundries, armories, boring of cannon, making of bayo- 
nets, 24,000 prisoners, the whole civil administration. This, General, is no 
trifle, and the bank-note apparatus has not worked for a fortnight. I ask for 
patience. I am not God. I can die for my country, but I cannot make a 
“creation.” In three days, the bank will again be in order, and I can then 
deliver to your treasurer 20,000 florins aweek. You write for 800,000 florins, 
and this sum is scarce a tenth part of our monthly expenses. So much for 
explaining our difficulties. More I cannot. Now for something very impor- 
tant. Bolexis and Balliach, emigrants from Wallachia, have proposed to me 
to form a Wallachian legion. I have accepted the offer, in general, and re- 
ferred them for details to the commander-in-chief. I recommend them. The 
matter is of great consequence. If you should return into Wallachia, as | 
hope, this battalion will form the advanced guard. The effect would be in- 
calculable. 1 consider it very important to announce in the proclamations 
that we come as friends of the Turks and Wallachians, to free them from the 
Russians. ‘The Turks pursue a two-sided policy. We must compromise them. 

L. Kossutu. 


KOSSUTH TO COUNT BATTHYANY, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Dear Count,—You will receive this letter from Col. Von Kalmany, who 
is charged to communicate my wishes to you verbally. The apprehensions 
I stated to you at Szegedin on June 23d have been realized. Georgey’s con- 
quest of Ofen was the last gleam of the setting sun of the republic, for imme- 
diately afterwards Dembinski was defeated in the north, and Perezel in the 
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south; then Georgey fell into his fatal position at Comorn, and, finally, Bem 
was compelled to retreat before Luders. My slender hopes of being able, by 
resorting to extraordinary measures, to give our cause a more favourable turn, 
have been wholly destroyed by the shameful ingratitude of Georgey, for the 
revelation and execution of his plans, which I had long perceived and feared, 
was a treason to the cause of the nation, and inflicted on me, and through me 
on the republic, a death-blow. Our misfortune has cost us 200,000 cannon 
balls, and a flight, already become dangerous, is the grave of so many glorious 
victories. Our cause is now utterly lost ; the immense fatigues | have latel 
undergone have wearied my spirits and shattered my bodily strength; I sigh 
for repose. My greatest consolation in my present critical position is the 
knowledge that those most dear to me after my native land—my family—are 
in safety. I go to-night with Csanyi and Hervath to Lugos, where I shall ex- 
pect your verbal answer through Col. Von Kalmany. In the mean time, ac- 
cept the assurance of my profound respect. 

Arap, August 11th. KossutH, 
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LETTER OF KOSSUTH TO GENERAL BEM. 


Drenxova, August 14th. 

I am regardless of my safety. I am weary of life, as I now behold the fine 
edifice of my country’s freedom, and with it the sanctuary of European liberty, 
destroyed—not by our enemies, but by our brethren. It is not, then, a 
cowardly love for existence that determines my departure ; but the conviction 
that my presence has become injurious to my country. General Guyon writes 
that the army concentrated near Temesvar is in a state of complete dissolu- 
tion. You, General, are placed hors de combat ; Georgey is at the head of the 
only army which, according to his account, still exists, and he declares that 
he will no longer obey, but govern. I implored him to remain, at all events, 
patriotic and faithful to his country, and I ceded to him my place. 

At this moment I am merely a simple citizen, nothing more. I have been 
to Lugos to ascertain the state of affairs, and to learn what could be done to 
continue the struggle. I found the — of General Vecsey in good order, 
and animated with the best spirit, but all the others nearly dissolved. Des. 
corf and Kmetz declared to me that their army would not fight any longer, 
but would retreat at the first cannon shot. I found a complete want of sup- 
plies, and we are obliged to feed by requisition—a miserable means, which 
renders the people our enemies. The bank, transferred to Arad, is in the 
hands of Georgey. I am convinced that if Georgey surrenders, the army will 
not stay near Lugos twenty-four hours, as it is in want of every thing. An 
army may provide for its existence by requisition in an enemy’s country— 
but not in its own country! So far as regards myself, [ shall never consent 
to measures of violence against my own people; [ am ready to save them at 
the sacrifice of my life, but to oppress them—never. 

You see then, general, the present is a case of conscience. TI could not re- 
sign yesterday, and resume the reins of power to-day. If the nation and the 
army decide otherwise, it is different; but the army of Georgey, the bravest 
of all, should give its consent. If it do not, I remain a simple citizen, and as 
such [ shall never co-operate, even passively, in measures of terrorism, of de- 
struction, of pillage, of requisition, and of oppression towards the people. 

If the army of Georgey sammon me to resume power—if you succeed in 
executing some operation in order to secure supplies for your army without 
having recourse to acts of oppression—if the bank shall be free to operate, 
and at my disposal—under these conditions I shall respond to the cail of the 
nation, and I shall resume the government. If not, I will never consent to do 
so. For me, war is not the object, but the means of saving the country. If 
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I do not see the possibility of obtaining that object, I will not consent to the 
continuation of the war merely for the sake of carrying on war. I advise you, 
then, as a good citizen and as a man of honour, to name a committee of repre- 
sentatives of the people } for the sovereign power only can dispose of the 
government. Send couriers to Comorn and Peterwardein to summon them, 
and secure the co-operation of the commandant of the fortressof Arad. This, 
and not my presence, is above all necessary; because, as you must have re- 
course to force to feed your army, I do not wish to sanction by my presence 
any such measures. Receive, I pray you, the assurance of my perfect con- 
sideration, &c. 


Lovrs Kossuru. 


LETTER OF GENERAL GEORGEY TO GENERAL KLAPKA. 


Grosswarpein, August 16, 1849. 

My Dear Frienp Kiapxa: Since we saw one another events have taken place 
which were not, indeed, unexpected, but have been decisive. The everlasting 
jealousy of the Government, the common jealousy of some of its members, had 
fortunately brought matters to the point which I foretold in April. When I had 
passed the Theiss at Tokay, after many honourable battles with the Russians. 
the Diet declared its wish that I should be commander-in-chief. Kossuth secretly 
appointed Bem. The country believed that Kossuth had appointed me, from the 
jesuitical answer which he gave to the motion of the Diet. 

This knavery (spitz-buberei) was the source of all which befell later. Dem- 
binski was beaten at Szoreg; Bem was routed at Maros-Vasarhely. ‘The latter 
hastened to Temesvar, under the walls of which Dembinski had retired. He ar- 
rived on the field during the battle, restored the fight for some hours, but was then 
defeated in such wise that, according to Kossuth’s calculation, out of £0,000 men 
only 6,000 remained together. The rest were all dispersed, as Vecsey announced 
tome. In the mean time the Austrians advanced between Arad and Temvsvar. 
The Minister of War had given orders to Dembinski to retreat natural.y to the 
friendly fortress of Arad, and not the hostile oneof Temesvar. Dembinski, how- 
ever, acted against these orders; why, I am not able todetermine. But there are 
too many data to surmise that he did so out of jealousy toward me. 

The consequence of all this was that I stood alone with the force which | had 
brought from Comorn, (after deducting important losses which I sustained at 
Waitzen, Ressag, Goromboly, Ipolica, Kesstrely, Debreczin,) threatened on the 
south by the Austrians, and on the north by the main force of the Russians. | 
had, it is true, still one retreat open from Arad through Radna to Transylvania 
But, regard for my country, to which I desired, at any price, to restore peace, in- 
duced me to lay downarms. First I had called upon the Provincial Government 
to reflect that they could no longer serve the country helpfully, but only plunge 
it into deeper misfortune, and therefore they should resign. They did so, and Jaid 
down in my hands the whole civil and military power; whereupon I, as the mo- 
ment was urgent, embraced the resolution, suddenly manifested, but maturely 
deliberated, to lay down arms unconditionally before the army of the Emperor 
of Russia. The bravest and most valiant of my army agreed with me, and con- 
sented. All the divisionsof troops in the immediate vincinity of Arad voluntarily 
joined me. The fortress of Arad, under Damjanich, has declared the wish to do 
the same. Up to the present hour we are treated as the brave soldier has a right 
to expect from brave soldiers. Ponder what thou canst do and what thou ought- 
est to do. Artuur Georcey. 





